




















Move, and the world moves with you; 
Stop, and you linger alone. 

The groove of yesterday’s routine 

Is the grave of to-morrow’s ambition. 
Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 


Are the levers that lift typography 

From the rut of decadent mediocrity 

To higher levels of artistic perfection. 

All of our Ullmanines, and 

The majority of our Doubletone Inks, © 

Are generally used 

Without slip-sheeting. 

In addition, their perfect working qualli- 
ties 

And their large covering capacity 

Make these lines, irrespective of better 
results, 

The most economical inks to use. 














Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
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PAPER and TYPE 


Must Be Complementary 


to produce the most pleasing effect, and it is obvious that the advertising value 
of printed things absolutely depends upon the harmonious relationship between 
the two. 

One must be able to read a catalog, circular or book with perfect ease and 
comfort and without undue strain on the eyes. Especially is this point essential 
to keep in mind where there is considerable text-matter. 

It is a serious strain on the optics to read text, even if set in fair sized type, 
when printed on a highly finished, shiny paper. The glare of the paper is dis- 
tracting and renders reading extremely tiresome, as well as harmful. To prevent 
this the printing should be done on paper which has a highly receptive printing 
surface but is free from the objectionable glare, and has a soft, restful color. 
Such a paper will assist the type matter in concentrating the reader's attention 
where it is wanted. 

STAR ENGLISH FINISH BOOK fills the bill to the letter. That its splendid quality 
is fully appreciated is evidenced by its steadily increasing sales. We strongly recommend 
it for your consideration in connection with catalogs and advertising literature, text and 
school books, magazines and periodicals. 


You will undoubtedly find STAR ENGLISH FINISH a better paper for many purposes 
for which you are now using paper of higher cost. 
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Write us for convincing printed specimens, 
or as many sheets of any size and weight as 


Co Tm 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Interstate Paper Co. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Southwestern Paper Co. Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co. Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. : San Francisco, Cal. 
Mississippi Valley ~— Ca. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Sierra Paper Co. . : Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oakland Paper Co. Oakland, Cal. 
Commercial Paper Co. : . New York City 
Central Michigan Paper Co. ” Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. 

American Type Founders Co. Spokane, Wash. 
American Type Founders Co. ‘ Vancouver, B. C. 
National Paper & Type Co. (export only) . New York City 
National Paper & Type Co. City of Mexico, Mex. 

National Paper & Type Co. its of Monterey, Mex. 

National Paper & Type Co. avana, Cuba 
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you may wish for proofing or dummy pur- 
poses, or if you would like to have us make 
dummies for you let us have your specifica- 


W.Butler 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


a ir st Avenue and Ross Str eet 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Fors; syth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy A 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


305 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


CHICAGO 






































THE B HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO REVOLUTION. ___COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER, 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Winnipeg 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WES TERN AGENTS S, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA SEATTLE DALLAS WASHINGTON, D. C. 











National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Slip, New York, ‘eis wa _ South America, with branches in Mexico. Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile 


The Babcock Optimus 








The Babcock Optimus 











It is easier to get rigidity above impression than 
below it. As in the previously described bed supports, 
here too the Optimus is first. Its cylinder is heavy; 
powerful inside bracing increases its rigidity beyond any 
requirement; it is accurately balanced for smooth run- 
ning. A steel shaft that seems unnecessarily large is 
driven to place before cylinder is turned and finished. 
The cylinder’s rigidity on impression however depends 
not more upon itself than upon the auxiliaries of boxes 
and lift. Combined or separate the Optimus’ whole is 
a splendid example of mechanical perfection, effective- 
ness and simplicity. 

Optimus cylinder boxes are its cylinder lift. They 
unite two functions widely separated in others, and less 
simple and direct. Technically the Optimus has a split 
box, with upper and lower parts. Firmly fastened 
together, the box is bored and reamed twice; separated 
the interiors are readily scraped to perfect surfaces. 
Into the completed box with the same precision and 
made in the same way is fitted a sleeve that receives 
the cylinder shaft. This sleeve where the shaft rests is 
eccentric. The cylinder is lifted by bringing the high 
point of the eccentric down, and a simple cam and lever 
action does this. 


That is all there is of the Optimus cylinder lift, posi- 
tively the simplest and strongest used, lacking springs, 
toggles, rods and complexity of any sort. It is a vital 
item in press rigidity. The long bearings and their 
exact surfaces give slow wear, and after use for years 
the split box affords a take-up. When on impression 
the eccentric is centered; there is no strain on 
connections. 

Other cylinder boxes, made differently, are loose in 
the sideframes and slide up and down with the 
cylinder. Those of the Optimus do not slide; they are 
bolted solidly to the frames, and bring the impression 
line under a cylinder held rigidly to place in the most 
direct way, entirely barren of parts and movements 
that furnish elasticity and quick wear. 

It is immaterial when cylinder is tripped. Should it 
be on form, the impression will be completed without 
waste; it will rise at the end of it easily and naturally. 

The efficiency of any press on trying work depends 
greatly upon its lift. The compactness and solidity of 
the eccentric lift insures Optimus rigidity. It is one 
of the several things that combined give us a press 
stronger under impression than any the trade has ever 


known. ; 
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A Foundry 





A Foundry 
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of Service 


A Modern Cext 


of Quality 
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4A $2.25 8a $2.75 


Cupe Design 


53:A'$2.15 11a $2.10 


36 Point $5.00 


Chis Original € 


30 Point $4.25 


Vern Appropriate for Cards 
Announcements Fancy Stationern 7 


24 Point $3.50 5A $1.60 15a $1.90 


A Face that is Principally Designed 
Hor the Art Printer Producing Fine Work 5 






















18 Point $3.25 8A $1.45 24a $1.80 


We Cater to Craftsmen, Artists and Master Printers 
Beeause we Know Cheir Wants in Cupoaraphic Matters 





14 Point $3.00 10 A $1.30 31a $1.70 
Perfect Garmony and Accuracy in Cupe for the up-to-date 
Printer Who Appreciates the Great Importance of Good Material 35 


Che Greatest Kxactness is Maintained in Manufacturing 














10 Point $2.50 15 A $1.05 47a $1.45 
Ht is Well to Realize at the Beginning 
Of Anu Printer’s Advertising Campaign 87 
The Great Importance of Good Faces 


12 Point $2.75 13 A $1.25 39a $1.50 


A Successful Jos Printer Whose 
Plant is a Model for Neatness and 25 
Crade 


Cleanliness Commands the 





8 Point $2.25 16 A $0.95 50a $1.30 
The Printer well knows that there is a Variety 
Of Tastes and Be, of course, Must Show Versatility 
Producing Different Stules of Printed Matter 
1234567890 


6 Point $2.00 18 A $0.90 52a $1.10 
The Printer of Olden Times Could Cast Type and 
Mix IMuks and was Recognized as the best Mechanic in Tan 





Ge was Studious and always Alert on New Yodeas 
1234567890 


Advance Cupe Foundrn 


Wiebking, Hardinge & Co., Props. 











31-23 Newport Avene, - - - - Chicago, Hl. 




































A Bond of Mutual Interest 


There should be a bond of mutual interest between 
the new printer and the manufacturer of branded paper. 
For the printer whose customers force him to juggle with 
price, and who has not yet seen the wisdom of aban- 
doning such customers, there may be some excuse for 
‘“‘making up” on stock and ink, and in any way that will 
give him a chance to get out on a price that has been 
‘squeezed ”’ too low. 


The new printer should welcome a standard paper like 


Old yimpshiredBio 


a paper his customers know, for his opportunity of build- 
ing a profitable business does not lie in his ability to fool 
his customer on stock, but to offer real printing service. 


With service the printing business is one of the fore- 
most industries of this country; without it the business is 
one no ambitious or capable man should enter or remain 
in. Writeus. We would like to talk it over. Perhaps 
we can help each other. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Papermakers in the world 
making Bond Paper Exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 














4 Aluminum Book 
‘Blocks Cut Make-Ready 
_ in Half 


Wy YY Yy . 
5 7, _ Theyare so true that half the time and money now 
Va spent on make- ready will be saved on 
every book job in your plant. 


Sterling Aluminum Book 
Blocks expand easily and 
quickly to 16 different propor- 
The two regular sizes 
handle plates of every dimen- 
sion from 234x55< to6%4x9. 
A special size handles plates 
from 744x10% up to 10x15. 


Either push-pins or screws 
are provided for holding the 
parts together. With push- 

pins, Sterling Book Blocks can be expanded 
or contracted without removing from chase. 
With screws they are self-contained and can 
be handled, with plates attached, just like 


] ] solid blocks. 
Exchange Your Old Blocks 


For New GOOD Ones 


Yyff We will take your old wood blocks, at half their original cost, 
Uff " i : 

WY in exchange for an equal number of Sterling Aluminum Expan- 
Uy sion Book Blocks of approximately the same size. 


Read that liberal offer again. Digest every word. Then 
understand this: 


That offer is made to get Sterling Book Blocks onto your 
presses, where they will: prove their economy on the very first 


_ 
- 
7 job. The offer may be withdrawn any time. 
e i: action. Write for a now ! | | 
The Printing Machinery Company 
| Specialists in Plate Mounting and 
7 Registering Devices VA 


a ae e. THIRD AND LOCK STREETS 4 
Warnock Diagonal Block 7 eg 
and Register Hook System 


_ 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


“New: Process’’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
New York Office —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray St. 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . a « * : « ° ° ° - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . i ‘i zs - . e ° - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . ‘ 7 a - E - ‘“ - 1894 
First to use a special package . a . ‘ P s ‘ e e e e - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . P ‘ a 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . * * e 


COES is Always Best! 
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The Leader for Nearly 


a Century 


A prestige and reputation nearly a hundred years old is back 
of every pound of ink we manufacture. We maintain a 
standard that is recognized the world over to mean that 
whena BERGER & WIRTH label is on the can it indi- 
cates that its contents can be relied upon absolutely. 


You will eventually buy BERGER & WIRTH printing 


inks. You need our products because of their uniformly 
fine qualities— because they will better fulfil the need you 
have for inks that will meet the requirements of some par- 
ticularly fine piece of work. 


Highest quality Dry Color, of our own make, used 
exclusively in our inks. 

High-grade Book, Job and Half-tone Blacks. Our 
Diamond and Columbia Half-tone Blacks a 
spectalty. 

Finest Lithographic Inks. Colored and black inks 
for offset press. 

Dull Half-tone Inks. Highest grade Plate and Em- 
bossing Inks. Three and Four Color Process Inks. 

Victoria Gold and Silver Inks — none better on the 
market. Bronze Powder, Oil and Varnishes. 


Write to us—tell us about your ink problems. We can help you solve them to your 
complete satisfaction — and with much profit for you. 


BERGER & WIRTH, trcorsoreced 


58-60 Columbia Heights BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1823 
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To Make Your Business 
Pay Better 


You must have a good equipment. Without it 
your business future is hopeless. 


THE SWINK 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


is good equipment. It is simple in conception, 
small in stature—rigid and durable in construc- 
tion —accurate in register—convenient and eco- 
nomical in operation and rapid in movement. 


What more do you need to make your PROFITS 
greater? 


Send for descriptive matter. Ora salesman will 
come to you upon request. 


The Swink Printing Press Company 


Factory and General Office, DELPHOS, OHIO 












































Our New Factory 





Not the largest, but the cleanest, 

most complete and best equipped 

machine-shop in the U. S. 
Electrical throughout. 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
343 South Dearborn Street 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 1102 Commerce Street 
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” VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON. NEW YORK 
: SELLING AGENT 


VERY industrial man knows that manufacturing economy 

is the real source of profit these days. Minimum operat- 

ing cost with maximum efficiency ver operative, per machine, 
is the basis of industrial supremacy to-day. 


The dominant note of successful competition in the print- 
ing business is sounded in the productive efficiency of your 
plant and a minimum maintenance outlay. 


You get every unit of power from ™fodgman, at much 
less cost than from any other press on the market, and 
the prolonged life of the machine, with the economy in 
rollers and other features, is a big saving which cuts a 
large item from the expense column year after year. 








The Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co. 


Represented direct by Metropolitan Life Building 


H. W. THORNTON, Chicago, Illinois 
P. LA% RENCE P. M. CO., LTD., London, England 


DR. OTTO C. STRECKER, Darmstadt, Germany 
S$. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD., Melbourne, Australia Factory: Taunton, Mass. NEW YORK 
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The Seybold Improved Duplex 
Book and Pamphlet Trimmer 
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SEYBOLD PATENTS 


Unequaled for capacity and quality of work produced. 

Requires but ove turn of the table to trim all edges of fwo piles of books or pam- 

phlets— all sizes, ranging from 2% x 5 inches to 12x 16 inches; 6 inches in height. 
The work is automatically clamped, cut and unclamped. 


A speedy, simple, accurate, substantial machine that is worthy of your full consider- 
ation. Let us send complete information. ~ 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper-Miulls, Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 7o Duane Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg, 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., 
Winnipeg, Man.; KEYSTONE TyPE FounpDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 

HE BARNHART TYPE FouNpDRY Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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What you want when you want it 


We guarantee prompt deliveries of Hammermill Bond because we carry it in stock 
in standard weights, in standard sizes, and in twelve colors besides white. We have 
tripled our plant to catch up with our deliveries, and now no “rush order”? is too rush 
for Hammermill Bond. Note your nearest jobber in this list and wire or write with 
the full assurance that you will get Hammermill Bond as fast as steam can carry it. 


Distributors of Hammermill Bond 


Albany Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Atlanta S. P. Richards Company 
Baltimore Dobler & Mudge 
Birmingham The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Boston Bay State Paper Co. 
Buffalo The Alling & Cory Co. 
Chicago Dearborn Paper Co. 
Chicago Bradner Smith & Co. 
Cincinnati The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cleveland Petrequin Paper Co. 
Denver,Carter,Rice& Carpenter PaperCo. 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. 


Detroit Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Hagerstown, Md. Antictam Paper Co, 
Hartford, Conn. The E, Tucker Sons Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. Judd Paper Co. 
Indianapolis Crescent Paper Co. 
Kangas City Kansas City Paper House 
Lansing, Mich. Dudley Paper Co. 
Los Angeles Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Louisville | The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Memphis * Graham Paper Co. 
Milwaukee E. A, Bouer Co. 
Minneapolis John Leslie Paper Co. 
Montreal Howard Smith Paper Co. 
Nashville Clements Paper Co. 


New Orleans E. C. Palmer & Co. 
New York City Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
New York City Union Card & Paper Co. 
New York (for export) A.M. Capen’s Sons 
Oakland, Cal. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Omaha Carpenter Paper Co, 
Philadelphia, I. N. Megargee & Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Wilkinson Bros. & Co.,Inc. 


Pittsburgh The Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Me. C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Portland, Ore. Pacitic Paper Co, 
Providence R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
Richmond Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 
Rochester The Alling & Cory Co. 
St. Louis Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
St. Paul Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
Salt Lake City Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Diego, Cal, Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Scranton, Pa. Megargee Bros. 
Seattle, Wash. Richmond Paper Co. 
Spokane John W. Graham & Co. 
Tacoma Standard Paper Co. 
Toledo The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Toronto Buntin-Reid Co, 
Troy, N. Y. Troy Paper Co. 


Vancouver, B.C. Richmond Paper Go. 
Washington R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
For Envelopes 
wees Mass. P., P. Kellogg & Co. 
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VAMMERMILL BOND 


is the most suitable and economical paper for business forms. 
Its quality and finish make it ideal for letter-heads, inter-office 
correspondence, circular letters, etc.; while its strength and 
durability fit it for office and factory forms of all kinds. Yet 
Hammermill Bond costs much less than other papers represented 
as being of equal quality. 


Note how a sheet of Hammermill Bond tears. Note the fibre 
that gives strength and durability. Crumple it in your hand. It 
doesn’t crack. ‘‘Heft’’ its weight and substance — 13- or 16-lb. 
Hammermill Bond bulks greater than 18- or 20-lb. flat writing 
paper. Then consider its price. Realize 
that here is a paper that meets your price == 
competition, while it does credit to your | 

How large business | 


rib . ; 
printing and to your customer’s business. § napuaaiioan wen | 
2 money on paper. & 






















Write on your Letter-head— NOW 

for Free Book of Samples | HAMMERMILL | 

BONO | 

See our display, Booth No. 71, at the big National 

Exposition of Printing, April 19 to 26, New Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 











Hammermill Paper Co. 
NewYork Erie Chicago 














Hammermill Paper Co. 
Erie, Pa. 
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Scott Rotary Offset Presses 


Are Now Built to Print Sheets 


One of Our Customers 


who recently installed several of our 
large size offset presses, after watch- 
ing the machines run, exclaimed: 
“They run just as fast and print as 
well as the smaller offset presses.”’ 


Another of Our Customers 


gives his opinion that the large size 
offset press was the most profitable 
machine he installed, as the cost for 
labor was the same as for the small 
machine, but that on the large size 
press the output is greater and the 
spoilage less. 


It Is Admitted in the Trade 


that the Scott Six-roller Offset Press, 
with superior ink distribution, is 
the finest piece of lithographing 
machinery built, and the results 
obtained and the output make them 
profitable machines to install. 


There Are a Great Many 
Features 

on our offset presses that only the 

practical lithographer can appreci- 


ate, and we will be pleased to send 
our literature to you. 





New York Office, 


1 Madison Avenue 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Chicago Office, 
Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 





























Hamilton Steel Furniture 


SINGLE PIECE of high grade steel goes into one of our mammoth presses and comes out a 

cabinet body; a body without a joint or weakened spot in it; one that will stand up under the 

most exacting trial, with no joints to break in shipping and no seams to open and let in dust, 
fire and water. The bodies are made in channel shape — the strongest formation known. They are 
not only rigid and durable, but have a finish and appearance all their own with their smooth rounded 
corners where there is no place to catch dust or tear clothing. 


__—— “SS 


Look at the illustration and note the channels of steel, electric welded on the inner wall of the body 
to provide greater stiffness or rigidity needed in the support of the heavy loads of type stored in these 
Cabinets. That makes a good stiff Cabinet you say. Yes, but not strong enough yet for the many 
years service it is to perform. ‘There are full plates top and bottom of the body which hold the body 
rigid and true, and will keep it that way as long as you need Cabinets. 

Thirty years of experience in the building of furniture for printers has taught us the essentials in 
furniture of this character. Insist upon Hamilton furniture and you will get the benefit of this experience. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 








A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 









amilton Wood Furniture 


HE IDEAS and ideals embodied in the construction of the Hamilton line of 
Composing Room Furniture represent the crystallized thot and suggestions of 
thousands of practical working printers and experts, all working for the most 

economical production of the product of the printing-plant. 

The perfection of details, as to construction, arrangement and location of the work- 
ing materials, beauty in design, minimized floor space occupied, etc., are all matters of 
evolution, not revolution. 

If we should attempt to manufacture a watch in our factories, it would, no doubt, 
be fearfully and wonderfully constructed, but when it comes to composing room furni- 
ture we are at home in our own chosen field. 

We know the requirements of printing and printers and these requirements enter 
into our goods. That is the secret of the Hamilton quality. 














Every buyer of Ham- 
RSTRNT Sgt, p ilton Furniture secures 
. the benefit of this ex- 
perience and improve- 
ment. You would not 
buy a watch made 
in a furniture fac- 
tory or a piece of 
furniture made in 
a watch factory. 


Rather buy the art- 
icle fromthe concern 
longest in the field 
with the practical 
experience back of 
it. In other words, 
pay only for your 
own experimenting. 
There is food for re- 
flection in this sug- 
gestion. This 
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the Hamilton 
trade mark is a 
guarantee of 
pe quality in Com- 
——— posing Room 
Furniture. 


' : , , . WOOD TYPE 

The style of composing cabinets with low Job Top arrangement, allowing full view of the compos- . ane ’ 
ing room without obstruction has now come into general use in up-to-date printing-plants. Special catalog of Wood Type 
. fae . ‘ and Borders sent on request. 
This type of construction is well represented in the Tracy Cabinet. Other types of this style are the — }{amilton’s Wood Type is of uni- 
American, Mills and Ad-Man’s Cabinets, all made with removable and interchangeable tops and with form height. Made in any size 
uniform bodies. These Cabinets have no brackets in connection with top equipment, the cases resting desired in any assortment of char- 
on solid working surfaces. acters, Material the best selected 
Catalog and circulars illustrating and describing these cabinets in full will be supplied on request. end-grain rock maple—lasts a life 
time. Wood typeis light in weight 
and cheaper than metal. Our cat- 
; alog has amosteffective showing 
Ask for acopy of “COMPOSING-ROOM ECONOMY,” showing floor plans of thirty-two modernized of type faces, borders,ornaments, 
catch words and calendar logo- 


composing-rooms in some of the leading printing-plants in the United States. types. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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The Tracy Cabinet — Job Side 






































A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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What 
Possesses You 
nee to Spend 

Five Dollars 
to Save 


Oner 




















Here Is The Answer 


OU may be sending your original engravings to be duplicated with the idea 

that electrotyping is not much more than a matter of arithmetic—so many 

‘‘ Electros’’ ordered —so many received. Surely it’s the business of one of your 
clerks to count and check up “ Electros”’ as he would his laundry list. 


But who counts the dots in the half-tone screen — who tests your electrotypes with a view to seeing 
that each duplicate is one hundred per cent as good as the original ? 


ANSWER — The pressman who works and struggles for hours with his make-ready, trying to 
“‘make up’’ what has been “‘ saved ”’ by your ordering “‘ near’ electrotypes. 


Obviously it would be many times cheaper in the end to know that your electrotypes are inspected 
before they reach you and that your originals have not been discounted in reproduction. 


You may be willing to pay the pressman, but no amount of money will give you a good result from 
an imperfect plate. 


Therefore, we invite you to use the Royal Electrotype Plant —the largest, best equipped and best 
manned plant in this country. It is here that the highest type of craftsmanship has been developed 
through specializing on the most difficult kind of work — reproducing color-plate originals for prominent 
printers, advertisers and publishers, including The Curtis Publishing Company. 


Read the Royal address to your stenographer 


ROYAL ELECTROTY PE COMPANY 


616 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
































Electrotypers 


e : “ i hee - <4 2 my ( Bag * ' £3 
Attention | 
| Union City Fe 


Hoyt’s Perfect Impression oo 
Lead 

The most satisfactory Impression Lead 

yet produced for the lead molding proc- is fr 

ess. Carefully and scientifically made and Bl mcayeteos as ! : 

packed by people WHO KNOW HOW. ey > | 

ALL SIZES AND THICKNESSES 


We carry a large stock in Chicago ware- 
house. Ask us about it. Also 


rate ot Seoraie 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOND 

















Hoyt’s Superior Tint Plates 
look like all steel engraved securities when pre- 


made to exact size and gauge. Ready for nigga aig 


immediate use. “K. B.” BLANKS 


The only line of steel engraved blanks on the 
market. Do not confound them with cheap litho- 


HOYT M ETAL CO e KIHN BROTHERS, Bank Note Engravers 


sT. LOUIS. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. Sy ene Thee EHD 
Chicago Sales Office: 35 S. Dearborn St. 


fobiadi a see aice Linker ene earns vine ergy 7: 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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i ’ G If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED LF] ies 

; “es ry) 4 

? Catalogue WE DO IT Catalogue 
% re. See ij TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 ahem 
nies . Wedding 
2 Monograms nvitations 
a Crests ° 

Crests Wa fREUND & SONS ee 
2 Ares = ment Cards 
: ~ STEEL AND COPPER PIATE Visiting 

i Latest WEDDING INVITATIONS-BOOKPATES ENGRAVERS »° PRINTERS | Cards and 
s Correspond- | MONOGRAM STATIONERY-GARDS-MENUS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS other social 
e ence Papers DANCE PROGRAMS: GLUBINVITATIONS forms 

Q BUSINESS STATIONERY-ETC-@@@ 167020 E.RANDOLPHST., CHICAGO 
























HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 









Triumph Motors 








OI CS aS WEST i ee eR 






** Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 






These motors, on account of their 
rugged construction and durability, 
are prime favorites with printers. 
For fifteen years we have special- 
ized on the electrical equipment 
of printing-presses, and are conse- 
quently able to recommend the 
right motor for the right purpose 
at the right price, to the everlast- 
ing satisfaction of our customers. 











A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the “HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 










Try us on your next order. 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Manufacturers of 


End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
Steel Die Stamping Inks 


@ Comparison is the best test. This is why 75% of the trade are using D. H. R. 
Stamping Inks and Varnish. Short wipe, full gloss, no offset and less wear on dies. 


‘Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
PHILADELPHIA 
Geo. Russell Reed & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents for the Pacific Coast. 


















































Two Stones With a 
Single Mission— 

To Keep the Paper Rives Sharp 

The Carborundum 


Machine Knife Stones 





One is square—the 
other round.—The 
new square shape is 
preferred by many—it 
is especially handy 
in taking the finn off 
thebackof the blade.— 
They both cut clean 
and quick—they keep 
the knives continually 
sharp—both fit the 
hand—the grooves 
protect the fingers. 


At your hardware dealer, 
either shape,. . $1.50 





THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
BRASS RULE 
FACES 


Made in Two-Foot Strips. Prices are Per Foot 
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Designed and Manufactured only by 


THE H. C. HANSEN 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


Leaders in Type and Rule Fashions 
Established 1872 


190-192 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
535 PEARL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SET IN CASLON FULLFACE 
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“U. P.M.’ THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 
Three Thousand Dollars 


is a good round sum to pay for a high- 
speed two-revolution press. 

It is too much money to pay for a press 
if you hamper its output by attempting to 
feed to it paper full of electricity. The 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


attached to a $3,000 press insures your 
obtaining the full producing capacity of that press, unhampered by electricity 


in paper stock. 
See our Neutralizer Demonstration at the Printing Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, April 19-26 

















WE ALSO OFFER THE WE ALSO OFFER THE 


U. P. M. U. P. M. AUTOMATIC 
VACUUM BRONZER CONTINUOUS PILE FEEDER 


Uses Less Bronze With Better Results. Feeds One Sheet at a Time All the Time. 








UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CoO, _ {amsics Plein, Boston, Mass. 


Western Agente WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 











The CLEVELAND FOLDER 


DOES THE WORK OF THREE MACHINES AT THE 


COST OF ONE TT 


And is the ove machine that _ as : FMM 


ELIMINATES TAPE, KNIFE, CAM and 
CHANGEABLE GEAR TROUBLES. 
A COMBINED PARALLEL, OBLONG and 
RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER, 
especially adapted for fine, close register, 
CATALOGUE, PAMPHLET, CIRCULAR and 
BOOK WORK. 

NO OTHER FOLDER CAN FOLD AS 
SMALL A SHEET-—3 inches by 4 inches. 
NONE AS GREAT A RANGE OF SIZES—to 
19 inches by 36 inches. 

FOLDS SINGLE OR IN GANGS, AND AT 
A HIGHER RATE OF SPEED THAN ANY 

OTHER MACHINE. 

MAKES ALL THE REGULAR FOLDS AND 
A NUMBER THAT CAN BE MADE ON 
NO OTHER FOLDER. 


Simple in operation and adjustment. Strong and substan- 
tially built, and backed by a continuous guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. Write to-day for full particulars. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































HIS cut shows our Style “C’’ Double- Deck 
Ruling Machine, which will do the most 
complicated striking on both sides of the paper at 
one feeding. It is guaranteed to do absolutely per- 
fect work. It is imperative that a ruling-shop, in 
order to compete successfully, should have one of 
these machines. 








Style C Double-Deck Ruling Machine 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1544 
MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 

























The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


: Ww. . 
Rey. Robert Dick Estate, pei Nee yor 








Printers’ Inks for Illustrations 


and Jobwork 
Mark “ELECTRIC” 


Gold Medal at 
Brussels, 1910. 


The handsomest and 
most technically 
up-to-date 


FOUNDED 1885. colors of the present. 





MAX MUHSAM, Berlin-Neuk6lln 


Manufacturer of Printing Inks 





























BUCKLED, CRINKLE 






AND OTHER DEFORMED STITCHES 
ARE NOT BORN OF 


Brehmer 
Stitching Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents of only a 
clean, straight, and accurately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism—How Could 


They Be Otherwise? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


































































The Juengst 


Gatherer- Stitcher-Coverer 


The only machine on which the three 
operations can be done at one and the 
same time at arate of 3,000 per hour 


Also 


Juengst Gatherer- Wireless Binder 


on which FLAT OPEN BOOKS can be 
produced at 2,500 per hour 


APPLY TO 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 




















Tatum Paper Drill 


(Patent applied for) 


PERFECT HOLES THROUGH 
TWO INCHES OF PAPER 


Especially adapted for railroad tariffs, telephone direc- 
tories, order blanks, calendars and other excessively thick 
work beyond the capacity of an ordinary punching machine. 


EQUIPPED WITH ADJUSTABLE TABLE 
HOLLOW DRILLS (which avoid choking) 
AND FOOT CLAMP 


Furnished either for belt drive or with motor, and as 

bench machine or with floor stand complete. Write for 

descriptive circular and for our new catalogue 

No. 30-A, showing a complete line of paper drills, 
punches and perforators. 





Main Office and 
Factory: 
CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


New York Office : 
180 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


Makers of ** The Line of True Merit ”’ 


























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles of fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 524 West Jackson Boulevard . 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 




















can not fail to appreciate the immense saving 


FVOMMGUE Ccained ix cy Geetion, anal se te ee T ypesettin g M. achine 


nitely greater satisfaction given to customers, when supplying 
labels made with 


NON-CURLING Engineers’ Journal 
(GUMMED PAPER 23 Duane Street, New York 


We make these Non-curling Gummed Papers in every conceivable A monthly magazine devoted to composing- 
variety of quality of paper and gumming, and have agents distributing room machinery, edited and published by practical 
them in every large city in the country. Write for Samples. - o8 

machinists. 
Complete patent records of inventions applica- 
ble to typesetting and typecasting machinery in 
all countries—a feature. 


$1.00 A YEAR 





WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England 1811 
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New Syndicate Service 





for Local Magazine Publishers 





unsurpassed 64- 


-page syndicate 


HE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION 
offers to publishers, printers, advertising men and 
others who desire to publish local magazines, an 
service, 


embracing 


popular fiction, news-pictures of the hour and special 


articles of 


N detail our service is this: 


illustrate and print the material for sixty. 


four pages of your magazine. 
printed sections and ship them 


ready for binding with your local reading and 
advertising sections which you have printed 


in your home office. We 


numbers at 17, thus leaving room for a 16-page 
Any number of. local 


local reading section. 








HERE are two distinctly 
different fields in mag- 
azine publishing today. 
One is general, the other is 
local, and the trend of success 
is unmistakably toward the 
local field. 

The general field embraces 
periodicals that are national 
in scope and character. Ow- 
ing to the enormous expense 
necessary in conducting 
publications of this kind, a 
wide field is imperative. For 
this reason the earlier mag- 
azines were made up almost 
entirely of essays, fiction and 
miscellany. As the business 
developed special articles 
dealing with international 
subjects appeared, then 
national, and so on until to- 
day all magazines give more 
or less attention to subjects 
of state and national import- 
ance. But this is as far as 
they are able to go toward 
features that are strictly 
local. A series of illustrated 
articles on any phase of life 
and industrial development 
in any particular county has 
no selling force ina general 


magazine because such articles )] 
to readers beyond that particular local field. 


national 


and internat 
We buy, edit, 


We fold the 
out untrimmed, 


lisher may desi 
each month, 
space at top for 
magazine. All c¢ 
start our page sold by you to y 


designated date. 











AN A. M. A. SERVICE COVER 
SHOWN IN REDUCED FORM 





A local mi igazine with local name will 
outsell “Jones?’ or “Smith’s” every 
month in the year in its home territory 


do not appeal opportunity 





advertising pages may 
or following the syndicate pages, as the pub- 


cate sections shipped f. « oe. 


you will not permit to 
and that you will act now. 


character. 


be inserted, in front 


ional 


re. We supply a new cover 


printed in two colors, leaving 


inserting the name of your 
Over space is blank and to be 
our local sores Syndi- 
Louis, on 





TREND OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHING TODAY IS TOWARD 
THE LOCAL FIELD WITH A.M. A. SYNDICATE SERVICE 


HE magazine business is 
going through exactly 
the same evolution as 
other businesses. When this 
evolution is completed the 
publishing business will be 
conducted on such different 
lines that the one magazine 
house will be at an immense 
disadvantage. Economies 
and increased efficiency in 
buying, in manufacture, in 
selling magazines, in obtain- 
ing advertising and in de- 
veloping new magazine read- 
ers will make it well nigh 
impossible for the one mag- 
azine house, except in very 
special fields, to live. 


The very essence of econ- 
omy in publishing is embrac- 
ed in the A. M. A. SERVICE. 
We are virtually your artist, 
editor, engraver, and printer 
on the story and general fea- 
ture section of your magazine. 
People today are buying five 
times the number of mag- 
azines they bought a few years 
ago, and for this reason it is 
a business with a future. We 
sincerely believe this is an 
pass 


FRANCHISE FOR THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE A. M. A. SERVICE IS OPEN TO 
THE FIRST RESPONSIBLE APPLICANT IN TERRITORY NOT ALREADY TAKEN 


Address Franchise Dept., American Magazine Association 


909-911-913-915 





Saint 


See 


Lucas Avenue, 


Louis, Missouri 


following page for A. M. A, Features 


































FEATURES OF THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION SERVICE 


Popular Fiction, Unrivalled Pictorial Section 


News-Pictures and Special Articles Efficient Co-Operative Departments 
E COVER the world’s capitals by HE A.M. A. SERVICE, aside from its 
special arrangement with various high-grade literary features, also 
picture-gathering bureaus, and_ local means co-operation in the way of assist- 
magazine publishers ing the local publisher 
using A. M. A. Service dé23% ee bey Naber with suggestions for 
are supplied with a % a We Axes: local illustrated fea- 
News-Picture Section if AM fee" ; tures, and keeping him 
unparalled in’ human XR. ah 5 in touch with the very 
interest factestories and 44° ee «+ latest and best methods 
illustrations. This pic- | PANES ‘': of building local circu- 
torial feature alone is (4 yaa bev AL: lation and local adver- 
worth the price of our % Xs RiMey Mes): tising. A series of 
Service, and was once \. panes t articles on the advan- 
within the reach of Toe | NWS Fs ( tages of buying at home 
only a few big eastern b PENRO HESS 4 is given free to every 
publishers. y: ee / at =; holder of an A. M. A. 
‘eg! a ¥. \\u) i; franchise. These ar- 
Snappy Short Stories me . OR i AYN ticles, in type-written 
LEAN and whole- cm y ey & A form, are used to great 
some fiction is sup- advantage as reading 
: bt cit carl bes opi ~ g Masat yee’ matter along side of 
plied to publishers using | ee Re. local advertising. 
the A. M. A. Service, and | Ge Satie Advertising copy for 
from four to eight good: SAY = use in local papers is also 
short stories appear in ot ae supplied monthly, show- 
each edition. In_ this BY i is ing general contents of 
department both illus- Ggggag™. : be. ey your forth-coming issue 
tration and typograph- - Pith ee SI j to which you may add 
ical arrangement are sport Story Illustrations in the A.M. A, YOur local feature 
up to the standard. Service Rank With Popular Periodicals announcement. 




















LOCAL MAGAZINES USING A. M. A. SERVICE AND COMPLYING WITH THE 
ESTABLISHED RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
ARE PROMPTLY ADMITTED TO SECOND-CLASS PRIVILEGES IN THE MAILS 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR ADVANCE SHEETS, RATES AND TERRITORY DESIRED 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION 


General Offices and Publishing Plant The A. M. A. Service is operated by 
IW. FELDBUSH-BOWMAN PRINTING CO. 


Nos. 909-911-913-915 Lucas Avenue | References: All Commercial Agencies 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI The Service is edited by James W. Brooks 


who inaugurated this magazine system 

























































| THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 


PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Rapid 





Depositing 
Self 










Exciting 


Or 


Efficiency 






Low 





Separately Temperature 














Excited Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 























Have You Struggled With 
Acrobatic Gummed Paper? W 


The kind that turns somersaults 
during printing and handling? It 
is exhausting work, but there is a 


drastic cure. 
Expert Advice on the 
Use Our Dead Flat Electric Drive of 


Gummed Paper Printing-Plants 


GUARANTEED 


WESTINGHOUSE 











HE Westinghouse Company 
supplies complete electrical 
equipment for printing-plants and 
will aid in investigating the econo- 


FLAT ™ FLAT 








GUMMED PAPER 








Our gummed paper is made for all climates and build- > e : 
ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry mies to be obtained from its use in 
weather. Made in various colors and weights. any plant. 


A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 452 Monadnock Bldg. 


Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















































G O Ff D | N K NO DUSTING NO SIZING 
ONE IMPRESSION 
A_ PERFECT WORKING INK. CAN BE RELIED UPON TO DO THE WORK REQUIRED OF IT. 


Rich Gold— Pale Gold—Aluminum and Copper Inks 


We guarantee these inks to do better work than any other bronze ink on the market. 
They will work free and never pile upon the plate. 
This is the best grade of Gold and Aluminum Printing Ink that has ever been offered, and at a lower price. 


WE EARNESTLY SOLICIT A TRIAL ORDER 
$2.00 Per Pound — Reducer With Each Pound Shipments Promptly Made 


Lustre Gold Ink & Bronze Manufacturing Company _ new Roctelle, N. Y. 














printing is done. 


Inks that are used in every country where Robbins & Myers Motors 





Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 









Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 














Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Charles Hellmuth 
Printing 
and Lithographic alk 








The World’s INKS Oniginators 


Standird | ar covors vaewses | & Shine | | 1 he Saving of Time 


rather than the cost of power is the important factor when con- 

Four Color SPECIAL sidering electric drive for printing machinery, ‘To start, stop 
Process Inks OFF-SET INKS or reverse a press instantly, to run it at exactly the best possible 
speed for each class of work, to eliminate all waste from dirt 

New Yok Bi-Tones and dripping of oil, to have the space overhead and the gang- 


ways clear — consider what this means in a busy printing-office. 


Gold Ink 154-6-8 W. 18th Street that work 


worthy of mies clean to the The Robbins & Myers Co. 
the name Chicago last sheet Main Offices and Factory : 
536-8 S. Clark Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Rand-McNally Building 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 
































~SUPERFINE King Offset Book and Label 


Both possess all the essential qualities to produce satisfactory 


work and maximum production. Lie flat. Do not stretch. 
Free from fuzz. Send for samples to try out 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 
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Latest 
Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 











& Machinery Co. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


(Unexcelled) 












Dinse, Page 
€§ Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


7185 





TELEPHONE, HARRISON 





Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MODEL nied FOR GENE 
— Te oe JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 








FULLY 
GUARANTEED 








SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 


~ 


E 


N® 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 











ALWAYS IN STOCK 








' was. ie E-FIGURE WHEELS 
Size 14x 1546 inches ate 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


View Showing Parts Detached 
for Cleaning j : 


40 Li? 


NO SCREWS 








or Backward 







































Ti stands the test 
and comparison 
with all 


These machines are guaranteed to 


do perfect work 













Ask the Binder Who Runs One 


Any bookbinder who has ever used the 


DEWEY RULER 


will bear testimony as to its high character, depend- 
ability and longevity of perfect service. 

Buying aruler is an investment that should be accorded 
careful selection, and why not investigate our line before 
you purchase or add equipment ? 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























COME TO BOOTH No. 41 





Don’t Miss the Most Interesting Exhibit 


tobe seen at the National 
Printing & Advertising 
Exhibition, to be held in 
New York City, April 
19 to 28, 1913. You will 
havea chance to investi- 
gate and see in opera- 
tion the most modern 
and perfect operating 
die and plate press of 
the day. 


You 
Will Be Interested, 
Because It Means 
Dollars and Cents 
to You 


This justly, ‘‘all-satisfying ’’ Plate and Die Press is made to fill the demands 
ot to-day, and its scientific construction to that end is a marve/ in proof of its 
superior service. 





Ask the party in charge of the exhibit to show you a few of these features: It 
inks, wipes, polishes and prints at one operation from a die or plate, 5x 9 inches, at 
a speed of 1,500 impressions per hour. We emboss center of a sheet 18 x27 inches. 


Remember This—Perfect Operation Means 
Increased Output 


If you do not attend the convention, don’t fail to write us for full particulars, 
prices, terms, etc. We manufacture two smaller sizes of press. Also hand- 
stamping and copperplate presses. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Manufacturing Co. 


Belleville, Illinois 


New York Office: Morton Building, 116 Nassau Street 
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PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


Speedier Simpler 
More | 

Modern Less Trouble 
More Less Repairs 
Reliable 

More s Less 
Economical xpense 
Better Cheaper 










The INTERTYPE is a two- let 


Magazines can be changed by the og@ator in twenty seconds. 


The Price, $2,150, ans $1,000 Saving 


@ Simplicity of design and extreme a€curacy in manufacture mean larger 
output of higher quality. 


linecasting machine. 


@ Complete attachments for instant change of body, measure and face 
mean a wider range of usefulness. 


@ Matrices, spacebands, repair and supply parts interchangeable with 
those used for Linotypes, AT OUR PRICES, mean 30 per cent saving 
on your supply bills. 


® INTERNATIONAL & 
TXPESETTINGMACHINE@. 


World Building Rand-McNally Building 316 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
NewYork N.Y. Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 


























Consider These Strong Points Before You Act— 


Our lead-moulded plates are equal to the original in quality and with our nickel-steel shell, are guaranteed 


against wear. 
OUR LEAD-MOULDING PROCESS 
is the one dependable method of obtaining perfect reproductions and quick service. 

Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, and 
other methods used on wax-moulded plates, enables us to guarantee exact duplication without loss of detail. 
Perfect reproductions and perfect register are obtained, because lead takes an exact mould and is not affected 
by varying temperature, and after moulding undergoes no other operation until it is placed in the solution. 

Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you have a 
high-class job in mind, let us submit samples of work both by plate and printed results. 


OUR ENTIRE PLANT IS FULLY EQUIPPED 
with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert workmen. We are capable of handling your 
work with absolute satisfaction. 
Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. We will call for your business 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. ** a onraiaiaal 














SiorcThey Are! |{ JAMES WHITE PAPER C0. 


= Going Some” 
© 953 Wing-Horton 
Mailers 
were sold in 1911. 


They were all sold subject to Trade-mark 
—- but not a Mailer was Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
They are carried in stock at 
prin del Mig 4 oceees 
throughout the Unite tates 
—— BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
Full particulars supplied on 


request to any agency, or 
219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 





























This Machine Saves Your Money 


by saving the time of your make-up man and pressman. 








It cuts your slugs so that it 
_— is impossible for them to 
[ swus AFTER CUTTING | [suuc arrer curtinc | blur the page. 


INSTALLED FOR TEN DAYS FREE 
Ask for full particulars about this money-saving machine and the free trial offer. 


| SLUG BEFORE CUTTING | { SLUG BEFORE CUTTING | 

















Lowslug Machine Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Orders May Be Sent Through Any Typefoundry 
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This Is One of the Several Models of 


The NEW ERA 
PRESS 


which will enable you to 


Increase Your Output 
and Reduce Overhead 
Expenses 


Itisa marvel ofefficiency. It prints 
from type or flat plates, feeds 
from the roll, prints oe or more 
colors on one or both sides at one 
operation, and at a speed of from 
5,000 to 7,000 impressions per 
hour. Jt delivers the finished 
product immediately. No second 


handling of separate sheets. No chance for paper to shrink or stretch. Perfect registry on every job. 


}-specially suited to the economical printing of small and difficult forms in long or short runs. Send for Catalog 


*“*A”’ and let us show you what it will do for vou. 


sur sy THE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


No. 217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 











Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 


DON’T BUY 
ANOTHER 
STITCHER 


Ba Until you have inves- 
: tigated the merits 
of our machine 


_ The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 


practical experience 

with the demands of 

printing-offices. A = 

stapling machine helps 


in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 


in the most economical 
and expeditious , 


manner. || DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 


The Acme leads them : 
tireless Of PLATES 8” ALL PROCESSES 
hroughout the United 
States For i mac oa ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
ull particulars write 
AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 
The Acme Staple 


Machine Co.,Ltd. 524-530 S.DEARBORN ST. 


112 North Ninth Street, 


Camden, N. J. 7 CHICAGO 

















Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 



































THE NEW 


KIMBLE 


CYLINDER-PRESS 


MOTOR 


IS A WONDER 


It has 18 forward and 18 reverse speeds, and 
when you cut speed you cut current consumption and 
save power bills by just so much. 


Kimble Motors Are 
Alternating Current Only 


The Cylinder Press Motors are supplied in sizes 
up to 5 H.-P. 

The New Cylinder Press Motor secures varia- 
tions of speed through a device known as an auto- 
transformer controller. 

The auto-transformer controller isn’t a new 
kind of automobile, but a distinctively Kimble 
device for saving enough electricity-bill money to 
help the printer Juy an automobile. 

Mr. Kimble would explain it to you very clearly 
in two galleys of 6 point, interspersed with watts 
and ohms and volts and resistance coils and things 
but — take our word for it — this little device 
will surprise your meter by reducing power consumed 
every time you reduce press speed. “This means just 
so much less current metered. 

On all other variable-speed, alternating-current 
motors, you pay for maximum speed all the time — 
the current not used in turning the press being 
converted into useless heat in their resistance coils. 

The new Kimble Cylinder Press motor also 
gives you both higher and lower efficiency speeds 
than you get on any other motor; and in spite of 
its great discourtesy to the meter and for that 
reason to the front office of the electric light and 
power company, the electric people /i/e it because 
it is easy to install and because it ‘‘cuts in’? when 
you start a press, without jerking their line — does 
it on about half full-load current instead of three 
to six times full load. 

Let us tell you more about this wonderful motor. 
Also about Kimble Variable Speed Motors. 

Y H.-P. to z H.-P. for jobbers. 

4 H.-P. to 2 H.-P. for universals and ponies. 

1% H.-P. to 5 H.-P. for cylinders. 

Y% H.-P. tor H.-P. for linotypes, folders, stitchers, 
cutters, ete. 


It will pay you to tie to the Kimble if you have 
alternating-current electricity. 

If you have direct-current, the Lord help you 
—we can’t. 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boul. Chicago, Ill. 


TIME IS THE CHIEF 
COMMODITY 


The amount of cash paid for labor and service on a time 
basis exceeds that paid for any other article of merchandise in 
the markets of the world. 

And yet there is no other item of commerce so carelessly 


weighed or measured. 
Also, there is no other article of value so recklessly wasted. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH 
is a scientific instrument for measuring and recording time. It 
records both the time of day and the e/apsed time (actual work- 
ing time) —the time you sell or pay for. 
Used in your factory it will insure accuracy and save a lot of 
money. Our booklet, ‘‘ Accurate Cost Records,’’ tells about it. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 Jewelers Building, New York City 























Universal-Peerless 


Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, 
Loose-leaf Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet 
Covers. Straight Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect 
Register. Three Sizes, 30 in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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PRINTING INKS 
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The EXPANSION 


Plate-Mounting System 





“The System You Will 
Eventually Adopt.” 


Expansion System on Display at 
our Chicago Salesroom, 124 So. Fifth Ave. 


a brother printer tells you of a way to increase production and cut the costs, you take heed, don’t 
you? 
q First you examine carefully the claims made. 
@ Next you sift the evidence offered in proof. 
@ Finally, if the evidence Jooks good, you try it out on a small scale and watch results. 
Then, if the test proves successful, you adopt the idea and put it into operation as fast as practicable. 
@ This plan is equally logical and practical in trying out the EXPANSION PLATE-MOUNTING 
SYSTEM. 
@ When we tell you that the EXPANSION SYSTEM will cut down your make-up and make-ready 
time fifty per cent and increase the production proportionately, we don’t ask you to install the system 
off-hand on the strength of our assertion, 
@ All we ask of you isto take heed, examine our claims and sift the evidence we will offer in proof. 
Then, if it looks good to you, equip just one of your presses and keep careful tab on the results. We know 
what the test will prove. 
@ Differing from the advice offered by your brother printer, there is no sentiment attached to our 
offer — with us it is acold business proposition from start to finish. In making our claims good we not 
only help your business but help our own as well. In making the test we take all the chances, because 
we guarantee the results. 

Examine and act on these facts now. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Chicago Salesroom: ~ e e 
124 So. Fifth Avenue Grand Haven, Michigan 





























Boston Wire Stitchers! 
Boston Staple Binders! 


Single Head and Multi Heads will 
be exhibited at the International 
Printing and Advertising Exposition 
in New York City, April 19 to 26. 
Publishers of periodicals of large 
circulation should investigate the 
new No. 9 Multi Boston. 





BOSTON WIRE STITCHER COMPANY 




















The Carver Die and Plate Presses 


with the Demery Attachment and 
our Card Feeder will be on exhi- 
bition at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, April 
19 to 26, 1913. 


Space 92 


Manufactured in the following 
sizes: 
6 xl0in. 4%xQ in. 
3% x8 ~ 2% x8 in. 
4 x4 in. 


N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Care Ver — _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADI 
sat L "ER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnip al ° ARSONS "TRADING ‘co., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
aaeneaai AGE : J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga 
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Electric Hoists For Ventilating 

aes” SUPERIOR SERVICE Wiss: 
aper Rolls P ‘ 4 
Pamphlet No. 9014 Bulletin No. 235: 


OUR CLAIM AND IT IS BASED ON ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


The extraordinary record of Sprague Electric Motors for efficiency and range of application dates back to the 
pioneer days of motor application. 


Alternating 
Current 


Direct 
Current 





- 


Sprague Electric Type D, Direct Current Motor 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Are designed with a scientific knowledge of the requirements of every machine in the printing and allied trades. That 
is why they are operating a majority of the motor-driven plants of this country. They are saving printers 15°% to 40% 
on power expense alone. Jet our experts figure on your specifications free of obligation on your part. 

Write for Motor Equipment Bulletin No. 2374. 


Visit Our Booth at the National Printing Exposition, Grand Central Palace 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


Of General Electric Company 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 
San Francisco St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle 


























GOLDING MACHINERY 


WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE 
PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES EXPOSITION 
NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 19 TO 26 


progress, and the year 1912 was an active one with us in the experimental depart- 

ment. Although several thousand printers are satisfied with the productive and 
profit-earning ability of Golding Jobbers and Golding Paper Cutters, we have discovered 
some new features that mean decided improvements in these machines, and these improve- 
ments make even more conservative our recent recommendations on extra efficiency. 


[; IS our constant effort to keep in advance of the printers’ needs in the march of 


Job-Plant Efficiency is our hobby, and if you can’t get to 
the show and see our exhibit, send out a line for catalogs 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

















Automatic Press Control 


Two-Motor, Alternating-Current Equip- 
ment in Printing Plant of U.S, Express 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The MonitorSystem 


of Automatic Press Control 











PLACES AT THE FINGER ENDS of the 
pressman complete and positive control of every 
movement of the press. 


PROVIDES A METHOD of starting, stop- 
ping, reversing, accelerating, decelerating or 
locking the motor in the most efficient manner. 
IT PREVENTS ACCIDENTS by giving 


smooth and perfect operation regardless of Control switch with lever at downward or ‘‘ safety” 
position, The press is absolutely locked and can not 


careless or unskilled operators. be started from any other station. 
ITS SIMPLICITY IN OPERATION saves the time of the man on the job and 


enables him to work faster with better results. 


MONITOR CONTROLLERS are built in every style and size to meet the require- 


ments of every machine used in the printing industry. 





The installation of the equipment is easily and quickly made, due to its simplicity in 


construction. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW BULLETIN NO. 21 


MonitorControllerCompany 


lit South Gay Street, Baltimore 


























ACCOMPLISHED 


MEANS TO FULFIL A PROPHECY, AND THAT IS JUST WHAT THIS ROTARY SHEET CUTTER 
DOES IN CUTTING A PRINTED ROLL INTO VARIABLE LENGTH SHEETS IN 
ACCURATE REGISTER WITH THE PRINT 








i sng — KIDDER PRESS CoO. meee yy Cco., — Son ml 


Canada: TheJ.L. Morrison Co., Toronto. Great Britain: John Haddon & Co., London. Norway,Sweden, Finland and Denmark: Aktiebolaget Axel Christiernsson, Stockholm. 
REPRESENTED IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 





























MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO’S 


ENLARGED IRON FURNITURE 


7 ae: me Cut with the same 
accuracy as our 
labor-saving Iron 
Furniture. 


Made in widths 
from 15 to 60 ems, 
and in lengths from 
15 to 120 ems. 

Strength, Accuracy, 
Durability, Light- 
ness combined in 
our Iron Furniture. 
Worth while to test 
it. Big lot in use. 


| Saves trouble and 
vai time. 


MORGANS ¢& WILCOX MFG. CO., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Hand Presses, Paper Cutters, Proof Presses, Saw Tables, Steel Furniture, Big Steel 
Furniture, Patent Press Locks and other Specialties 

























































































Visitors to the National Printing Exposition at New Grand Central 
Palace, during week April 19 to 26, should avail themselves of the 
excellent opportunity afforded them to make a little journey to the 
home of the American Type Founders Company at Jersey City. 
Personally conducted tours of the plant where all the profit-pro- 
ducing type-faces are created, where all the interesting processes of 
typemaking are to be seen, unreservedly, under model manufacturing 
conditions, will be a source of real inspiration to all thoughtful 
printers. 

Additional features which will never be forgotten by visitors are the 
unique typographic library and museum, and the visitors’ luncheon, 
served daily at one o’clock. 

No visiting printer has ever gone away disappointed. 

It is only fifteen minutes from Liberty Street Ferry (downtown New 
York) to the plant of the American Type Founders Company, and 
twenty-five minutes from West Twenty-third Street Ferry (uptown New 
York). Boats from either ferry-house leave every half hour, making 
close connection with Central Railroad of New Jersey trains, landing 
visitors at Communipaw Avenue, practically to our very doorway. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
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TO ANSWER THE 


STITCHER 
QUESTION « 


Try out this late style Monitor with the 
improved features: 


POSITIVE FEED—NO KINKING 
SHORT STROKE CUT-OFF 
ENCLOSED SUPPORTER 
SOLID-HEAVY FORMER 


Our full line of Monitor Bindery Machines, 
including the Monitor Box Stitchers, Multiplex 
and Duplex Punching Machines, Round-corner 
Cutters, Paging and Numbering Machines, Hard 
Die Perforators, Creasers and Scorers, Emboss- 
ers, Table Shears, Standing Presses and Job 
Backers can be seen in operation at the 


National Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, New 
York, April 19-26. Come and See Them 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


306-12 SOUTH CANAL ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York, 124 White Street Boston, 130 Pearl Street 
No. 1 Latest Style Monitor Wire Stitcher 
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Printers — 


If you want to produce 


Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


528 S. Dearborn St. 


J.M. HOBER ™ Gucxco 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mgr. 





Line Beveler driven by Form L Motor 


Form L Motors are designed and built 

to meet any condition requiring small 

power for either belt or gear drive or 

for direct connection. ‘There are more 

than a million dollars’ worth in use. 
Write for our Bulletin 157E 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


AMPERE, N. J. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 



































CHANDLER & PRICE PRESGQSES 








FOR FOR 
SALE 4 19 = SALE 

BY gry a , : BY 
DEALERS 5, DEALERS 


HE call for Chandler & Price Gordons is increasing each year. The 
T gross sales for 1912 were the largest in the twenty-six years of manu- 
facturing. The reason is that the Presses are efficient —they are the 
money-makers in any plant. They take care of the every-day work and the 
special work —do all in a most satisfactory way and in the shortest possible 
time. Our facilities for manufacturing are up to date in every respect — even 
to the casting —the foundry being our particular pride. Every part of the 
work is done in our own factory and each detail looked after with the most 
rigid scrutiny. The presses are thoroughly tested before shipping and abso- 
lutely guaranteed in material and workmanship. Write for descriptive 
pamphlet to-day. 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, MAKERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Keystone-ize Your Plant 
Discard Obsolete Materials and Methods 








HE OLD TIME stage coach, the canal boat and the 
tallow dip are but memories of our oldest inhabitants. 
Such methods would be wholly inefficient in these 
days of 100-mile-an-hour mail and express trains, 
wireless telegraphy and electric lights, yet, in the 
printing industry, especially in composing rooms, 
where all printed work originates, we invariably find that methods 
just as ancient and obsolete are still retained. The Keystone has 
made a study and analysis of such conditions in printing plants, 
and with the ability to improve and modernize we introduce better 
methods, eliminate lost motion, obtain greater efficiency, and thereby 
insure increased production and better quality at reduced cost. 


Keystone originated the idea of combining a real, practical, 
labor-saving and cost-reducing working system with the most 
durable and satisfactory construction in Steel Furniture yet devised, 
and the two, in harmonious combination, are obtainable only in 
what is known as our service and our composing-room equip- 
ment. We devised the working system first, and embodied it in 
the only really serviceable and lasting construction ever offered 
to the printers of this country. 


Remember this: Keystone was the first to design and build 
the present-day composing-room equipment in steel, and was the 
first to erect and operate a plant for this specific purpose, and 
is today furnishing this service to more printing plants of this 
country than all its competitors combined. 


Would it interest you if we should suggest a working system 
that would effect a saving of from 10 to 25 per cent. in cost of 
operating your plant, and insure a larger output in a reduced floor 
space? We would like to submit proofs of what our service has 
done for others. Put us on the job at once. 








= Keystone Type Foundry ...:= 
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Composing Room Efficiency 


Reverse side the same 


Keystone Steel Cabinet U-5072—Maximum of Efficiency 


Bite sides of this Cabinet are exactly alike and the arrangement of the Equipment is such that when 
two compositors are working, one on each side of the cabinet, either has his own individual equip- 
ment—a double-depth lead and slug rack on top; a slanting work-bank the full length of the cabinet 
with a sunken section containing auxiliary boxes for holding half measures, justifiers or rule, and sixteen 
round bottom boxes for copper and brass spaces; a drawer under the work-bank of ample proportions for 
copy, sticks, etc., and a man’s small personal belongings. There is also a shelf below the drawer large 
enough to hold two quarter size cases or a dumping galley. 

Such an arrangement as the above should make every compositor take a personal pride in preserving 
this material and keeping his equipment clean and in good order. By so doing he would concentrate 
adequate working material of the right kind within easy reach, save many useless steps, add to his effi- 
ciency, decrease cost of production and increase profits. A composing room equipped with these cabinets 
presents a fine appearance, combines efficiency and cleanliness and promotes health and good order. 

The cabinet contains twenty-two extra-depth cases on each side and occupies a floor space of 7144x 33% inches. The electric 


lighting is excellent; four top lights and shades are so placed that the banks on both sides are well and evenly lighted and that 
no direct rays reach the compositor’s eyes; a light is also placed over each tier of cases under work-bank. 








= Keystone Type Foundry ..= 


This insert set in John Hancock Condensed and Harris Roman 
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YOU HAVE READ OUR CLAIMS—WE HAVE THE PROOF 


COME AND SEE 


WE GUARANTEE DOUBLE THE PRODUCT, PLATE FOR PLATE 














The Duplex Printing Press Company will have an extensive exhibit in Booth 2 of the Printing 
Traces’ Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, April 19-26. All publishers and other 
interested parties are invited to make the booth their headquarters in the building and to freely 
exaynine our machines — the machines which are leading the world to-day and which caused the 
following comment from one of our chief competitors : 


“THE OLD COMPANIES ARE IN A RUT. THE SURPRISES ALL COME FROM BATTLE CREEK” 


“OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS.” Do we need anything more than the 
following list to demonstrate to you that an inspection of the DUPLEX PRESSES is next 


in order? 


A Few of Our Recent Customers 


NEW YORK: New York Tribune. Complete press and stereo- RICHMOND, VA.: Times-Dispatch. Sextuple Press and 
Color Supplement Quad with stereotype equipment. (Sec- 
ond purchase.) 


STAMFORD, CONN.: Bulletin. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN.: Sun. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.: Reformer. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

FRANKFORT, KY.: Journal. 10-page Duplex Flat-bed 
Press. 

HIAWATHA, KAN.: World. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

MARSHALL, MO.: Democrat-News. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: World. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

GLOBE, ARIZ.: Globe Record. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL.: C. A. Storke. 10-page Duplex 
Flat-bed Press. 

MUSCATINE, IOWA: News. 12-page Duplex Flat-bed 
Press. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.: New paper. 12-page Duplex Flat- 
bed Press. 

LOWVILLE, N. Y.: Herald. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

PHOENIXVILLE, PA.: Republican. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 

JUNCTION CITY, KAN.: Union. Duplex Flat-bed Press. 


type room equipment. 


NEW YORK: Bronx Publishing Company. 20-page Tubular 


Plate Press and stereotype equipment. 


LANCASTER, PA.: New Era. 20-page Tubular Plate Press 
and stereotype equipment. (Third purchase.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: American. 12-page Tubular Plate 
Press and stereotype equipment. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: News and Record-Herald. Duplex Me- 
chanical Compressor Steam Table Equipment. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.: Daily Record. 20-page Tubular Plate 
Press and stereotype equipment. (Third purchase.) 

COLUMBIA, S. C.: Daily Press. 12-page Tubular Plate 
Press and stereotype equipment. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO: Central Press Association. Duplex 
Mechanical Compressor Steam Table, etc. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO: Leader. Stereotyping Machinery. 

ITHACA, N. Y.: Journal. 16-page Tubular Plate Press and 
stereotype equipment. (Second purchase.) 

LANSING, MICH.: State Republican. Quadruple Press, 
with complete stereotyping equipment. (Third purchase.) 

MUSKEGON, MICH.: Chronicle-News. 16-page Tubular LIMA, PERU: Duplex Flat-bed Press. 
Plate Press and stereotype equipment. (Second purchase.) PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL: Duplex Flat-bed Press. 


RICHMOND, VA.: News-Leader. Sextuple Press and stereo. BAHIA, BRAZIL: Duplex Flat-bed Press. 


typing equipment. MONTEREY, MEXICO: Duplex Flat-bed Press. 





Send to us to-day for catalogs and illustrations 
—and remember to call at our Exposition Booth 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S. A. 
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LONDON World Building, New York 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY, LTD. 
188 Fleet St., E. C. 


MILLER & RICHARD, General Canadian Agents 


PARIS 
LINOTYPE & MACHINERY, LTD. 
10 Rue de Valois 





























a worse press than the others. It is so much better a 
e. press than all others for the reason that, knowing both 
their merits and demerits, we were able to wholly elimi- 
nate the latter and simplify and enhance the former, 


. HE PREMIER is no imitation. If it were it would be 
PRY 


STN carrying these to the very highest point of accuracy and 
efficiency. 

We court the most critical examination and measurement of —firstly, 
each individual part; secondly, of each assembled device with relation to 
its function; and, finally, to the press as a whole. We invite the severest 
tests that can be put upon it. We know the result —it would be merely 
an additional confirmation of our oft asserted claim that 


The PREMIER 


Is the BEST of All Two-Revolution Presses 


Let Us Tell You About It 














AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Spokane, Seattle, Dallas— 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co, 

Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs.J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. 

Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON BRos., 
105 Elizabeth St., Canada West, 

Montreal, P.Q, — Gro. M. STEWART, 
92 McGill St,, Canada East. 

Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime 
Provinces. 

London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. 
SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 








The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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Lh hd] / Especially valuable for making easy \ 
MME, flowing Inks that will run smoothly down Ra 
the fountain of the Press, distribute aM 
readily and uniformily on the rollers, JMR 
producing a perfectly clear black impression, ///M/| 


Peerless Black makes the | 
best Half tone Ink foruseon JM 
Fast Running Presses. Vy 
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THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK COMPANY 


PITTSBURG, U.S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY, Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


\ BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 
\ 
\ 


63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C. Kaufmannoshaus, 179 Hamburg 90 Rue Amelot, Paris 
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Look for the Biggest of These at the National Exposition This Month 





HYDRAULIC 
MOULDING 
PRESSES 


i * 


SIX HUNDRED TON (i SIX HUNDRED TON 
LEAD PRESS oo Rx WAX PRESS 


_ 


** What will each 
of these do?” 
*Twill be an in- 
teresting ques- 
tion for visiting 
electrotypers to 
ask our repre- 
sentative at the 
Exposition. 


TWO THOUSAND TON (4,000,000 LB.) LEAD PRESS 


Whether you think your own shop is too small or otherwise 
unsuited to the installation of one of our big Hydraulic Lead 
Presses, or whether you think it way fit your needs, it is worth 
while to be fully posted. The big one applies its pressure over 
540 square inches of platen surface, and will mould a half-tone 30 
inches wide by any length. It operates so smoothly and rapidly 
that its tremendous power is scarcely noted. Ask us about it. 





F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Printers’ and Platemakers’ Equipment 
Main Office and Works, 70-80 CRANBERRY ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, 10 SPRUCE STREET CHICAGO, 431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
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Three Million New York Telephone Books 


Covered in One Year on 


Sheridan 16/2 in. Circular Covering Machines 


One and Three-Quarter Million “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” 
Bound and Gathered Every Month on 


Sheridan 16/2 in. Combination Binders and Gatherers 


Over a Million “Cosmopolitan Magazines” 
Covered Every Month on 


Sheridan 12 in. Horizontal Coverers 


Five Million Sears, Roebuck Mail-Order 
Catalogues 


Bound in One Year on 


Sheridan 14/2 in. ‘‘Perfect Binders” 


With practically no exceptions, all large magazines, 
mail-order catalogues and telephone books are bound 
or covered on SHERIDAN machines. The names 
of a few users are given above. Write to-day for cat- 
alogue on SHERIDAN ‘‘PERFECT BINDERS,” 
COVERERS AND GATHERING MACHINES. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Established 1835 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK ; 607 and 609 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


63-69 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 

















ART CAXTON 
PRESSES 


Will Be on Exhibition During the 


National Printers’ Exposition, New York 
Grand Central Palace, April 19-26 


H. Hinze Machinery Company, tne. 


Sole American Agents 
New York Office: Tribune Building Philadelphia Office: 210 South 11th Street 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


We have also secured the Sole 
American Agency for the 
KRAUSE line machinery, 
made by Karl Krause, Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Comprising: 


Embossing Presses Stamping Presses 
Trimmers Creasers 
Round Cornering Machines 
Die Cutters Roughing Machines 
Punching Machines, Etc. 





H. Hinze Machinery Company 


Incorporated 


Tribune Building, New York Small Die Cutter 









































SUPPOSING we 
take one of your 
human feeders, an 
essential and very 
expensive adjunct to 
your old-style, clam- 
shell platen presses 
known as “jobbers” 
and transform him 
into a powerful 
factor for cost 
reduction — 









































SUPPOSING he 
gives you an output 
equivalent to three 
or four of the hand- 
fed machines with 
printing quality of 
cylinder press char- 
acter. Would you 
not be willing, out of 
the savings thereby 
effected, to pay for 
an AUTOPRESS, 
the machine that 
makes this possible? 


























Important—Brief, and to the Point 





THE business of The Autopress Company for 1912 shows an 
increase of 50% over 1911. 


IT was about 400% over 1909. 


NEARLY 800 AUTOPRESSES have been sold and shipped to 
all parts of the world. Among these users, how many were 
disappointed P 


THINK IT OVER! 


THE G@MPANY sess, 


BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
299 Broadway, New York TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw Ave. 
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West Virginia 
Book Papers 


IN CASE OR TON LOTS IN CHICAGO 


Printers can secure our Velvo-Enamel 
and our Marquette Enamel Papers at 
almost a moment's notice, for we have 
extensively stocked them in standard sizes 
in our warehouses. A printer can secure 
a case or a ton of a standard size of either 
of these papers at short notice. 


The convenience of this arrangement 
can not but be apparent to the printer. It 
is merely one evidence of the service 
extended by the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company. 

Printers no longer have to endure the 
inconvenience of exasperating delays in the 
matter of book paper delivered in large lots. 


On your next hurry-up catalogue it 
would be well to remember where to 
secure immediately the paper for the job. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER 
COMPANY (Inc.) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: 
Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; 
Duncan Mills, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. dy 
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EFFICIENCY 
on the Press 


If it takes 300 overlays of various sizes to bring up a certain 
form on one make of press, and only 150 overlays are re- 
quired to obtain the same result on a similar form on another 
make of press, it is evident 


FIRST SECOND 


That a due regard for efficiency 
will demand the press requiring 
the least labor in obtaining the 


That the extra 150 overlays that 
were required on the first press is 
necessary to make up for the me- 


desired results; and chanical deficiencies of the press. 


We know of a case where a ten hour make-ready on a 
New Series Cottrell was sufficient to pass a form that had 
previously been made ready by the same pressman on an- 
other make of press and on which he spent twenty-four 
hours before it was O.K. This shows 


A Gain of 14 Hours 


for the Cottrell, which, at an ordinary speed of 1600 per hour 
would give a net output of at least 20,000 copies before 
the other machine got started. 


New Series High Speed Four Roller Convertible Delivery Two-Revolution Cottrell 


As a master printer you should investigate the efficiency of 
your presses first along these lines—a very easy thing to 
do because overlays are easily counted. Send for booklet. 








IN DETAIL 


Some of the Mechan- 
ical Features in the 


NEW SERIES 


COTTRELL 


that make for this 
Efficiency are: 


Perfect bed movement; ac- 
cessibility of parts requiring 
changing in make-ready; 


Large and Heavy Register Segments 


rigidity of impression; pat- 
ented register controlling 
device; powerful toggle 
joints operated by a rocking 
lever to bring down and 
hold the cylinder on the im- 
pression; six vibrating roll- 
ers; all compositon rollers, 
except the fountain roller, are 
interchangeable; convertible 
sheet delivery which can be 
changed in three to five min- 
utes, and many other profit- 
making features which we 
should be pleased to tell you 
about. May we? 











Keystone Tyre Founpry 
General Selling Agents 


Philadelphia New York 
Detroit Atlanta 


Chicago Works: 
San Francisco 





Westerly, R. I. 


C. B. Corrrett & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers 


25 Madison Square, N., New York 
343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Set in Keystone’s John Hancock, John Hancock Condensed and Harris Roman. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 
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Keystone Sem1-Steel 
Imposing Surfaces 


DURABLE, ACCURATE, SATISFACTORY 


They grow better with age, never wear out, and will be more valuable after ten years’ service than when they 
were first installed. Keystone semi-steel surfaces are as much superior to marble surfaces as electric light is to 
candle light. Semi-steel surfaces are finished smooth and true and stay so, while marble surfaces are seldom 

accurate and are liable to be 
scratched and marred 
by the first form im- 
posed. Marble surfaces 
in almost any compos- 
ing room will show 
this better than it can be told. 


Keystone semi-steel surfaces are made as accurate as the bed of a press; less time is required in locking up 
and no expense is incurred, as on marble, by type, rules, etc., catching in any soft or uneven portions. It has 
been said that as much type and rules have been spoiled on marble imposing 
surfaces as by actual use on the press. For these reasons, 
and because they are always a permanent investment, 
up-to-date printers everywhere are using Keystone 
semi-steel imposing surfaces, and through their use are 
saving money every day. 


Keystone semi-steel surfaces are made 134 inches in 
thickness and double ribbed on bottom with a %-inch 
rabbet on the four sides of the tops to support the end 
of galleys in sliding matter on or off the surface. This 
rabbet may be omitted if desired. 


As no coffin is necessary, there are nearly 400 more 
square inches in a semi-steel surface than in the corre- 
sponding size in marble. For example :—A frame built 
for a marble slab 36x 60 inches would take a semi-steel 
surface 394x634 inches, a difference of 3% inches 
each way, and still occupy no more floor space. 


Keystone semi-steel imposing surfaces can be fur- 
nished any size from 12 inches square up to 84x 264 
inches in one casting, at the regular price of three 
cents per square inch. The table below gives the sizes 
of semi-steel surfaces compared with marble, using 


standard size frames. Bottom view showing crossed-ribbed construction 





























STANDARD SIZE 
MARBLE TOPS 
INCHES 


STANDARD SIZE 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 
INCHES 


LIST PRICE FOR 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 
ONLY 


STANDARD SIZE 
MARBLE TOPS 
INCHES 


STANDARD SIZE 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 
INCHES 


LIST PRICE FOR 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 
ONLY 


STANDARD SIZE 
MARBLE TOPS 
INCHES 


STANDARD SIZE 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 
INCHES 


LIST PRICE FOR 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 
ONLY 





24 x 36 
26 x44 
28 x 50 
36 x 48 
32 x 60 





27% x39% 
29% x47% 
31% x534 
39% x51 
35% x 63% 





$32 10 
41 46 
49 92 
60 36 
66 90 








26x76 
36 x 60 
28 x 80 
48 x 60 





29% x79 
39% x 63% 
31% x 83% 
514% x 63% 





$69 57 
74 49 
78 06 
97 26 








30 x90 
48 x72 
40 x 80 
48 x 96 





33% x934% 
51% x754% 
434% x 83% 
514% x99% 





$ 93 03 
115 71 
108 03 
152 61 








Coffins are Not Required or Supplied with Semi-Steel Tops 


Keystone ‘ype Foundry 


Type, Material and Steel Printing Plant Equipment 


Philadelphia 


New York 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Set in Keystone’s Caslon Bold Extended and Casion Lightface, with 12 Point Panel Border No. 7 
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| Bue <eyeLovers 
Single and Double Thick 


HE AUTOMOBILE F YOU HAVE NOT YET 
INDUSTRY used more SEEN samples of the new 
Buckeye Covers this year than Double Thick Buckeye Covers, 
it used of any three other it will pay you to call up your 
cover papers combined. jobber wow and ask for them. 











Price does not ordinarily cut 
much figure in determining 
the make-up of an automobile 
catalogue, and it is therefore a 
fair inference that Buckeye 
Covers owe their predomi- 
nance in this field to their 
goodness rather than to their 
cheapness. 


The makers of fine automobile catalogues 
have discovered that Buckeye Covers, in spite 
of their moderate cost, are best, regardless 
of price, for most catalogue and booklet jobs. 
Shall we send you the “‘proofs”’ ? 


Made in all the popular Buck- 
eye colors, in both antique 
and ripple finishes, the double- 
thick items can be depended 
upon to match the single-thick 
weights perfectly when the 
two are used together. 


There are few cover requirements that can 
not now be met by one of the 16 colors, 4 
finishes and 4 weights in which Buckeye 
Covers are made; there is none that can be 
met so effectively and satisfactorily by any 
other stock at anywhere near the Buckeye 
price. 











“*Proofs’’ sent free by express if requested on your business letter-head. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO, 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU: 


Dobler & Mudge. DENVER The Peters Paper Co. OKLAHOMA CITY.Western Newspaper Union 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. GRAND RAPIDS . . Central Michigan Paper Co. M Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. HOUSTON, TEX.. . Southwestern Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA . . Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
John Martin Paper Go. C. P. Lesh Paper Co. The Alling & Cory Co. 
CHATTANOOGA. . Archer Paper Co. INDIANAPOLIS... . {tt Papor Co. PITTSBURGH. ...{ The Chatfleld & Woods Co. 
ne White Paper Co. fe PORTLAND, ORE. Pacific Paper Co. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. Zellerbach Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA. . Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. Tayloe Paper Co. ROCHESTER The Alling & Cory Co. 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. MIDDLETOWN, O.. The Sabin-Robbins Paper Co. . Graham Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. MILWAUKEE oes E.-A. Bouer Co. Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
The Cin’ti Cordage & Pa. Co. *** \Standard Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. MINNEAPOLIS ....McClelJan Paper Co. SAN FRANCISCO. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 4 Richmond Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS The Central Ohio Paper Co. Co. American Type Founders Co. 
DALLAS, TEX. . . . . Southwestern Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO.... The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. NEW YORK Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
The,Union Paper & Twine Co. 32-34-36 Bleecker Street. FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 
The Co. OAKLAND, CAL. .. .Zellerbach Co. H Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, 




















Gather the knowledge of thy 
life’s vocation 

Where’er thou find’st a glean- 
ing ne’er $0 poor: 

Read thou! Thy lesson shall, in 
‘Time’s probation, 

Ripen thy mind, which, fruiting, 
shall Secure 

Thy place in honor, peaceful 
and assured. 

This day i$ thine, but night 
comes quickly on: 

Though pleasure must have 
way, a not allured 

From Wisdom’s pages ere thy 
day be done. 












































Designed and lettered by 


F. J. TREZISE, The Henry O. Shepard Company, 


Printers and Binders, 
624-682 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Instructor Inland Printer Technical School and 
I. T. U. Course in Printing. 








Copyright, 1913, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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The Inland Printer 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 


TERMS: United States and Canada, $3.00 a year, in advance. Foreign, $3.85 a year. 


Vol. 51 APRIL, 1913 


An Unrequited Service 


By A. H. M. 


Illustrations by John T. Nolf 


=“=<PR. WILLIAM GOODFER — “ Bill’? Goodfer — leaned 
back in his swivel chair, tapped his upper teeth with his 
lead-pencil, while maintaining one ‘of those facial con- 
tortions which the business man is wont to assume in 


moments of deep and _ solitary consideration. Mr. 
uma ~roOdfer was contemplating a cost sheet, and the prob- 
him, ever old and ever new, was how it came about that the 


3) 








$e comma ean 
lem before 
estimated selling price fell short of 
the actual cost price. 

Mr. Goodfer was, and is, a 
printer — “‘in a fair way of trade” 
—taking an active and intelligent 
interest in organized efforts to 
determine the principles of busi- 
ness, the period of his adolescence 
having been spent in a printing- 
office. The supplementary aca- 
demic instruction of a_ business 
college “Bill” never thought of, 
and if he had thought of it, he 
would have “guessed it was a good 
thing,” and let it go at that. Thus 
it came about that when some elementary principles of business were 
enunciated with oratorical vehemence at the weekly meetings of the 
organized printers, Mr. Goodfer was swept with enthusiasm and 
became a little tedious to his contemporaries in relations regarding 
how he ran his machines —he had one composing machine — but 
pluralized it to ““make a better story,” as the newspaper boys say. 





“Bill” Goodfer 
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‘Bill’ Goodfer was a good printer, and like many men who have 
acquired skill along one channel, he was slightly but perceptibly | 


. 


“swelled.” The savage who found the sail-ring cast upon the shore, 
and sticking this handsome ornament in his nose 
henceforth disdained his less fortunate neighbors 
as beings of lower intelligence, is cited as a “type” | 

| quite common among those who dwell amid the 
| blessings of civilization. And with such types in 
the case, who can blame the printer for being 
proud of his skill and impressing his sense of that 
pride by such hauteur as he may care to assume, 
for it is harmless, and like the lightly clad gentle- 
man with the ring in his nose, if it amuses him it 
amuses his neighbors very much more—so every- | 
body should be satisfied. 

Mr. Goodfer, as we have said, tapping his 
teeth in his cogitations — tooth-tapping and head- 
scratching being supposedly stimulating to cere- 
bral activity, or an excuse for it—was roused to a change of attitude 
by the approach of one who gave unmistakable evidences of being a 

















** Proos — P-r-o-u-l-x — Proos ”’ 


prospective customer. 

If a heavily breathing gentleman, of portly presence, in a fur-lined 
overcoat, displaying the glitter of gems in his scarf and the blue gleam : 
of a big diamond on a pudgy hand, and that hand is fumbling out a 
roll of papers as he advances — if such a man is not a prospective 
customer, when seen advancing on the desk of the mainbrace of a 
printery, then all indications fail. 

This pleasing presence awakened Mr. Goodfer from his meditation. 
He did not rise from his chair, but, catching the visitor’s eye, he nodded 
and inquired colorlessly : 

“How do?” 

And the visitor, drawing a chair into convenient position, threw 
back his overcoat, sat down and replied like an echo, heavily and 
huskily : 

“How do?” 

The visitor offered the suggestion that it was a fine day. Mr. 
Goodfer agreed. The visitor intimated that it was a pretty cold day. 
Mr. Goodfer assented. The visitor was of opinion that there would 
be a change soon, and Mr. Goodfer considered such a possibility not 
remote. These preliminaries giving the visitor a chance to get his 
papers in a still more muddled condition than they were in before, he 
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unfolded them as he advised Mr. Goodfer that he was “thinking of 
getting a little printing done,” adding abruptly: 

** My name is Proos.”’ 

**Proos?” answered Mr. Goodfer inquiringly. 

“Yes, Proos — P-r-o-u-l-x — Proos.”’ 

‘**H—I of a name,” thought Mr. Goodfer, but answered amiably, 
“Ah, yes; glad to know you, Mr. Proos. My name is Goodfer.”’ 

Proulx explained that he and “his company” had acquired a valu- 
able manufacturing right, and the possibilities of business looming 
largely on their imagination, they were desirous of advertising the 
virtues of the article and at the same time stimulate those who might 
have a surplus of capital to carry the financial load. The article and 
process of manufacture were fully patented in every land where folks 
wore clothes, according to Mr. Proulx, who, though frequently obscure 
and irrelevant in his narration, never showed any lowering of pressure 


in his steam gage. 
“You want a prospectus?” said Goodfer in a tone between an 


assertion and a question. 

‘*No—not what you would call a prospectus. You see, we are not 
just quite sure yet, and we want something that can be sent out, and at 
the same time be used in various ways, as well as for a prospectus.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Goodfer. In 
fact he did not see — yet,—but did 
a little stalling to give himself time 
to think. 

He succeeded, after a_ little 
difficulty, in getting the papers 
regarding the subject matter from 
Mr. Proulx, whose gabble and 
ineffectual pawing for lost scraps 
of writing or print gritted on Mr. 
Goodfer’s nerves. 

Hurriedly looking over the het- 
erogenous collection of manuscript, 
typewriting, reprint and_ prints 
from line and half-tone engravings, Mr. Goodfer asked a leading question: 

“What size do you want this — how many pages and how many 
do you want printed?” 

“Well, now,” said Proulx, “‘You see I don’t quite know. I just 
wanted to get an idea. This is a big thing and we are sort of feeling 
our way.” 




















“We fix up stuff every day. Part of our business.” 
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** All right,”’ said Goodfer, briskly. “‘ Tell you what we’d better do. 
Let me put this stuff in shape for what it will make, and then you can 
look over it and decide what you want to run and what you want to 
cut out or change. We'll get it in form, you see; then you can decide 

how many you want to run, and then we can make 
you a price.” 

“To be sure—to be sure; very kind of you, 
indeed,” said Proulx, “but I don’t want to put you 
to so much trouble. I just want a general idea, 
you know, and ——” 

“Oh, that’s all right; we fix up stuff every day. 
Part of our business,” laughed Goodfer, glancing 

| at the disorderly pile of data. 

| ee “Well, of course, if that is the case, I shall be 
| Ay oi = very much obliged. This is a big thing and we 
| ee, will use a lot of printing, but we are — feeling our 
| way, you know, f-e-e-l-i-n-g our way. My address 
| ___| —TI have no office down town as vet — is 2315 
| Blank wecet. Yes, J. F. Peo — Proaia — 

That’s right.” 

Mr. Goodfer marked the name and address on the corner of one of 
the sheets of manuscript, under the eye and dictation of his prospective 
customer, and said “All right, Mr. Proos; we'll send you the dope and 
you can let us know about the job when you make up your mind what 
you want.” 

“Thank you — thank you,” effused Proulx, and, shaking hands 
with his new guide, counselor and friend, went upon his way. 

Mr. Goodfer carefully and gingerly sorted the manuscript, etc., 
left with him, and with a thick blue pencil numbered the sheets all and 
sundry from 1 up to 36. A few newspaper clippings and typewritten 
slips he pasted on larger sheets to bring the whole mass to uniform size. 
The prints of line cuts and other engravings he treated in the same way, 
first making sure that there was no memorandum on the backs of 
these, for as I have said, Bill Goodfer knew his business. 

Having the “proposition” in orderly array for examination, Mr: 
Goodfer settled himself to the task of analyzing the subject, getting 
the essence of the argument, and placing it clearly, convincingly and 
succinctly in typographic form — just like a lawyer preparing a brief, 
an architect drawing a plan, or any other professional worker bringing 
years of training, extensively intimate experience and special knowledge 
to bear upon a specific problem. 
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A sixteen-page pamphlet and cover would be about the thing, he 
reasoned, if all the matter was “played up,” but it would stand reducing 
to eight pages without a cover, by re-writing and condensing. He 
came to these conclusions after two or three hours’ consideration, more 
or less interrupted by other business duties. 

By the afternoon of the following day, Mr. Goodfer had the ideas 
which he hoped would meet the views of Mr. Proulx, in concrete form — 
which is to say, he had prepared a neat “dummy,” pencil lined and 
lettered, with the places for the illustrations marked and numbered, 
and with an attractive cover-paper on which was neatly drawn the 


legend ‘ 
as Proulx’s 


° I-K-O-L-I-K-E 
or 
Liquid Iron 
Enamel Coating or Sheathing 
For All Purposes. 

And Mr. Goodfer, looking upon the work of his hands, declared 
that it was good and dispatched the fruit of his labors to Mr. J. F. 
Proulx at his address, 2315 Blank street, with the lively expectation of 
both honor and profit therefrom in the course of time. 

The days went on, however, and the days extended into weeks, and 
no word came from the Ikolike job, though letters of inquiry were 
dispatched to Mr. Proulx, and so it chanced that on a day when Mr. 
Goodfer was in the office of one of his steady customers, the said steady 
customer tossed before him a neatly printed pamphlet with the remark: 
“There is something with get-up to it. Why don’t you hump yourself 
and get out stuff like that?” 

But to this taunt Mr. Goodfer replied not; his mind was busy and 
his soul was filled with wrath, for before him were his ideas, his dummy, 
worked out, of course, but his, and the title thereof was 


Proulx’s 
]1-K-0O-L-L-K-E 
Out of this it came about that the afternoon mail carried a missive 
to Mr. Proulx, which read: 


Sir,—We have written to you the 10th of last month and on the 
2d of the present month, inquiring as to the disposition of the matters 
we prepared to your order for printing the pamphlet or booklet on 
Ikolike, but have had no reply to our inquiries. We are informed, and 
have been supplied with a copy of the pamphlet which you have had 
printed, using the plans we supplied you with on the understanding 
you were to have this work done in our establishment. 
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Enclosed please find bill for services rendered on account said job, 
for which we will request you to remit by return mail. 
Yours truly, 
W. Gooprer PRINTING Co. 
per W. G. 


Two or three days thereafter the answer came: 


W. Goodfer Printing Co.: 

GENTLEMEN,—Replying to your letter of the 20th, I have not 
replied to your previous communications because I have been out of 
town and because of these communications intimating or tending to 
show by inference that some form of contract, oral or otherwise, exists 
between your company and myself. The work you “planned,” as you 
term it, for me, and for which you send a bill, you distinctly stated to 
be entirely voluntary, and whatever business we should do together 
would be an after consideration. A member of our company happening 
to have a certain amount owing him by a printer in this city asked me 
to let him have the handling of this little job of work by which to secure 
a settlement. 

You will please recollect that I was indisposed to allow you to go 
to the trouble of making up these sheets for me, but your Mr. Goodfer 
insisted. Under the circumstances I am sorry that I can not recognize 
your claim upon me and return your bill herewith. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. F. PRouLx. 


With a lowering face Mr. Goodfer read. Action — action — stirred 
him, and a few minutes found him in the office of his confidential legal 
adviser, who listened to the story of his wrongs with as much interest as 
a legal adviser can who is tired struggling to keep his clients out of 
court. And the sum and substance of his advice to the choleric Mr. 
Goodfer was “Nothing doing — unless you want to spend a little 
money for the fun of annoying — which is poor business.” 


BY-PRODUCTS 


Science has an awful sound; so serious, sage, wise and profound. By it we’re always jolted off 
on some new track: take Metehnikoff, for instance, now; he says that milk, if drunk when sour, grim. 
death will bilk for many a year, and you can jig on what you used to feed the pig. We never knew 
just what to do with sawdust. In the lake we threw the stuff in tons to clear it out and suffocated 
all the trout; so when I think of Classen — well, I’m moved to rise and ramp and yell, because he 
says that that ground wood would make prime whisky, just as good as ever trickled down a throat, 
and that’s a stunt that gets my goat. Ah, blessed blessings that we’ve passed, or missed and stood 
around and gassed and never minded them at all; alas, it turns our blood to gall; good liquor in that 
sawdust bank, heaved in the lake, and there it sank; and that life-savin’ sour milk to keep us young 
and fine as silk, we passed it up for squeals and groans from hardening pipes and creaking bones. 
And so it goes, we give away the things we need most, every day. We throw ideas here and there as 
if we had cartloads to spare, and then some nut collects this ore, assumes the center of the floor, 
making a splash that drowns our cries, and echo answers, ‘‘Aw, get wise.” 
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Printers of Note—John Baptist Bodoni 


By Walter C. Bleloch 





O JOHN BAPTIST (GIAMBATTISTA) BODONT, who 
is described by one writer as “the king of early printers,” 
must be given credit for a very material advancement of 
“The Art Preservative of All Arts.” Few, if any, of 
those identified with the early days of the craft had a 
‘areer as interesting as that of Bodoni, and his strength 











of purpose is revealed throughout its entire course. 

Born in Saluzzo, in 1740, Bodoni apparently inherited his taste 
from his father, a printer of Italy who, it seems, has never been credited 
with any remarkable achievements in the history of the craft. That 
the information and instructions given by the father did not fall upon 
barren ground is quite evident from the progress ef the son.  His- 
torians agree that at an early age Bodoni displayed remarkable ability 
in designing and engraving upon wood. At the age of eighteen he and 
a friend left Saluzzo to seek their fortune in other climes, and finally, 
after days of hardships, reached Rome, where an uncle of his companion 
advised them both to return to Saluzzo. A chance visit to the printing 
office of the Propaganda brought results which changed the plans of 
the discouraged Bodoni and affected his entire after life. 

The superintendent of the Propaganda printing-office was greatly 
pleased with the engravings shown by Bodoni as samples of his work, 
and he at once arranged to secure his services. While engaged in his 
daily work, his unusual intelligence attracted the attention of the head 
of the Propaganda, with the result that Bodoni’s education was con- 
tinued in the higher studies and he became a very proficient student of 
what at that time was known as the “Oriental languages.” His 
success in that line brought him the entire charge of the printing of the 
**Arab-Copht Missal” and the “Alphabetum Tibetanum” in 1762. The 
work was such an exceptionally good piece of printing, and so well 
edited, that the head of the Propaganda gave instructions for Bodoni’s 
name to be placed on the volume as a slight token of appreciation of 
the services rendered. 

Six years later we find Bodoni in Parma, where he remained for 
twenty years in the one office. His ability had made him famous in 
the printing world, and he was urged to return to Rome and take entire 
charge of printing the Italian, Latin and Greek classics. In order to 
keep Bodoni in Parma, the Duke of Parma is reported to have fitted 
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up a printing-office in his palace and to have turned the office over to 
Bodoni. During the years he was in this last mentioned office, Bodoni 
printed the works which have made his name famous and brought him 
credit that endures to this day. His Homer of 1808, containing a dedi- 
‘ation in Italian, French and Latin, to Napoleon, is generally considered 
by authorities as his most beautiful work. It is said that when the 
French army invaded Italy, Napoleon personally issued orders that 
Bodoni and his office were not to be disturbed. Later he bestowed 
upon Bodoni a pension of three thousand frances and received from him 
a copy of the Homer printed upon vellum. 

In 1811 Bodoni began work upon a series of French classics in imita- 
tion of the renowned Delphine editions. To assist the production of these 
classics, Napoleon subscribed eighteen thousand franes and created 
Bodoni a “chevalier de la Reunion.”” Unfortunately for the printing 
art, Bodoni was taken ill and died in 1813, before the work could be 
completed. His widow continued the business for a number of years, 
and while the product continued good, authorities say it lacks “‘the 
hand of the master” evident in the earlier productions. 

While not one of the “early printers,” when compared with Caxton 
and Manutius, Bodoni stands out in bold relief when excellence of 
production is considered, and, like other printers of note, “his works 
live after him.” 


The Literature of Typography 


III].—Text-books 


By Henry Lewis Bullen 


h““F HE PRINTER who does not own a text-book of typog- 
raphy will either be one who is indifferent to success in 
his occupation, or one who is laboring under more than 
the average burden of conceited self-sufficiency inherent 
in the self-styled “practical” man. ‘‘A workman is 
known by his tools.”’. The more thorough the mechanic, 
the more varied and perfect the contents of his tool chest. The more 
profound the learning of a teacher or of an author, the more extensive 
are his collections of works of reference. Men who habitually and 
correctly use a great range of words fortify themselves with all manner 
of dictionaries. In brief, it will be found that those whose studies and 
observation and experience have made them masters in their callings 
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are invariably the most eager to avail themselves of the knowledge 
accumulated in books, and those who have acquired superior deftness 
in mechanics are constantly searching for better tools; characteristics 
that demonstrate the basic humility which inspires all really successful 
workers. 

The printer's occupation is the only one among the mechanic trades 
which requires, and should employ, the general range of information 
required by the so-called professional occupations. The printer is called 
upon to visualize ideas; therefore, he should be capable of understanding 
and of evolving ideas. His calling is semiliterary at least; conse- 
quently books are as necessary to his success as the saw, chisel and 
hammer to the carpenter. It is the disuse of the literary quality that 
has degraded the printer’s occupation in the public estimation, and 
which gives point to the opinion of Cecil T. Bagnall, printer, of Turner’s 
“alls, Massachusetts, when he wrote: ‘“‘We have few proofreaders, 
because we are raising few real printers. Few know anything of the 
fundamental principles of the art or of the literature the trade was 
created to conserve. Looking for proofreaders, forsooth, among a lot 
of printers to whom Shakespeare is a sealed book!” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, the most learned man of his great time, said: 
‘** Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it.” This discloses the purpose of 
works of reference. No printer is expected to carry in his memory all 
information pertinent to his occupation, but his information should 
be broad enough to enable him to know where to look for the knowledge 
when he requires it. When the occasion arises, the printer will find it 
inconvenient to run to a library; therefore, better buy than borrow your 
works of reference. 

And here a word to the aspiring student printer. This is the age of 
printed salesmanship, yet, as a body, the master printers’ chief failing 
as business men is lack of selling ability and of the capacity to employ 
printed salesmanship for their own benefit. You will find it very 
profitable to study advertising, not only for your own use, but for the 
benefit of your customers. The printer who combines typographic 
skill with advertising ability is in a position to greatly increase his 
wages or his profits. To such aspirants, the most complete dictionary 
his means allow is recommended, not for use as a mere guide to spelling, 
but for the study of the meanings of words. Conciseness and accuracy 
are all important qualities in advertising, and these depend upon the 
proper choice of words, most of them having various meanings, and 
some, like two-edged swords, are frequently dangerous to the advertiser. 
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If you have not the dictionary habit, just examine carefully a volume 
of the Century, the complete Standard, or Webster’s dictionaries, and 
learn how fascinating as well as useful is the study of words. Strange 
advice to give a printer, but “ ’tis true “tis pity, and pity ‘tis ‘tis 
true” that to the majority of printers the dictionary is merely a larger 
sort of spelling-book. Do not be like the man who knew everything 
up to the letter M, and nothing beyond, because that was as far as he 
had read in the encyclopedia. Dictionaries and other reference books 
are not recommended for cursory reading, but to be kept for emergen- 
cies, on the shelf, close at hand. Nevertheless, when you buy such 
books, study them carefully so that you will know how to use them 
to advantage in the emergency. 

The best and only thorough text-books of typography now in print 
in our language are the four volumes by Theodore L. De Vinne, pub- 
lished under the general title of ‘The Practice of Typography,” in the 
vears 1902 and 1904. The titles are: ‘A Treatise on the Processes of 
Type Making, the Point System, the Names, Sizes, Styles and Prices 
of Plain Printing Types” (403 pages, second edition) ; ** Modern Methods 
of Book Composition, a Treatise on Type-setting by Hand and by 
Machine, and on the Proper Arrangement and Imposition of Pages” 
(477 pages); ““A Treatise on Title Pages, with Numerous Illustrations 
in Facsimile and Some Observations on the Early and Recent Printing 
of Books” (485 pages); and “Correct Composition, a Treatise on 
Spelling, Abbreviations, the Compounding and Division of Words, the 
Proper Use of Figures and Numerals, Italic, Capital Letters, Notes,” 
ete. (476 pages, second edition). These cost $2.10 each, postpaid. 
While the contents are authoritative, each book is a beautiful example 
of correct, refined and restrained book-printing. To read, mark and 
understand these treatises is to acquire the foundation for a liberal 
typographical education. Study the make-up and margins of these 
books, and compare with other current text-books of typography, and 
note the difference between books printed by a famous book-printer 
and many books printed by commercial printers. There are probably 
less than twenty-five establishments in the United States in which a 
book will be printed properly, and yet the knowledge of good and evil 
in book-printing is the basis of the knowledge of what constitutes good 
printing of all kinds. Mr. De Vinne’s text-books do not treat of com- 
mercial or “job” typography, and therefore need to be supplanted in 
that important particular by other books. 

To supplement Mr. De Vinne’s text-books, buy or study Trezise’s 
* Design and Color in Printing” (83 pages, $1.00), and Gress’ ‘The Art 
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and Practice of Typography” (160 pages, and numerous inserts, $5.00). 
Mr. Trezise’s work is illuminative and inspiring, and Mr. Gress’ is full 
of well-selected models of great range in style. Mr. Trezise is the most 
successful and most practical instructor of printers in the whole history 
of the craft. He numbers his enrolled paying pupils by the thousands, 
while others, like this writer, are firing in the air more or less, or teaching 
a few dozens here and there. His instruction has added greatly to the 
arming capacity of his pupils. Those who are benefited indirectly by 
Mr. Trezise’s articles and books are also very numerous. By all means 
read everything Mr. Trezise writes, because he has the inborn faculty 
of teaching. With his whole heart in the work, a graduate himself 
from the type-case, modest and diligent, this young man who acquired 
his advanced knowledge in the night art and technical classes of Chi- 
‘ago — one of those who, “while their companions slept, were toiling 
upward in the night”? — is laying the foundation of a great fame for 
himself in the histories of printing and of industrial education. Follow 
Trezise, and you will be headed forward! 

In England The British Printer publishes four admirable text-books, 
edited by the late John Southward, under the general title ‘* Modern 
Printing’: (1) “The Composing Room” (268 pages); (2) ‘* Book, 
Job and Machine Compositton” (194 pages); (3) “‘ Press and Machine 
Work and Color Printing” (230 pages); and (4) “Arts Auxiliary to 
Printing, Business Management, ete.” (165 pages). The price of each 
is, With duty and postage added, about $1.50 each. 

There is a demand for a good text-book for the apprentices; for use, 
also, in the printing classes in public schools. The few current attempts 
toward such a book have been quite inadequate. W. E. Stevens, 
assistant to Mr. Trezise, has been printing a series of progressive lesson 
papers in the “Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club” section of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, which are thorough and easy to understand. These 
will be issued in book form, and master printers will do themselves a 
good turn by putting the book into the hands of every apprentice who 


is looking for instruction. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TASK 


Thus mend my failings lest my spirit shirk. 








A task I set me to faithfully pursue: 


My daily doings, at eventide’s review, By such small buildings buttressed I my soul 
To copy out in letters clear and fair, To wholesome living, striving toward the goal 
That afterwhiles I thereto could repair Of making of the little that possessed me then 


To mark the progress of my thought and work, A greater little for my fellow men. 
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From Ad-man to Pastor 


By W. J. H. 








“*N TWO previous numbers of Tue INLAND PrinTER men- 
tion has been made of men who have been advanced 
from the print-shop to the pulpit. Another striking 
instance in addition to those mentioned is that of the 
Rev. Joseph S. Morris, pastor of Grace Congregational 
Church of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

Reverend Morris is strictly a product of the printing trades and is 
a splendid example of the results of the training therein afforded. He 
was formerly a member of New 
York Typographical Union, No. 6, 
and holds an honorable withdrawal 
card from that organization. He 
was employed for fourteen years 
in the composing-rooms of the New 
York Times, serving his apprentice- 
ship under some of the best “‘ad- 
men” of the newspaper trade. 

After receiving his journeyman 
printer’s card in 1902, he served 
as general utility man on the 
Times — ad-compositor, proof- 
reader, make-up, ete. Aside from 
his work as a printer, he took a 
great interest in general religious 
work, serving in official capacity 
in one of the largest churches of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Coming to Wisconsin in the 
spring of 1908 he served as pastor 
in several of the smaller charges 
in the western part of the State, 
being later called and ordained 
into the pastorate of Grace Congregational Church, in the manufactur- 
ing city of Two Rivers, “ the Home of Printers’ Furniture and Wood 
Type,” the large plant of the Hamilton Manufacturing Company being 
located there. 

Reverend Morris is a man of splendid personality, and is accom- 
plishing a great work. His sincere and earnest appeals from the pulpit 
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have placed him in an enviable position as a pulpit orator. His business 
and organizing ability has effected a complete reorganization of his 
parish and has brought to his support the keenest and most capable 
business men in the community. By vitalizing the spiritual work of 
the church he has increased the membership of the Ecclesiastical 
Society from about four hundred to nearly eight hundred. His Bible 
School has advanced from an average attendance of eighty to over two 
hundred. 

When Mr. Morris entered upon his charge in Two Rivers, one of his 
parishioners, learning that he was a printer, loaned him an amateur 
printing outfit, somewhat out of repair. This equipment Mr. Morris 
put in shape and housed in his church, and has been using it to print 
church announcements and programs for each Sunday, which his skill 
enables him to make striking and effective and a source of much con- 
venience and satisfaction to the church membership. 

Personally, Reverend Morris attributes much of his success in the 
ministry to the broadening effect of his contact with men in the news- 
paper office. Having had a wide and varied experience, he is a firm 
believer in the power inherent in humanity which enables man to 
achieve success in a new and untried field of action. 


Engravings—A Suggestion 


By James F. Tobin 





HE tendency to centralize responsibility for finished 
results is leading some buyers of printing to place orders 
for catalogues, booklets, etc., with houses that handle 
the entire proposition, including whatever may be 
needed in the way of designs and engravings. 

Some printers “‘sidestep” the handling of engravings 
wherever possible, on the ground that they are more trouble than they 
are worth. In so doing they throw away opportunities to cater to a 
very desirable class of trade. 

In every city of size there are many printers turning out good 
printing. Types and paper are judiciously adapted to the subject- 
matter and given careful presswork. In the face of the consequent 
keen competition the almost inevitable result is suicidal price-cutting. 

Let any printer so situated take a number of pieces of printed 
matter turned out by his competitors and himself and compare them. 
All are good, but have the same commonplace monotony. Where 
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illustrations appear they are straight half-tones, some slight variation 
in effect being produced by the finish — vignettes, square finish with 
line, ete. 

Doesn’t this indicate that they have all succumbed to the almost 
universal human trait of getting in a rut and staying there? If engrav- 
ings are a potential factor in beautifying printed matter, wouldn’t it 
seem the part of wisdom for the printer, whose success depends on 
results produced, to keep in touch with every advance made in engrav- 
ings and be posted on every new method or process, so as to make them 
all contributory factors in his success? 

Even at this day, incredible though it may seem, such orders are 
received at engraving houses as “‘Make us a three-inch electrotype 
from the enclosed photograph.” Assuming that this request indicates 
the measure of the printer’s knowledge of engraving methods, is it to 
be wondered at that he derives no benefit from them? 

It is not enough that the printer should know the primary meth- 
ods— the limitations of half-tones, the adaptability of certain “screens” 
to given papers, etc. He should know the newer processes that are 
constantly being developed. It might possibly be worth our while to 
briefly review some of them. 

Where the printer is limited to the use of one color, the “high light” 
can be used very effectively. This is a half-tone made in such a way as 
to give delicate gray tones from a solid black copy. All subjects can 
not be so reproduced. But where the subject is suitable, the high light 
‘an be printed with type or other illustrations and give in one impression 
a two-toned effect otherwise only possible with two printings. As one 
illustration of its utility — a heavy black border could be set up by the 
compositor, reproduced in high light and printed with the type. The 
gray tone would add to the beauty of the page and not overweight it 
as would be the case if the original black border were used. 

Another simple expedient for obtaining an unusual result would be 
to have the type-page, title-page or advertisement set up and a line- 
negative made, double-printed on the copper with a print from a half- 
tone screen. This gives a gray background for the type, at the same 
time allowing the type-faces to remain solid black, and not cut up by 
the screen as in an ordinary half-tone reproduction. 

For work warranting the expense it is possible to combine linework, 
half-tones, Ben Day work, ete., in one plate in an endless variety. 
There is practically no limit to what can be done in producing unique 
effects if intelligent effort is made by the printer to cooperate with 


the engraver. 
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Where the use of more than one color is possible there is no limit 
except that of cost. Where price is secondary to results, it goes with- 
out saying that the four-color process is the last word in producing 
exquisite colorwork. It may be news to some to learn that copy in 
color is no longer necessary for this work, that the ingenious and inde- 
fatigable engravers are now making sets of plates to print in full color 
from copy in one color — photographs, prints, ete. 

Other methods are at hand, however, where the cost of four-color 
half-tones would be prohibitive. A half-tone or line key-plate may be 
used with Ben Day tint-blocks to produce very pleasing and artistic 
results. If used with line key-plate, coated paper is not necessary. 
which makes these tint-blocks very suitable for covers. 

Outline pen-drawings, with tint-blocks for flat tones, can be used to 
give the effect of an outline filled in by hand with water-colors. These 
are dainty, delicate and beautiful, and very suitable for booklets 
appealing to the gentler sex. 

There is also a renaissance of line-work, both pen-drawings and 
woodeuts. Many of these can be produced at little expense, and, as 
they print equally well on all kinds of paper, can, when used with 
judgment, be made very effective aids in producing “classy” work at 
very moderate prices. 

So it is apparent that there is no lack of processes and methods 
to limit the printer who is ambitious to do work out of the ordinary. 
There is no combination of paper or printing requirements for which 
an engraving is not available to give entirely satisfactory results. It 
is up to the printer to win out by utilizing engravings intelligently 
rather than to go after orders on the basis of supplying commonplace 
work at competitive prices. 


‘*This One Thing I Do”’ 


Yea, this one thing I do; to do it well 

And make each work my previous work excel 

I search the sources of all art to find 

What may enlarge my view and train this mind 
To give to this one thing that now I do 

Full grace and power that it therethrough 

May its true mission amply well fulfil 

And prove the virtue of my taste and skill. 
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THE BELLS 


On ‘every days” the ea bells ring 
pus clang, cla: jar like everything. | 
wie all the bells are still, 

Except the church bell on the hill. 
And when it goes ding-dong, ding-dong” 
My mother Says, “Now run along; 
And here's your penny for the p oie: 
ad hurry, $0 you wont be late” 

Then mother pats my best blue bow 
And. off to ees Seocl I go, 
Where all the other girls and boys — 
‘Who mostly make a lot of noise— 
Are just as Pai as little mice 
Dressed up and trying, to be nice. 
I ‘spect it does us good to try 
‘To be $6 awful nice—but m 
It does seem good to shout and play 
And be a common kid, next day! 


Carmen H. McQuilkin 
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No MORE favorable indication of the merito- 
rious and efficient work that employing printers’ 
organizations are doing is shown than the pro- 
nounced encouragement of the paper trade. The 
Western Pennsylvania Paper Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, on its own initiative has sent out to its cus- 
tomers a circular letter discussing the advantages 
of membership in the United Typothete. THE 
INLAND PRINTER sees in this and in other indica- 
tions the healthful state of mind toward which the 
printing trades are coming —a realization of the 
truth that economic problems in which many dis- 
tinct industries are interested can be adjusted sat- 
isfactorily only by a complete understanding of the 
conditions that weigh upon these integers, and 
this conception must necessarily include the vexing 
and complex labor problems. 

THE relation of wages to immorality is the text 
of an investigation being conducted by a commis- 
sion of the Illinois Senate. The popular idea is 
that women and girls go wrong because they are 
in want. Many of the merchants concede that 
they could pay higher wages out of their profits, 
and many aver that they can pay higher wages 
by increasing prices. It is fair to assume that 
the merchants who state that they can afford to 
pay higher wages without increasing prices will 
eventually increase the prices. Wherever the 
price of service is increased the cost of that 
increase comes back upon the public. The solution 
of the vice problem lies more in the inculcation 
of higher ideals, true conceptions of the duties 
of life, and direction toward the way in which 
enduring happiness lies; and the inculcation of 
these principles is no more needed by the victims 
of society than by the merchant princes. 


Jury Service. 


The methods of our justice-mill are now under 
discussion, and anomalies are being exposed with 
each monthly crop of publications from the press. 
It looks as though there was going to be a house- 
cleaning. The steps forward will not all be taken 
by the courts and their attaches, either. Jury 
service is a duty every citizen should be willing to 
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discharge, and for obvious reasons it is service for 
which a government should not be expected to pay 
anything like adequate compensation. Adherence 
to the principles of democracy in government make 
it undesirable to compensate the magnate for his 
time and pay a different rate to the wage-earner. 
This practice of modest compensation for all has 
resulted in fairly well-paid citizens evading jury 
duty because they can not afford to lose the time 
and money. So wecome to that familiar feature of 
many criticisms of the justice machine in which it 
is put under suspicion because wage-earners are 
seldom found serving as jurors. This is not in 
keeping with the democratic genesis or traditions 
of trial by jury, which presupposes a man facing 
his peers. In a general way, the fault is not with 
the court machinery, but with the workers, as they 
will not serve. They do not because they feel they 
can not bear the financial strain. Some rational 
mind in one of the Chicago unions has solved this 
problem by having members of his union put on its 
pay-roll while they are doing duty as jurors. If 
there be no objection on the part of the courts 
themselves, this would seem to be an excellent solu- 
tion of the problem. It is also an excellent illus- 
tration of the value of doing the positive and 
constructive thing, for this one act is more illumi- 
nating than a volume of trite complainings. 


Do You Know that You Know Your Costs? 


Among the various movements and agitations 
that have helped in lifting the printing industry to 
its present position in the industrial world, the 
cost movement undoubtedly stands preeminent. 
It is due to the cost agitation that the printer of 
to-day is getting, or at least beginning to get, a 
fair return for his product. The question “ Do you 
know your costs?” has been echoed and reechoed. 
It will stand being reechoed for some time to come. 
Unless the printer knows what it actually costs 
him to produce his work it is impossible for him 
to get a fair return for his labor. 

But he must be sure he knows his costs. He 
must not only know them; he must know that he 
knows them. If he has this added knowledge he 
can go out with increased confidence and demand 
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a fair return, and he can also command more 
respect from those with whom he deals. This 
applies not only to the man with a large business 
but to the man with the small business as well. 

By operating your plant on a systematic basis, 
knowing where you stand and your actual cost of 
operation, you not only increase your own confi- 
dence and self-respect, but you will find your 
customer placing greater confidence in you and 
having more respect for you. Until you can show 
him a definite statement of operating costs he will 
insist on holding out for his own price. There- 
fore, know your costs and know that you know 
them. 





The Presidential Inauguration. 


Of course it is a little late in the day to say 
anything about the presidential inauguration, but 
we can not withhold the word of praise for Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address on that occasion. 

It was a new note in presidential utterances. 
Its main significance is that the titular head of the 
party which has especially exploited the laissez- 
faire doctrine in politics tells us that “laws deter- 
mining conditions of labor which individuals are 
powerless to determine for themselves are intimate 
parts of the very business of justice and legal 
efficiency.” 

That indicates the abandonment of many pet 
theories by the judiciary, who will either, to use 
the phrase of a State Supreme Court, cease “to 
deny as judges what we know to be true as men,” 
or the legislature will exercise its authority. 

It appears to us that the country is to be con- 
gratulated that a man of Mr. Wilson’s tempera- 
ment and experience should take the helm at this 
time, when a storm is imminent. 

Until a few years ago the President probably 
held what he now regards as old-fashioned views. 
When he stepped from the classroom into the 
political arena of the intensely industrial State of 
New Jersey he found many things that were vastly 
different from what he had imagined them. 

Being the happy possessor of an open and grow- 
ing mind, Mr. Wilson revised his views to conform 
with the facts. Even were he of a more caloric 
temperament he would approach these burning 
questions with less rancor and feeling than though 
he had actually been involved as a partisan in the 
incidental controversy all his life. In his appeal 
for social justice there is a “sweet reasonableness” 
that is almost novel in American political litera- 
ture — and by the way, Mr. Wilson’s writings and 
speeches are literary productions. Such leader- 
ship augurs the institution of reforms with the 
minimum amount of disturbance. There will be 
convincing argument instead of frantic appeals to 
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faction or party prejudice. 
advantage to business in a period when we appear 
to be on the threshold of a new alignment of 
forces. 





Parcel Post and the Printer. 


Out of the fulness of his experience, W. J. 
Krehbiel, proprietor of the McPherson Republican, 
McPherson, Kansas, submits to THE INLAND 
PRINTER an analysis of the relations of the printer 
and the parcel post, which offers a rational way 
out of the difficulties that seem to befog the printer. 
Mr. Krehbiel and his printing-office are manufac- 
turing both for the catalogue houses and the com- 
mercial trade. We give his statement without 
quotation-marks: 

There need be no clash between printers in 
extending the parcel post to include the third- 
class postage classification, provided fundamental 
principles are preserved. 

The first and foremost function of the Post- 
office Department is to facilitate the spread of 
intelligence. Without such facility the Republic 
can not endure. In all postal legislation until in 
recent years this has been deemed a cardinal prin- 
ciple —to be attained even at the cost of an annual 
deficit in the finances of the Department. 

The fundamental distinction between third and 
fourth class matter has been this: The third class 
has been the people’s means of sending printed 
intelligence; the fourth class, merchandise. That 
difference should still receive recognition, if third- 
class matter is added to the parcel-post classifica- 
tion. Catalogues, circulars, posters, advertising 
cards, form-letters and the like should be consid- 
ered as advertising matter (intelligence) when 
mailed to individual addresses and should be mail- 
able at the present third-class rates. When mailed 
in bulk, these articles should be considered as mer- 
chandise mailable under parcel-post rates. 

To illustrate: A printer has printed five thou- 
sand copies of an advertising folder for a customer 
and wishes to mail them to him. The printer is 
the manufacturer and the folders are purely 
merchandise until they get into the hands of the 
customer. If merchandise, the parcel-post rates 
should apply. When the customer sends these 
folders out to individuals, they become advertising 
matter and should be mailable at the cheaper rate 
of the third class. Should the customer wish to 
send some of these folders in bulk to his agents he 
would pay no more than now when he can send 
them under parcel post as “ supplies.” 

Such a classification would give to the cata- 
logue-issuing house the means of making its prod- 
uct known to the greatest number of people. If it 
conducts a nation-wide business, the people will 
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gain by learning what is going on in zones far 
away, the catalogue printer will gain, and the 
Government will also gain by increased business 
from the sales of stamps both on a greater quan- 
tity of catalogues and on goods sent out by the 
catalogue house. The classification would like- 
wise give relief to those printers who now find it 


a hardship not to be able to use the parcel post for 


shipping to their customers. 
The classification is natural and equitable; 
easily understood and easily enforced. 





Get Your Money’s Worth. 
“Give and it shall be given unto thee” is as 
true a statement as was ever made. Granted, 
it does not apply in every instance, but it still 


remains that in the majority of cases it is as true 


as truth itself. 

Did you ever attend a meeting in which you 
took no part in the discussion and derive any 
benefit? Of course you have. But, how about 
those meetings in which you took an active part in 
the discussion? Did you get any more benefit than 
from the others? Without a doubt. A good 
instance of where you received in proportion to 
what you gave. 

A good organization is a necessity in any craft. 
A good organization can only be maintained by the 
hearty cooperation of each member. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link; and the true meas- 
ure of any organization can only be taken by 
including each individual member. 

At a conference held recently the statement 
was made that out of over fifty letters which had 
been sent out requesting figures from which to 
compile statistics two replies were received; the 
second too late to be used. The statistics would 
have been of great value to each individual. How 
many received any benefit? Get the point? 

Boost your organization; give your assistance 
to those at the head; help the other fellow. You 
will receive benefit yourself in proportion to what 
you give out. Get your money’s worth. 





The Minimum-wage Law. 


There is a growing feeling in favor of a mini- 
mum-wage law for women, and in Chicago the 
great loop merchants seem to be capable of paying 
it; indeed, they appear to think it inevitable. The 
head of one of the large mail-order houses told an 
investigating committee that he was willing the 
State should determine a rate, below which women 
could not be hired. His concern, however, had a 
surplus of seven million dollars during its last 
fiscal year. The question of proper compensation 
for female labor is a difficult one to solve, but for 


obvious reasons a solution must be found. When 
the legislature interferes it passes a law which is 
general in terms and in its application, and it is 
usually more irksome to comply with than the 
average scale provision, for nowadays that is 
usually the outcome of conferences between two 
groups which understand more or less the needs 
of the particular trade to which the scale applies. 

It may be great merchants can look with equa- 
nimity on the establishment of a living-wage scale 
for women, but the manufacturer and producer 


‘, will find it a more difficult problem, as the woman 


or girl employed in manufacturing does not pro- 
duce as much a day or a week as a saleswoman 
will sell in a similar period. The first mentioned 
works with an expensive machine and the concom- 
itants of manufacturing that makes her “carry” 
a heavier overhead than the saleswoman. 

‘ Wages in graphic arts are high, probably as 
high as any in the industrial field, the weak spot 
being in the bindery. Here the ruling wage is paid 
for female labor. From a social point of view in 
many instances the emoluments are not satisfac- 
tory; and probably a majority of employers would 
be glad to put them on a higher plane, but the 
obstacles are numerous. 

If the legislators are to take a hand in such 
matters — which seems to be the legislative trend 
throughout the world—business managements 
will be put under considerable strain. Not being 
an alarmist, THE INLAND PRINTER does not predict 
ruin or think the new method will be calamitous. 
It does believe that the chief end of man is to make 
manly men and womanly women, but it regrets 
that a better way can not be found than through 
the enactment of laws, for there is a better way 
to handle such matters. Each trade or business 
should work toward the ultimate end along lines 
that best suits its conditions. This, of course, 
implies the getting together on even footing of 
the employers and employees. It involves much 
vexation of spirit and loss of time, but the regula- 
tion that permits of overtime at a. rate which dis- 
courages the practice is much more reasonable and 
workable than a statute that draws the line at a 
certain number of hours, and imposes a penalty 
irrespective of emergency. 

In the graphic arts the great bulk of employees 
work under approximately such conditions, but if 
the people get the lawmaking fever, they will not 
separate the sheep from the goats. Those who 
have dealt as fairly as they could— who paid for 
and restricted overtime, for instance—vwill be 
compelled to suffer for the sins of those who 
worked women excessive hours or piled up millions 
of profit yearly and handed their employees pay- 
envelopes that made a mock of their necessities. 
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THE TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
From “The Edison Monthly.” 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not ily ind the 
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Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


JAMES OVERTON, ENGRAVER, OR HIS HEIRS. 


To the Editor: HARTFORD, CONN., March 4, 1913. 

We would like to get some information concerning 
James Overton, an engraver who was employed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1862, and who has not been heard from for 
a great many years. He left an estate of considerable 
value, but we are unable to find his heirs. 

Please publish this letter and no doubt it will come to 
the notice of some one who remembers him and who can 
give us some assistance. Information should be sent to 
John J. Dwyer, Attorney at Law, 2 State street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, at once. JOHN J. DWYER. 


RELIGION AS A BUSINESS ASSET. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, MD., March 6, 1913. 

On Saturday, February 22, a half-page religious adver- 
tisement appeared in the Philadelphia North American. 
Speaking of this advertising editorially, the North Amer- 
ican said: 

“The ideas of the page did not in any sense originate 
with the North American. It came to us as a proposal 
from a committee representing the Protestant denomina- 
tions; a business arrangement in which discounts were 
neither asked nor granted. The citizens operating as the 
committee on publicity of the associated churches of Phila- 
delphia are widely known business men and clergymen, 
with active interest in church matters. 

“Tn placing this advertisement they inaugurate a move- 
ment which they hope will extend to other newspapers and 
other communities. They have started it with the North 
American, and the intention is to call on other newspapers 
to aid in this campaign as the plan develops. We state all 
these facts clearly in order that there may be no misappre- 


hension as to the exact meaning of the new project.” 


But our contemporary is laboring under a mistake. We 
believe the first religious advertising of this character 
appeared in the Baltimore News of Saturday, January 4, 
and since that time a half-page advertisement of the same 
character has been printed in each issue of the Saturday 
News. We must claim the credit for the new departure for 
Baltimore. The North American says further: 

“As to the success of the new movement, we have the 
highest hopes. The Church begins it with the obvious 
advantage of being recognized, even by nonattendants, as a 
tremendous force for good in the world. There is no violent 
prejudice to overcome — only a habit of indifference and a 
consequent misunderstanding of purposes. 

“The lack of general support is due to an imperfect 
realization of what the Church can do for the individual, 
the family and the community. To forge anew the link of 
sympathy and cooperation, there is nothing which will equal 





sustained, practical publicity. These men are applying to 
the problem methods which fit modern conditions and hab- 
its of mind, yet which are in harmony with the loftiest 
conceptions of true religion.” 

This expectation and the hope of success of the new 
plan of arousing interest in the work of the Church, the 
Baltimore News thoroughly indorses, the more sincerely 
because its inauguration was due to the prompt apprecia- 
tion of Baltimore business men interested in the Church of 
its possibilities. ARTHUR G. TURNER. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE PRINTING SALESMAN. 


To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, Wi1s., March 6, 1913. 

A printing salesman should endeavor to learn just 
when his customer must have delivery to avoid inconve- 
nience or loss, and if the time seems too short, either refuse 
the order or try to persuade the customer to allow more 
time. It will often result to the financial advantage of the 
printer to refuse a rush job, on account of the extra 
expense involved in handling it, and the almost inevitable 
losses due to the confusion which it causes. Much of the 
spoiled and defective work, lost trade, damaged material, 
and diminished profits are directly due to the too frequent 
use of the word “ rush ” on shop tickets. 

Naturally, prompt delivery is essential in the case of 
all commercial printing. It is a big factor in the success 
of many plants. It is part of the service which the printer 
is assumed to sell. But unusual speed requires unusual 
facilities and a superior organization — things which few 
plants possess. 

If you demand excessive speed in communication or 
transportation you have to pay for it. Partly because it 
costs more, and sometimes for no other reason than because 
it is worth more. The buyer of printing should be educated 
to the fact that a “rush” order costs more to produce and 
should bear a higher price. This is the only remedy for 
the evil. The buyer will place his order earlier when he 
finds that he can save money by it. 

It is the salesman’s duty to ascertain whether the cus- 
tomer’s demand for “rush delivery ” is based on real or 
imaginary needs. It is equally important to fix a definite 
date when a customer states that there is no particular 
hurry but to “ put the job through as soon as possible.” 

The hurried workman is usually an inefficient work- 
man. Not one man in twenty can produce high-grade work 
under pressure. If the plant is not turning out work within 
reasonable time limits there is something radically wrong 
with the equipment or management, or both. In either 





case, the rush order will not overcome the difficulty; more 
likely it will aggravate it. 
Avoid the use of the term “ rush.” 


It is indefinite. If 
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your customer must have his work by Saturday noon at the 
latest, mark the ticket, ‘“ Saturday, 11 A.M. sure.” This 
means something. It relieves the superintendent or fore- 
men from the necessity of guessing or asking questions, 
and it also relieves the salesman from responsibility if the 
plant fails to make delivery on time. 

B. F. MARSHALL. 





LINOTYPE EFFICIENCY 


To the Editor: OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 19, 1913. 

Much has been said in the columns of your magnificent 
journal about efficiency, but I have failed to note an expres- 
sion regarding the upkeep of linotypes; and this is a sub- 
ject that would interest many of your readers, if properly 
discussed. 

If efficiency is what is sought in the linotype-room 
would it not be in keeping with sound judgment to first see 
that the machines are capable of producing the maximum, 
both as to quality and quantity of work? 

No department is better than its head — that is to say, 
a bookkeeper with no composing-room experience would 
hardly be expected to be a shining light as a composing- 
room foreman; and if this is true how can a printer fore- 
man expect to get satisfactory results from a machinist if 
he insists that his judgment shall supersede that of the 
machinist? 

In no well-regulated print-shop would a business man- 
ager assume the responsibility of issuing orders directly to 
men employed in the composing-room, but if he so far 
forgot himself the foreman or superintendent would be the 
first to complain, yet this same superintendent or foreman 
does not hesitate to assume authority over a branch of the 
work which he usually knows less about than any other 
employee of the room. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that a machinist 
could not do just as good work under the jurisdiction of the 
foreman as he could if his commission came straight from 
the front office, but I do say that if a machinist is charged 
with the responsibility of the upkeep of a plant of linotypes 
it should be his right to say who his assistants should be 
and what they should do. 

It should be conceded that a machinist who has served 
his time learning the rudiments of his trade, has built 
linotypes in the factory and taken care of a plant success- 
fully for a long term of years knows more of what is best 
for a linotype than the foreman, superintendent, manager 
or the proprietor himself; and it ought to be recognized 
that the competent, conscientious machinist will, for his 
own protection as well as for the protection of the proprie- 
tor, be ever on the alert to “take that stitch in time that 
saves nine” if he is given the authority to exercise the 
judgment that the manager admits he himself lacks when 
he condescends to consult the machinist on what he consid- 
ers vital questions. 

But what the manager or superintendent considers 
important questions are as naught compared to what the 
machinist has to contend with every day and which has 
more to do with efficiency than any other one thing in 
connection with the machines. For instance: the manage- 
ment may have implicit confidence in the ability of their 
machinist, yet they compel him to use an inferior quality 
of metal, because they think they are saving $2 a ton, when 
in reality poor metal is dear at any price. 

Although the linotype has been in use about twenty 
years the day has not yet arrived when it can be truthfully 
said that linotypes wear out. True, many small inexpen- 
sive parts wear and must be replaced to insure best results, 
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but the main parts, which are the most expensive, will wear 
indefinitely; yet there are several instances where some of 
the largest offices in the country have thrown out their old 
machines and replaced them with new ones; and with the 
result that the new machines are not producing one line 
more of type in a day than were the old ones. 

What is the reason for this? I claim inefficiency on the 
part of the management; and the many old machines that 
are running to-day, turning out just as much and just as 
good type as ever, bear out my statement. Some would lay 
the blame on the machinist, but the management are at 
fault if they employ an incompetent machinist, or if they 
employ a competent man, paying him top wages, and then 
tie his hands so he can not exercise his experience and 
judgment for the good of the plant. 

It would be an easy matter to cite instances where fine 
mechanics are employed as linotype machinists, still the 
machines are in a deplorable condition. It is hard for the 
ordinary person to see wherein this is the fault of anybody 
except the machinist, yet this same machinist would gladly 
welcome the advent of a thoroughly competent efficiency 
expert, who would fairly and impartially examine the plant 
and all the conditions under which the machinist is work- 
ing and conscientiously report his findings to the owner of 
the plant. I say report to the owner of the plant because 
managers, superintendents and foremen are the people 
who deter the machinist from exercising his judgment, and 
the sooner the owner realizes this fact and will give the 
man the authority whose training and experience qualify 
him to accept the responsibility of the position, the sooner 
will the owner reap the benefit of that efficiency which 
can only come from machines that are thoroughly and 
systematically cared for. A. M. ACHINIST. 





TIME-QUANTITY INVOLVED IN PRODUCTION. 


To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26, 1913. 

With all the meritorious work that has been done dur- 
ing the past three or four years by the several associations 
of contracting printers for the advancement of cost-finding 
methods, and to impress upon the owners of printing 
plants — big, little and between — the necessity of knowing 
production costs and of obtaining for finished work the 
prices that may be justly based upon them, it seems to me 
there is one aspect of the subject that has not had the dis- 
cussion it merits nor the collective effort for its develop- 
ment that it should have. 

The finding of hour-costs for the used hour, and the 
burden it must bear in proportioning nonchargeable time 
and general and departmental expenses to it, has been 
pretty well worked out in many offices, and fairly repre- 
sentative averages for some cities — perhaps valid for the 
average of cities — have been tabulated. 

As applied to any particular piece of work, that is one 
factor of the cost. Time used, multiplied by the hour-rate 
so determined, plus materials, is the cost of the finished 
work. 

No doubt the many concerns which have determined 
with reasonable degree of accuracy by this time what the 
hour-rate is in each department, have also built up expe- 
rience tables — or the data for doing so—by which they 
are able to determine, for their own use, the quantity as 
well as the value of the time expended upon the several 
operations in various classes of work and subdivisions 
thereof. If averages, and the average of averages, are a 
good basis from which to start in determining the hour- 
rate of cost, then it would seem that they would also be 
good for getting the time-quantity involved in production, 
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and that discussion of this side of the subject, and publicity 
as to the experiences already gained, would be the thing 
most promotive of the work now so well started — an effort 
to secure fair prices for finished printing work. 

Of course, the results in different offices will vary 
widely, influenced by size of equipment, its adaptability to 
the class of work handled, organization, management, etc. 
But, comparing different concerns and the averages of one 
city with those of another, a basic average would result 
from which could be worked out on converging lines the 
time-quantity factor as well as has been done that of time 
cost. 

Surely, the enthusiastic spirit with which these associa- 
tions of contracting printers took up the problems of the 
betterment of returns for the printer in reaching knowl- 
edge of the first factor of cost will also be applied in bring- 
ing out and spreading light upon the equally important one 
of time-quantity. CHARLES J. SCHOTT. 





THE PROGRESS OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., March 6, 1913. 

Recognizing the futility of bandying words with col- 
league Teall, over the subject of simplified spelling, since 
he will insist on being contrary despite all good arguments 
that may be offered, I shall not reply to his last effusion. 
I would rather offer you something that is of more effective 
value than our contentions, and therefore hope you may 
find enough space to reprint a communication printed in 
the New York Times, written by Mr. Brander Matthews, 
the noted writer and dramatic critic, and professor of dra- 
matic literature in Columbia University. I would suggest 
to also show the spellings he uses, which are those recom- 
mended by the Simplified Spelling Board. 

N. J. WERNER. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

From a casual paragraf in your editorial colums I infer 
that you hav a certain curiosity as to the present condition 
of the movement on behalf of Simplified Spelling. 

It is now seven years since the Simplified Spelling 
Board was organized, and the question may well be askt: 
“ What has it achievd?” The answer to this is that it has 
accomplisht more than its most sanguin members dared to 
hope for when the work began. Of course, the victory is 
not won in this seven years’ war with well-meaning igno- 
rance and aggressiv prejudis. The public has not accepted 
all or most of the orthografic simplifications recommended; 
but this acceptance was not expected by any member of the 
Board. We had taken to heart Lord Morley’s shrewd 
remark (in his “ Voltaire”) that “nearly all lovers of 
improvement are apt in the heat of a generous enthusiasm 
to forget that if all the world were ready to embrace their 
cause their improvement could hardly be needed.” 

As a matter of fact, many of the simpler spellings we 
hav urged hav been adopted by more publications than we 
had anticipated — by far more than can be known to any- 
body who has not taken the trouble to investigate. Certain 
of our briefer orthografies are stelthily creeping into more 
general use, especially in business correspondence, in cata- 
logs, and in advertisements. As they become less strange, 
they become less abhorrent; familiarity breeds toleration, 
to say the least. In fact, the old violence of opposition to 
any and all change in spelling seems to be dying down. 
Many of those who still object strenuously to our specific 
simplifications are ready to admit that orthografy is not 
all that it should be and that it will profit by some sort of 
improvement which will better fit English for its future 
use as a world-language. 
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We are told that in seven years men change their 
bodies; and the efforts of the Simplified Spelling Board in 
its seven years of activity hav led many men to change 
their minds. As Professor Lounsbury put it pithily, one of 
our main purposes is “ the gradual diffusion of intelligence 
among the educated classes.” We hav pretty well broken 
down the superstition that the dictionary is divinely 
inspired; and we hav disestablisht the twin belief that 
there is now and has always been a fixt and final standard 
of English spelling, to depart from which is to sin against 
light. A more general knowledge now exists that our 
orthografy has never been uniform, and that it has always 
been changing, either for the better or for the worse, ever 
since the language first began to be written. No more do 
we listen to the shrill shriek that our simplifications will 
“ destroy the language.” Very rarely do we hear the out- 
worn argument that any attempt to better spelling will 
bring confusion and conceal etymology. 

Indeed, the most of our opponents hav relinquisht argu- 
ment. They take refuge now in a frank declaration of 
prejudis in favor of the spellings they happen individually 
to prefer. And, of course, this makes our task only the 
harder; we can overcome argument — but prejudis will 
yield only to enlightenment, and inertia can be conquerd 
only by time. But we can not fail to feel encouraged when 
we note how quickly the atmosfere of arrogant hostility 
has been dissipated and how much more open-minded the 
discussion has become. And we are still more encouraged 
when we call the roll of the prominent educators who hav 
been won over and who are seeing to it that the rising 
generation shall not harden into the prejudis which may 
hav possest their parents. It is in the schools that we hav 
done our best work; and it is among the teachers that we 
hav our strongest allies. This might hav been expected, 
since the cumbrous and illogical spelling taught in our 
schools is responsible for an immense waste of time — and 
also for the pupil’s injurious reliance on rule and rote 
rather than on observation and deduction. The City Super- 
intendent of New York, Doctor Maxwell, personally abomi- 
nates thru for through and dislikes past for passed; but 
he is broad-minded enough to sink individual prejudis, 
“to advocate that which is for the welfare of all.” He 
holds that the loss of time in teaching spelling is not the 
worst feature of the accepted orthografy. “The result of 
falling into ridiculous mistakes by depending upon reason- 
ing or analogy in spelling is to make the child timorous 
about reasoning in arithmetic, geografy, history, and 
grammar”; and “the habits of depending upon memory 
exclusively in spelling engenders the habit of depending 
upon memory in every other study, and so retards progress 
in teaching children to think for themselves.” 

This, then, is what the Simplified Spelling Board has 
accomplisht: It has brought up again the necessity for 
considering the urgent need of making our spelling at least 
as simple as the spelling of French and German. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





THOUGHTS FOR WORKERS. 


Do not be discouraged if you are serving a long hard 
apprenticeship; it all means a strong foundation. 

However able you are, you will only earn half your 
desserts unless you make yourself an efficient worker. 

It may seem foolish to know more about your work than 
your position calls for. It would be, were it not for the 
fact that good men are scarce and there is always a great 
demand for them.— John Trainor, in Modern Methods. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE London County Council now officially recognizes 
the fifty-hour week in the printing and binding trades of 
the city, and uses it for basing purposes in figuring on con- 
tracts for work in these lines. 

IN 1912, 5,225 persons engaged in the printing and 
allied trades in England had their wages increased by a 
gross total of £361 ($1,756) per week as against 4,904 per- 
sons and a gross increase of £456 ($2,218) per week in 
a9i1. 

IN giving evidence before a Committee on Patent Medi- 
cines, in January last, Sir Joseph Beecham, of pill fame, 
stated that he had spent over $500,000 yearly in adver- 
tising all over the world, which brought in business to the 
extent of about $1,800,000 a year. No wonder the medicine 
men believe in advertising. 

AS SHOWING the betterments achieved in the course of 
time in wages and working conditions in Scotland, we copy 
a “carefully checked table,” prepared for the Scottish 
Typographical Journal. In this table four periods are 
contrasted in book, jobbing and weekly shops. We trans- 
late the wage rates into their American equivalents: 


| 1873. | 1392. | 
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In January a contention arose between masters 
men in the printing-offices in Glasgow, which at present 
writing is not reported as settled. It seems the employers 
threatened to lock out their men, by notices to be dated 
February 15, if the new union rules limiting overtime to 
nine hours per week were not withdrawn; but the men 
refused to do this, and have put in a counter claim for 
much better conditions of employment than have been in 
vogue. About two thousand workers are affected. 
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GERMANY. 


A FIRM at Marburg in Hessen is preparing to exploit 
a patented process for producing poster-types of linoleum 
instead of wood. 

A RECENT strike of the bookbinders in Mayence was 
ended by an increase in wages. About two-thirds of the 
bindery employees here are women. 

THE publisher of the Kreis Ahauser Zeitung was re- 
cently fined 10 marks for establishing an illegal lottery, in 
having published a rebus, to the solvers of which he offered 
prizes. 

A PATENT has been issued to a Berlin paper-dealer for 
a process of cleansing printed paper of the ink, etc., and 
rendering it usable for reproducing fresh paper of the 
same quality. 

A RESOLUTION introduced in the Reichstag by the Con- 
servative party, to make picketing during strikes unlawful 
was recently lost by a vote of 52 for and 282 against, = 
members not voting. 

BECAUSE of its increased bulk the Berlin city directory 
for 1913 appeared in three volumes, instead of two as ir 
past years. It lists 810 printeries, 163 lithographic con- 
cerns and 12 typefoundries. 

ACCORDING to the Landshuter Zeitung, the J. F. Rietsch 
printing-office at Landshut, in Bavaria, traces its origin 
back to 1513, when it was started by a Jesuit priest. It is 
therefore now four centuries old. 

NEARLY two hundred and fifty entries were made in a 
recent contest for prizes offered for the best poster for the 
twelfth German National Turnfest. The first prize was 
700 marks ($167), and the second and third 600 marks 
($143) each. 

THE time of the Paper Industries Exposition, to be 
held in the Philharmonic building in Berlin, is now defi- 
nitely fixed at from May 3 to 14 next. Various processes 
of manufacturing will be shown in actual operation, includ- 
ing a printing-office. 

A KINEMATOGRAPHIC film company had a corps of opera- 
tors in the edition bindery of Liideritz & Bauer, in Berlin, 
for a number of days taking motion pictures of the various 
operations required in the binding of books, from folding 
up to marbling, stamping and gilding. 

PROTESTS are being made against the practice of having 
priests act as secretaries of Catholic labor unions. In an 
article on the subject, the Kélnische Zeitung (of Cologne) 
says the final responsibility for all actions of such a union, 
in being carried by the priest, throws back upon the Church 
whatever odium may be evolved. 


THE Trades Chamber of Stuttgart has given notice 
that the next examinations for masters (in various trades, 
including printing) will be the last ones to which any per- 
son will be admitted who has not previously passed an 
examination as journeyman at his trade. Some real sense 
in that. There are about as many “ blacksmiths ” at mana- 
gerial desks in the printing business as there are in the 
composing-room. 

Der Deutsche Buchdrucker-Verein (the German Mas- 
ter Printers’ Association) has issued from its headquar- 
ters at Leipsic a new edition of its price-list of printing, 
for the guidance of its members in quoting prices to cus- 
tomers. It is now accompanied by a pasteboard case, hold- 
ing five classified portfolios, each containing specimens of 
printed matter in a variety of styles and forms, which may 
be shown to customers and thus assist in the determining 
of their wants. The price-list itself is in two separate 
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sections — one giving the prices to be quoted to the public, 
and the other giving the printer (for his own use) the 
estimates of cost of all the items entering into the matter 
upon which prices are quoted. The case weighs about 14 
pounds, and the whole is sold to the members at 3 marks 
(72 cents), and to nonmembers at 5 marks ($1.20). 

IT MAY be interesting to the members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, which issues a monthly jour- 
nai from its headquarters, to learn that the Korrespondent 
fiiy Deutschlands Buchdrucker und Schriftgiesser, the 
orvan of the German printers’ and typefounders’ unions, 
is issued three times a week. On January 1 last this pub- 
lication celebrated its fiftieth birthday. It enjoys an 
immense circulation. 

ANENT the Balkan troubles, a provincial newspaper in 
Saxony publishes the following as a reminder to its read- 
ers that they renew their subscriptions. We translate the 
original as faithfully as possible: 

To-day the world displays its OO 


As made of quite discordant things. 


All folks have lost their wonted ( ), 
Which makes us moan and feel our nerves. 


The Turks have seen their fatal M 
And fled with haste from shadows dark. 


The sank, Bulgaria’s * 

Is bright and looms above the war. 

The prospects of the Turks are 0, 

Nor hope for him John Bull has brought. 


They take the Sultan’s crown and land; 
For him no one uplifts a ¢#. 


What each will get to make them laugh 
Soon shows a peace-pact {. 


When comes the time to make selection 
Each victor’ll get an ample §. 


Yet what the news as peace-pledge notes 
In truth is only peace in “ ” 


We see to-day in all directions 
A myriad mooted .. and ? ?. 


If further knowledge you desire 
Not your subscription let expire. 


FRANCE. 

A PARISIAN press manufactory is applying ball-bear- 
ings in certain of its platen presses. It is claimed that 
they save much power, and are therefore specially desirable 
in presses worked by treadle. 

LATE statistics give the gross production of paper in 
France during 1910 as 867,000 tons, as against 450,000 tons 
in 1900. Despite this large increase in production, this 
country imported paper to the value of 38,035,000 francs 
($7,340,755) in 1911, as against a value of 13,795,000 
frances ($2,662,435) in 1905. 

AS CONSEQUENCES of a strike in the noted Foucher type- 
foundry, at Paris, which lasted over a month, changes have 
occurred in managerial officers. Director de Quillacq re- 
signed his position to M. Sauvée, the son of the Marinoni 
press agent in England, and the brothers Clément have 
retired from the business. As to the outcome for the work- 
men and their demands no information is at hand. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Journal des Imprimeurs (M. A. 
Bisile) gives a simple rule for converting metric measures 
into Didot points and vice versa, as follows: Multiplying 
millimeters by % gives their equivalent in Didot points; 
multiplying Didot points by % gives their equivalent in 
millimeters. As 2,660 Didot points are equal to 1 meter 
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(1,000 millimeters), the approximation to correctness, for 
ordinary practice, in the above rule is so near that the 
slight difference is negligible. It may be added that 14 
Didot points are nearly equal to 15 American points. More 
precisely, 1 Didot point equals 1.06966828069+ American 
points. The last eight figures of this are repetants of a 
repeating decimal. 

THE recent strike of the Parisian printers for an 
increase of wages is reported as being eminently successful, 
though there still are a few firms who refuse to agcede to 
their demands. The movement seems not to have been 
entirely a union affair, as among the 407 strikers who were 
still out on December 23 last there were 101 nonunion 
workers and 12 apprentices. The new minimum scale is as 
follows: Compositors, 8.10 frances ($1.56) per day of nine 
hours; piece work, 85 centimes (1614 cents) per thousand 
[ems or ens?]; overtime, 30 centimes (5.8 cents) per hour 
extra till 9 P.M.; from 9 to 12 P.M., 50 centimes (9.6 cents), 
and after midnight, 75 centimes (14% cents) per hour 
extra. For machine men the scale varies according to 
machine and work, between 9 and 16 francs ($1.74 and 
$3.09) per day. Other employees also secured appreciable 
increases in a fixed scale. 

ITALY. 


THE printers at Como and Palermo have recently 
secured raises in wages. In the latter city the nine-hour 
day was also established. 

FOLLOWING an amicable consideration of the desire for 
higher wages, by the masters and workmen in the printing 
trades at Turin, a satisfactory conclusion was reached and 
the temptation to strike averted. Advances of from seven 
to twenty per cent in wages were established. The new 
scale is to be in force till the end of 1917. 

THE third printing-trade school in Italy was started at 
Florence at the end of last November. The Chamber of 
Commerce donated 2,000 lire ($386) to the undertaking 
and the municipality also gives a small sum, which may 
soon be increased. For a beginning there are classes for 
teaching the Italian and French languages and typo- 
graphic designing. To arouse interest the school issues a 
small monthly, La Scuola Florentina del Libro. 


CHINA. 


THERE are published over twenty English, French and 
German periodicals in China. 

THOUGH not in typographic lines, it is of interest to 
note the establishment of the first trade union in China. 
Recently the gold, silver and jewelry workers, numbering 
above three thousand, struck to enforce a demand for an 
eleven-hour day, two hours’ interval for meals and torty 
per cent increase in wage. The employers gave in and 
granted these demands. Elated by their success, the work- 
ers then organized a union and informed the employers 
that hereafter they would permit none but union members 
to be employed. Thus, as the London Daily Telegraph 
says, “under the republican régime China’s adoption of 
Western institutions proceeds apace.” 


DENMARK. 

GOTTFRIED EICKHOFF, a prominent printing-machinery 
manufacturer of this country, on the recent attainment of 
his seventieth birthday, donated 1,000 crowns ($268) to 
the mutual benefit fund of the Copenhagen printers’ union. 

A THIRD printing-office has been started in Iceland, at 
Seydisfjérdur. It is the sole one outside of Reykjavik, and 
is called the Prentsmidja Austra. (“ Prentsmidja” is 
literally “ printsmithy,”’ which may sound all right in 
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Danish, though with the meaning as taken in the United 
States it might well be applied to thousands of American 
print-shops.) A new enterprise is also the Haukur, the 
sole illustrated family paper of the island, published at 
Reykjavik. 


A FOLLOWER of William Morris has arisen in Denmark 
in the person of Kristian Kongstad, who, in a self-designed 
villa at Fredensburg, has established a print-shop, in 
which he does all the work of setting, printing, illustrating, 
coloring and binding the books he issues. He produces, 
for book-lovers, in limited editions, and of course at high 
prices. His reprints of Stuckenborg’s poems, Aarestrup’s 
ritornellos and Kirchengaard’s aphorisms have elicited very 
appreciative comment. 

PALESTINE. 


THE first Socialist paper to be published in the Holy 
Land has made its appearance in Jerusalem. It is in 
Hebrew and its name is Haachduth, meaning “ Solidarity.” 


BRAZIL. 


THERE are a large number of Germans engaged in the 
graphic industries of Brazil. Those at Sao Paulo have 
now organized a German Graphic Association, whose field 
is intended to be the entire country. The association is to 
give assistance to members out of work, or when sick or 
on strike, and in case of death will assist in the burial of 
the member. 

RUSSIA. 

ACCORDING to the Nowoje Wremja (this is a German 
transliteration of the name of this prominent journal), 
Russia supplies one-half of the wood used by the paper 
manufacturers of Germany. Because of this the price of 
wood has increased one hundred per cent in Russia in the 
last ten years. 

NORWAY. 

AS THE present wage-scales in some fifty places in Nor- 

way terminated on March 31, a movement has been started 
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On its editorial staff are Mr. K. Karmar, the well-known 
American Jewish journalist, who has edited several papers 
in the United States, and Dr. N. Sirkin, a noted Yiddish 
writer. Thus Jerusalem, whose streets were recently 
“ desecrated ” by an up-to-date line of street cars, now has 
another sign of the modern spirit — a Socialist newspaper. 


MONGOLIA, 


THE first printing-office in Mongolia was opened at 
Urga, on November 22 last, in the presence of the Mongo- 
lian minister, the plenipotentiary of the Russian govern- 
ment (Korostowetz) and the Russian general consul 
(Ljubu). This office has been started for printing books 
of instruction and with the view of later on also issuing 
a newspaper in the Mongolian language. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE eighth International Congress of Lithographers 
and Allied Industries will be held at Vienna, September 3 
to 6 next. This international coalition embraces nineteen 
national organizations, with a total membership of 34,266. 
The strongest of these is the Central Union of the Lithog- 
raphers and Allied Tradesmen of Germany, with 16,837 
members. 


to attain a uniform and advanced wage-scale for the print- 
ing industry. The employers have declared their willing- 
ness to confer with the workmen on this matter. 


HOLLAND. 


THE duration of the Graphic Arts’ Exposition to be 
held this year in Amsterdam is now definitely fixed as from 
July 16 to September 15, with a possible extension to Octo- 
ber 15. It will be held in the Palace of Industries. 


SWEDEN. 


THE bank-note printing-office in Sweden’s national bank 
at Stockholm being crowded for room, a commission has 
been appointed to effect a removal to larger, more com- 
modious quarters. 

BELGIUM. 


THE strike of the workmen in the Vanderborght & 
Dumont typefoundry at Brussells, reported in these items, 
has been satisfactorily settled by arbitration. 


BOHEMIA. 


THE Graphic Bank, started recently at Prague by a 
number of printers, has a capital of 2,000,000 crowns 
($410,000). 
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JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Reprinted from “‘ The Dial,’’ Chicago. 
By Special Permission. 


YEAR ago, the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters bestowed its gold medal for 
poetry upon James Whitcomb Riley, 
thereby expressing the opinion that he 
was the most distinguished of American 
poets then living. We might comment 
upon this grotesque award in considerable 
detail, instituting “odorous” compari- 
sons with quite a number of men who have better realized 
the high seriousness of the poet’s 
calling, and have avowed them- 
selves servants of the muse to 
such effect that they have made 
no bid for vulgar applause, and 
have been content with the small 
but fit audience of “them that 
know.” But at present we will 
do no more than call attention 
to the fact that the award in 
question overlooked the fairly 
obvious title of another son of 
Indiana, whose place in the 
poetical firmament was fixed long 
before Hoosier dialect “ had the 
ery” in our literature, and whose 
light reached to the far places of 
the earth at a time when the 
number of American poets whose 
names had ever been heard of 
abroad might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

The famous American poet 
who died on the seventeenth of 
February was born in Wabash 
District, Indiana, on November 
10, 1841. It is with something 
of a surprise that we realize that 
his years were no more than sev- 
enty-one, so long has he figured 
in our imagination as a venera- 
ble and almost legendary figure 
and so far back seems the time 
when his “ Songs of the Sierras” 
took the English-speaking world 
by storm. We have somehow ac- 
quired the habit of associating 
him with the other “ good gray 
poet” whom he resembled in 
his amazing intellectual energy 
and his defiance of convention- 
ality, and who was really more 
than a score of years his senior. 
He lived a hermit for so many 
years of his later life that his 
figure gradually assumed heroic proportions, and mention 
of his name recalled the distant past rather than the 
pulsating present of the world of men. 

Cincinnatus Hiner (sometimes spelled Heine) Miller 
was the name with which his misguided parents did their 
best to handicap his career, and for which he substituted 
the more melodious and fitting “ Joaquin” when he com- 
menced poet in the sense of publication. When a boy of 
tender years, he was taken by his family to Oregon, which 
was his home until 1870, except for the periods during 
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Photograph by Major Lee Moorhouse, 
Portland, Oregon. 


which he became a wanderer and an adventurer. The 
settled years of his Oregon sojourn found him a student of 
Columbia College, Portland, from which he was graduated 
in 1858 as valedictorian, then a student and practitioner of 
law, then the editor of a Democratic paper suppressed for 
sedition during the Civil War, then a county judge for four 
years. His vagrant years found him playing many parts 
—California gold-miner, Indian sachem, and Spanish 
vaquero. It is reported, although we believe upon uncer- 
tain authority, that he was with Walker on his filibustering 
expedition into Nicaragua. At all events, he made Walker 
the subject of one of his most striking poems. 

It was in 1870-71 that “ Joaquin Miller ” became a name 
to conjure with wherever the 
English tongue was spoken. 
That was the year of his apoth- 
eosis, when he visited England, 
was welcomed by Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, and Ros- 
setti as one of their company, 
and published in London his 
“Songs of the Sierras.” No 
American poet (except possibly 
Longfellow) has ever enjoyed 
such a vogue in England, or re- 
ceived such tributes of admira- 
tion from those most competent 
to appraise a poet. The day of 
Whitman was to come later, and 
Poe had long been in his grave 
before his extraordinary Euro- 
pean fame had come to fruition. 
But the recognition accorded 
Miller was immediate and un- 
stinted, and no American has 
better savored the sweets of ap- 
preciation in a foreign land, or 
been made more fully conscious 
of the verdict of his “ contempo- 
raneous posterity.” When his 
volume was soon thereafter re- 
published in America, his name 
was on every lip from Cape Cod 
to the Golden Gate, and his 
country rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of a new and what seemed 
to be an authentic poet. 

Miller was thus fairly 
plunged into the literary career, 
and, making his home in Wash- 
ington after his return to the 
United States, became a prolific 
writer. Some of the works of 
the following years were “ Songs 
of the Sunlands” (1873), “Songs 
of the Desert” (1875), “ Songs 
of Italy” (1878), and “ Songs 
of the Mexican Seas” (1887). 
Besides these poems, there were two novels, “ The Baroness 
of New York” (1877), and “ The Danites in the Sierras ” 
(1881). In its dramatized form, this novel became “ The 
Danites,”’ a very successful stage play. Thus for nearly a 
score of years, Miller was constantly before the public, was 
widely read, and known to all his countrymen. His transi- 
tion to California in 1887 marked the decline of his vogue, 
a decline that left him in the closing years of his life little 
more than a legendary figure belonging to the tradition of 
the past. For this there are two chief reasons. The first 
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is that his work deteriorated in quality, owing to the jour- 
nalistic facility with which most of it was produced. The 
proportion of dross to pure metal grew steadily larger, and 
his verse tended to become more and more diffuse and 
unrestrained. The other reason is that his burst into fame 
resulted largely from the English recognition accorded him 
in 1870-71. This was in part fictitious, resulting not so 
much from the feeling that he was a great poet on the abso- 
lute terms of poetry as from the fact that he lived up to 
the preconceived idea of what an American poet ought to 
be. As “The Nation” says: “It is the volcanic or eccentric 
elements in our literature that Europe prefers to accept as 
typically American — Poe and Whitman in the spirit of 
their works, Bret Harte in his picturesque material, and 
Joaquin Miller in his own picturesque personality of flow- 
ing mane, flannel shirt and boots.” In this country, we 
know enough to take such things at their worth, and to 
understand that they are anything but essential to the 
embodiment of the American spirit in literature. Raciness 
is a literary quality not to be undervalued, but it is not 
enough alone to save a man’s work from oblivion. 

When Miller went to California in 1887 to establish his 
permanent home, he built a sort of communal dwelling on 
the heights above Oakland, near San Francisco. There 
were several small houses erected on the hillside for him- 
self, the members of his family, and the guests who sought 
out his retreat — for his hospitality was as generous and 
inclusive as that of Bjérnson at Aulestad. Here he made 
a garden spot on the ungrateful soil, and lived out his last 
years in patriarchal retirement. Such a home had been the 
dream of his earlier years, and he had foreshadowed it in 
these verses: 


I know a grassy slope above the sea, 
The utmost limit of the western land. 


Here I shall sit in sunlit life’s decline 
Beneath my vine and somber verdant tree. 
Some tawny maids in other tongues than mine 


Shall minister. Some memories shall be 
Before me. I shall sit and I shall see 

That last, vast day that dawn shall reinspire, 
The sun fall down upon the farther sea, 

Fall wearied down to rest, and so retire, 

A splendid sinking isle of far-off fading fire. 


F. W. Halsey, who visited him shortly after the poet 
had retreated from his visit to the Klondike in the year of 
the great stampede, thus describes the poet as he then 
appeared: 

“Tmagine a man of tall, athletic build, with fine, dome- 
shaped brow; long, tawny hair streaked with gray; a 
tangle of yellow mustache and beard; a strong, large 
nose, sunburned like his cheeks, and clear, flashing gray- 
blue eyes that look out from under heavy, bushy eyebrows 
with the quickness and the eagerness of a boy’s. He looked 
as one fancies Kit Carson looked when he guided Frémont 
the Pathfinder through the hostile Indian country out to the 
Western sea. Miller was dressed in a corduroy coat, trous- 
ers in boots, pongee shirt, with loose Japanese neck-scarf, 
and broad sombrero. The whole appearance of the man 
suggested his revolt against any restraint of costume, just 
as his talk suggests his warfare on conventionality and his 
delight in what is free and spontaneous in nature and life.” 

Miller was by no means idle during the quarter century 
of his hermit life in California, and, although the poetic 
fire was somewhat slackened, the output of verse did not 
cease. Some of his noblest poems, such as the Tennyson 
tribute and the Columbus song, date from this period of 
his life. Several years ago, he built for himself a funeral 
cairn of black flint, with hollowed top filled with logs, to 
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serve as his funeral pyre, and there it was that the other 
day his ashes were returned to the elements. His third 
wife and their daughter Juanita were with him to the end, 
Nothing in his life became him better than the leaving of 
it thus. Of his poetical gospel, the following quotations 
may give illustrative evidence: ‘“ Exalt your theme rather 
than ask your theme to exalt you. Braver and better to 
celebrate the lowly and forgiving grasses under foot than 
the stately cedars and sequoias overhead. They can speak 
for themselves. Be loyal to your craft, to your fellow 
scribes. I plead for something more than the individual 
hero. I plead for the entire republic. Not to have a glo- 
rious literature of our own is to be another Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Turkey. Nothing ever has paid, nothing ever will pay 
a nation like poetry.” Of Miller’s outlook upon life, and 
his appraisal of its values, the following exquisite poem 
gives an idea: 

Ah, there be souls none understand, 

Like clouds, they can not touch the land, 

Drive as they may by field or town, 

Then we look wise at this, and frown, 

And we cry “ Fool!” and ery ‘‘ Take hold 

Of earth, and fashion gods of gold!” 


Unanchored ships, that blow and blow, 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 

In unknown seas that none shall know, 
Without one ripple of renown; 

Poor drifting dreamers, sailing by, 
That seem to only live to die. 


Call these not fools, the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth; 

Lo, there be gentlest souls, sea-blown, 
That know not any harbor known; 
And it may be the reason is 

They touch on fairer shores than this. 


BURLESON STRATEGY. 


Albert Sidney Burleson, the new Postmaster-General, 
can tell a good story when he wants to. Now and then he 
wants to. On one of his visits to Sea Girt during the cam- 
paign he told the newspaper correspondents there of a 
perilous adventure. 

“T always liked to hunt,” said Mr. Burleson. “ Once I 
was climbing up the rock wall of a Texas canyon. When I 
got near the top I found that the last ten feet was too 
steep for me to negotiate easily. I pitched my hat to the 
top. Then I crawled up, an inch at a time, and just as I 
peeked over the edge of the wall I found myself looking 
into the eyes of an angry rattler. He was buzzing away 
furiously. My hat had fallen on him and angered him.” 

The rattler’s fangs were not six inches away from 
Burleson’s cheekbone. The snake was folding and unfold- 
ing them as only frantic rattlers do. 

“T knew that if I moved he would strike me,” said Mr. 
Burleson. “I dared not reach for my six-shooter. I might 
let go all holds and leap backward. But it was fifty feet 
to the bottom of the canyon, and a fall meant a broken 
back. My only hope was to be diplomatic — force him to 
move of his own accord.” 

“And what did you do?” asked the breathless corre- 
spondents. 

“T blew in his ear,’ said Mr. Burleson, simply.— 
Chicago Evening News. 


PREMATURE SPRING IN KANSAS. 


The weather has been so mild lately that the sap is 
rising in Gomer Davies’s wooden leg.— Emporia Gazetie. 
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APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB 


























NO. XXIX.— BY W. 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their i 






E. STEVENS, 





diate practical value. 





Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 





The Evolution, Invention and Progress of Printing. 
(Continued.) 

It is a curious thing that printing, the medium through 
which is recorded the history of every other invention, 
should tell us so little of its own story. We may perhaps 
never positively know just when, where or by whom print- 
ing from movable metal types was first accomplished. The 
first books printed by this new method bore no imprints, 
which fact led several European countries to claim the 
honor of being the home of the invention. All but two, 
however, have been disproved. These are the claims of 
Holland and Germany: Hollanders ascribe the invention 
to Lourens Janszoon Coster, of Haarlem, and apparently 
have many substantiating arguments; Germany’s claims, 
which are recognized by most historians as being indis- 
putable, award the honor of this invention to John Guten- 
berg, of Mainz. 

There is no record of the birth of Gutenberg, but it is 
supposed that he was born about the year 1399, at Mainz. 
His parents, who belonged to the nobility, were Frielo 
Gensfleisch and Else Gutenberg. In accordance with a 
German custom prevailing at that time John was permitted 
to take his mother’s family name in order that the name 
would not become extinct. 

In 1420 the burghers of Mainz drove the noblemen out 
of that city, and it is probable that the Gutenberg family 
took refuge in the city of Strasburg. Ten years later full 
amnesty was granted to many of the exiled families, they 
being summoned to return, but Gutenberg did not avail 
himself of the privilege. The first proof of his residence 
in Strasburg is in court records which show that in 1434 
he caused the arrest of the town clerk of Mainz for a debt 
due him by the corporation of that city, but released him 
upon the urgent request of the magistrates of Strasburg 
who feared that the arrest of the clerk in their city would 
cause trouble with Mainz. 

In 1436 Gutenberg was sued by Anne Zur Isernen Thur 
(Anne of the Iron Gate) for breach of promise of mar- 
riage, and it is believed that the case was settled by him 
making her his wife. 

In the year 1439 he again appears as defendant in law 
proceedings started by George and Claus Dritzehen, broth- 
ers of Andrew Dritzehen who was at one time his partner 
—and this takes us back to Gutenberg’s earlier days: At 
the age of twenty-five he discovered a new and improved 
method of manufacturing looking-glasses. Finding the 
needs for more money to carry on this work than he was 
able to secure at home, he induced Andrew Dritzehen 
to become security for him so that he could borrow the 
money. In this way a partnership was formed and later 





Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


on Anthony and Andrew Heilmann, friends of Gutenberg, 
were admitted into the company. For years the business 
was prosperous, but in the summer of 1439 an unfortunate 
incident happened. There was to be a great pilgrimage to 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the partners had counted on selling a 
great many looking-glasses; but the pilgrimage was post- 
poned and the large stock remained unsold. Shortly after 
this Andrew Dritzehen died, and it was then that his broth- 
ers brought court proceedings on Gutenberg, as heretofore 
spoken of, claiming that he should receive them in the com- 
pany in the place of their late brother, or return the money 





JOHN GUTENBERG. 


that Andrew had invested. The decision was in favor of 
Gutenberg, but the company was dissolved. 

All this time it seems that Gutenberg had in mind the 
idea of movable metal types, which probably occurred to 
him while pouring melted lead or tin over a glass plate — 
the process by which early German mirrors were made. 
After the lawsuit he had no money left, but by borrowing 
money and mortgaging some property was able to carry on 
his experiments. 

Between the years 1442 and 1448 nothing is known of 
Gutenberg’s life. Some time during that period he returned 
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to his native city, Mainz, for a legal contract drawn up in 
October, 1448, shows that he borrowed 150 guilders from 
his kinsman Arnold Gelthus and established himself in the 
house Zum Jungen, one of the family possessions. Here he 
made great progress in his work and showed such solid and 
substantial résults with the new invention that he was able 
to borrow 1,600 guilders from a shrewd goldsmith named 
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“ Psalter of 1457,” published by Fust and 


Schoeffer. 


Part of a page from the 


John Fust, giving as security a mortgage on nearly all his 
tools and materials. In 1455 Fust decided to dissolve his 
connections with Gutenberg, and demanded payment on 
his advances, knowing that Gutenberg could not refund the 
money. The matter was taken to court and a decision was 
made in Fust’s favor, nearly all the types, presses and 
materials being turned over to him. It is through the rec- 
ords of this lawsuit we find that Gutenberg first printed 
from movable metal types some time during the years 
1450-1455. His greatest works were two editions of the 
Holy Bible, in Latin. One is known as the “ Bible of 42 
Lines,” or “ Mazarin Bible”; the others as the “ Bible of 
36 Lines,” or “ Bamberg Bible.” The first-mentioned Bible, 
of which several copies are in existence, contains about 
1,300 pages, two columns to the page, and for the most part 
42 lines to a column—from which its name is derived. 
The type size is equivalent to our twenty-point. 

Although Gutenberg lost nearly everything to Fust he 
at once determined to set up another establishment. With 
a few tools and material which Fust’s mortgage did not 
cover, and with the financial assistance of Dr. Conrad 
Humery, a physician of Mainz, he gained a fresh start in 
the world, but never afterward did he produce the equal of 
his first Bibles. In 1465 he was made a courtier at the 
court of Archbishop Adolph II., and received annually a 
suit of livery and a fixed allowance of corn and wine. In 
February, 1468, Gutenberg died, poor, childless and almost 
friendless. 

When John Fust, through his clever but contemptible 
scheming, took over Gutenberg’s materials he was prepared 
to put a competent man at the head of his printing estab- 
lishment. This man was Peter Schoeffer, one of Guten- 
berg’s workmen, who later on married Fust’s daughter 
Christina. Having previously copied books while a stu- 
dent at the University of Paris, and being qualified to read 
and correct Latin, Schoeffer was well able to superintend 
the work. The first book published by Fust was the now 
famous “ Psalter of 1457,” of which seven copies have been 
found, each containing 175 leaves of vellum and bearing 
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colophons dated August 14, 1457. A reproduction of a part 
of the first page of this “ Psalter” is shown herewith. In 
the original the large initial is in red and blue, and the 
missal initials are in solid red. 

In the year 1462 Archbishops Diether and Adolph II. 
contended for the office of elector of Mainz. The majority 
of the citizens favored Diether, but Adolph had the support 
of Pope Pius II. One night in October, 1462, the followers 
of Adolph arose in arms, and after murdering hundreds 
of the inhabitants of Mainz they set it afire. The estab- 
lishment of Fust & Schoeffer was burned and their work- 
men fled from the city and took up residence in various 
parts of Europe. Thus the knowledge of the invention of 
printing from movable metal types spread through Europe, 
and the great and wondrous secret became common knowl 
edge. After the conflict of the electorate was over Fust 
built up another establishment, but business did not flour- 
ish in Mainz as it had before. 

In 1458 Charles VII., King of France, commissioned 
Nicholas Jenson, an engraver of the royal mint at Tours, 
to go to Mainz and learn the secrets of the practice of 
typography, of which so much was said and so little known. 
Having learned Jenson’s mission, and knowing that there 
would be a demand for printing in Paris, Fust immedi- 
ately went to that city, opened a book store and met with 
great success in selling his Bibles. In 1461 Jenson returned 
to Paris with a full knowledge of the practice of typog- 
raphy, but in the meantime Charles VII. had died. While 
Fust was distributing his Bibles Jenson was vainly solicit- 
ing the new king, who apparently was not interested in the 
work, to aid him. 

In October, 1466, Fust died, presumably a victim of a 
plague which swept through Paris, greatly depopulating it. 
Peter Schoeffer was his successor as head of the printing 
establishment. After Gutenberg died (1468) Schoeffer 
proclaimed himself superior to both Fust and Gutenberg, 
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An interesting ticket by J. Glenn Holman. 


and stated that it was he who perfected the art. After 
Fust’s death he produced many books, his last being the 
fourth edition of the “ Psalter of 1457.” 

When Nicholas Jenson found that he could not persuade 
the successor of King Charles VII. to establish him in the 
printing business he went to Venice, Italy, and there began 
to print in 1470. He made his name immortal by intro- 
ducing the Roman type-face, and it is said that his books 
were the highest attainment in the art of printing. For 
eleven years he practiced the art and when death overtook 
him in 1481 he was an honored and wealthy man. 

Many conflicting stories and dates have been advanced 
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by historians relating to the introduction of printing in 
various countries, but the table shown below is, we believe, 
about correct. 








BY WHOM 





John Gutenberg. 
Conrad Schweinheim, Arnold Pannartz. 


Bertold Ruppel. 

Ulrich Gering, Martin Crantz, Michael 
_ Friburger. 

Nicholas Ketelaer, Gerard de Leempt. 


Utrecht......... Netherlands 
William Caxton. 


London.......... 
Westminster) 
Nicholas Spindeler. 
John Winterberger. 
John Snell. 
Johannes Andriesson. 
Gothofridus de Ghemen. 
Androw Myllar. 
Juan Cromberger. 
Humphrey Powell. 
Stephen Daye. 


Haarlem......... 
Copenhagen. 
Ediburgh 

Me: co City 


Dubin 
Cambridge, Mass. 











Contributions. 


During the month of February no contributions were 
received. This is rather a discouraging start for our new 
subdepartment, but we still believe that it is a good idea, 


Card Printing 


a 


“Laz by 


Sperialty 
HIGH GRADE 
CARD CASES 


HOME PHONE 758 


1024 W. DAUGHERTY 


Card submitted by Claud Hall. 





HIGH GRADE CARD CASES HOME PHONE 758 


THE CLAUD HALL PRINTERY 


CARD PRINTING A 
SPECIALTY 


1024 W. DAUGHERTY WEBB CITY, MO. 











Resetting of above card. 


and that eventually apprentices will get into the habit of 
exchanging ideas and suggestions through our columns. 
For the benefit of those who did not see the announcement 
of this subdepartment in our January issue, and as a gentle 
reminder to those who did, we reprint it herewith: 

Many of you boys have, we are sure, good ideas that 
would be well worth reading. Perhaps your foreman or 
employer has given you some excellent advice or sugges- 
tions. Perhaps you have ideas as to labor-saving methods, 
or have aided in solving some difficult problems in connec- 
tion with printing. If so, just write out these thoughts 
and send them in, addressed to the “Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 South Sherman street, Chicago, 


Illinois.” In preparing these articles we want you to 
employ the best English at your command, to be careful in 
spelling, punctuation and capitalization, and to watch your 
grammar closely. Make a second copy for yourself, so that 
you may compare it with the printed article. We will, of 
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ARMY e& NAVY CIGAR STORE 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
DUDLEIGH’S FAMOUS BLEND, R. & J. LEAS 
TOBACCOS, COUSIS & CO., CAIRO, CIGARETTES 
SAVORY & CO., LONDON, CIGARETTES, ETC. 





PHONE 346 P.O. BOX725 VICTORIA, B.C. 
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Alexander Carmichael 


PAINTER 
PAPERHANGER AND 
DECORATOR 


iii ties 630 POWDERLY AVENUE, 
A GIVEN ON 
ALL CLASSES OF WORK VICTORIA, B. C. 


Two excellent business cards, by Thos. J. Pascoe. 


course, expect to make changes, and it is in these changes 
from copy that you will get valuable suggestions in the 
construction of good English. 

The articles will be signed in print by the names of the 
apprentices who send them in. 


Criticisms. 


Specimens submitted for February are herewith ac- 
knowledged and briefly criticized in accordance with the 
scheme of this new subdepartment. Apprentices should 
remember that aside from being acknowledged in these 
columns, all specimens are criticized in full by personal 
letters. 


WALTER WALLICK, with The News, Cerro Gordo, Illinois.— Your 
booklet, “‘ The Changing Type of Wooer,” is very neatly and attract- 
ively gotten up. An improvement could be made on the title-page by 
raising the lower group to a position which would show more of an 
equality to the margins at the sides and bottom. 

HYMAN B. RUBIN, Troy, New York.— Your work is quite pleasing. 
An improvement would have been made in the “ Foley”’ cover had you 
underscored the main lines with rules more in harmony with the tone 
of the type, and omitted all rulework below the upper group. 

E. S. MURRAY, with the Penticton Herald Printing & Publishing 
Company, Penticton, British Columbia, Canada.— Your work is very 
commendable. More pains should be taken in lining up the rules and 
leaders with the bottom of the type lines. Avoid too wide spacing 
between words. 

HARRY McDONNELL, with Louis Fink & Sons, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— Be more careful to judiciously select contrasting type sizes 
to bring out the lines in the order of their relative importance. Your 
letter-heads are well balanced and harmonious. 

REINHARD F. VOELKER, with the Grit Publishing Company, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania.— No criticisms to make. The letter-head 
could hardly be improved. 
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WM. H. HARVEY, with the American Pin Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut.— The menu is neat, but the cover could be improved 
by allowing less space between lines and above and below the ornament, 
and placing more space in the top and bottom margins. The single 
“spot” in the fourth page would look better were it raised so that its 
center would be on the third line were this page divided crosswise in 
eight equal parts — this is called “‘ placing a group on the three-to-five 
line.” 


ALL GOODS SOLD ON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
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Certificates were issued to the following for the best 
specimens submitted for the month of February: 

Thomas J. Pascoe, with the Acme Press, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 

Reinhard F. Voelker, with the Grit Publishing Com- 
pany, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


SPORTING GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


The May Clothing Company 


FINEST ANDO BEST CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 
TO BE HAD IN THE WEST 


Full Line of Union-Made Goods 


John Coursey-—-Carvn- Harper 
ee a 


Denver, Colo. 





A winning letter-head by John Coursey. . 


CLAUD L. HALL, proprietor of the Claud Hall Printery, Webb City, 
Missouri.— Our book, ‘‘ Design and Color in Printing,’ written by F. J. 
‘Trezise, would be very valuable to you for a study of proper methods 
of display. You should group your lines together better, show more 
contrast between type sizes used and avoid irregular margins. A repro- 
duction of your card, together with a resetting, is shown herewith. 

WILLIAM METZ, with Smith & Thomson, New York city.— Letter- 
spacing the word “ Fiction” to the measure of the word above would, 
we believe, improve the title-page design. It is very attractive. 

CHAS. SCHWOERER, with H. H. Hoffman & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
— We do not believe six hours is an unreasonable amount of time for 
the program, bad copy considered. We much prefer your arrangement 
on the cover to the customer’s changes. 

THOMAS J. PASCOE, with The Acme Press, Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada.— Your specimens are the best we received for Feb- 
ruary. They are above criticism, and would do credit to any journey- 
man printer. Two of your cards are reproduced herewith. 

J. GLENN HOLMAN, with the A. B. Doerty Printery, Findlay, 
Ohio.— Same as usual — no criticisms to make. Your banquet ticket is 
herewith reproduced. Glad you were so pleased with the ‘“ Certificate 
of Excellence ’’ sent you last month. 
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The engraving shown here is a reproduction of the “Certificate of 
Excellence” which “The Inland Printer” gives each month to appren- 
tices submitting the best typographical specimens of their own work. The 
certificates are 5 by 8 inches in size, printed in black, red and gold on 
Japan vellum. Each winner’s name and the month of issue of the certifi- 
cate is hand-lettered in all cases. This authoritative and tangible evidence 
of an apprentice’s diligence and ability is intended to encourage a true 
spirit of emulation in good craftsmanship, and to be helpful to the recipi- 
ents and a source of gratification to them in after years. 


The Denver Monthly Contest. 


The results of the regular monthly contest held for 
apprentice members of Denver Typographical Union, No. 
49, were as follows: 

First Place —John Coursey, with the Carson-Harper 
Printing Company. 

Second Place — William Sobule, apprentice in the Den- 
ver School of Trades. 

Third Place— Rudolph E. Tyarks, with the Great 
Western Publishing Company. 

The first-place entry is reproduced herewith. 


ILLNESS OF W. E. STEVENS. 


At the time that this section of THE INLAND PRINTER 
goes to press, W. E. Stevens is seriously ill and has been 
removed from his home to the hospital. The members of 
the apprentice printers’ clubs, whose interests Mr. Stevens 
has fostered so faithfully and well, may doubtless be 
deprived for a time of his stimulating and informing let- 
ters, and this announcement is made to anticipate any 
inquiries that may be made in that regard. 





SIMPLE MATHEMATICS. 


“ Hoo is it, Jeemes, that ye mak’ sic an enairmous profit 
aff yer pataties? Yer price is lower than ony ither in the 
toon and ye mak’ extra reductions for yer freends.” 

“ Weel, ye see, I knock aff twa shillin’s a ton because a 
customer is a freend o’ mine, an’ then I jist tak’ twa 
hundert-weight aff the ton because I’m a freend 0’ his.” — 
Punch. 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


“We hear without surprise in these days of waste 
utilization that soap is made from garbage, perfumery and 
medicine from coal tar and sealskin from rat fur. Yet we 
must take off our hats to the Cinnaminson Gas Company, 
which for a year has been making light of our wife’s com- 
plaints.” — Cinnaminson Scimitar. 













































































Blue Points Olives 


Celery 
Broiled Whitefish 
Green Peas Bisque of Lobster Radishes 


Chicken Halibut au Gratin 


Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Roast Philadelphia Capon Roman Punch 
Currant Jelly 
Lettuce Salad 


Ice Cream Coffee Assorted Cakes 
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FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET of 
YORK BEN FRANKLIN CLUB 














Cape Cod Oysters 
Bisque of Tomatoes, Americaine 
Assorted Relishes 
Filets of Striped Bass a 1’Ostande 
Potato Dauphine 
Medaillons of Spring, Lamb a la Peruvienne 
Mushroom Sauce 
Quenelles of Capon a la Nicoise 
Green Peas 
Abricotine Sherbet 
Roast Royal Squabs au Cresson 
Salade Panachee 
Frozen Plum Pudding, 
Cafe Noir . 
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CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSOCIATION DINNER 


OCTOBER TWENTY-SECOND, NINETEEN THIRTEEN 
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MENU 


* 
CONSOMME 
+ 


QUEEN OLIVES CELERY SWEET PICKLES 
+ 


ROAST TURKEY 
CELERY DRESSING CRANBERRY SAUCE 
+ 
SPICED HAM 
+ 
CREAMED ASPARAGUS ON TOAST 
GREEN PEAS MASHED POTATO 
+ 
ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING HARD SAUCE 
MINCE MEAT PIE 
+ 
ORANGES MIXED NUTS BANANAS 
o 
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MENU 


He who is always drinkin’ and stuffin’ 
Will soon become a ragamuffin. 


SOUP JULIENNE CHICKEN BROTH 


ROAST SIRLOIN OF BEEF 


ROAST LAMB AND MINT SAUCE 


ROAST PORK CORNED BEEF PICKLED PORK 


BOILED CHICKEN AND PARSLEY SAUCE 


ROAST FOWL ROAST DUCK ROAST GOOSE 


PLUM PUDDING AND BRANDY SAUCE 


APPLE PIE AND CREAM 


BAKED CUSTARD BLANC-MANGE AND JELLY 


ALL FRUITS IN SEASON TEA AND COFFEE 




















MENU 
> 


Oyster Cocktail 


Olives Wafers 


Borden’s Buttermilk 
Hot Turkey with Dressing, Cranberry Sauce 


Potatces Celery Peas 


Michigan Cider 
Cold Rare Roast Beef 


Shrimp Salad French Bread 


Michigan Apples 


Plum Pudding Nuts and Raisins 


Coffee 


Havana Cigars 


Goldman’s Orchestra 


















































filenu 


Oysters on Shell 
Roast Stuffed Turkey and York Ham 
Roast Lamb and Mint Sauce 
Ox Tongue 
Spiced Beef 
Tomato Salad Dressed Salad 
Hot Vegetables 
Charlotte Russe 
Apple Tart Fruit Salad and Cream 
Cheese Straws 
Deviled Almonds Biscuits 


Coffee 
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ANNUAL DINNER 


OF THE 
BELLVILLE PRINTING CRAFTS 
ASSOCIATION 


APRIL 29, 1913, AT SHERMAN HOUSE 
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MENU 


Deep Sea Cape Cods - Amontillado 


ONO! 


Green Turtle Soup 
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Boiled Salmon, Hollandaise 3 Haut Sauterne 
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Potatoes Persilade 
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Lamb Chops au Sauce 
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Oyster Bay Asparagus 
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Roast Breast of Chicken =; PontetCanet 


Salade de Saison 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


{n this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


At various times this department has suggested that 
the compositor, in placing groups of type-matter on a 
page, and also in various other space divisions, bring into 
play a rule of proportion, which has been found of excep- 
tional value to artists and designers. This rule, applied to 
the simplest problem — that of dividing a page into two 
parts — is, briefly stated, as follows: 

“The small part shall be to the large part as the latter 
is to the whole.” 

A good rule — and one that will stand repetition. 

Now let us see what this means as applied to the sim- 
plest possible problem of the printer. It means that if we 
divide a page into two panels, the small one shall be in 
proportion to the large one as the large one is in propor- 
tion to the whole page. 

That simplifies matters immensely. It gives us, mathe- 
matically — without any question of taste or any applica- 
tion of our “ artistic” ability — the point at which to get 
the most pleasing division of the page. 

To further simplify this proposition, and to eliminate 
fractions, we say that, approximately, three is to five as 
five is to eight. We then divide our page into eight equal 
parts and give five of these parts to one panel and three 
to the other. 

This gives us what is known as the center of balance. 
If we put one line or group of lines on the page we place 
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Fic. 1—A question of balance. Although the two groups are in 
each instance balanced upon the same line, the distance between them 
must necessarily be governed by the length of the page upon which 
they are placed. 


it at the center of balance. If we put two groups on the 
page we place them in such positions that the center of 
balance between the two — ascertained by drawing a line 
from the center of one group to the center of the other and 
then dividing the line at such point as will give to each 
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group a part in inverse ratio to the size of the group — 
coincides with the center of balance of the page. 

But here the mathematical part ends and the personal 
element enters —the rule will carry us no further. By 
referring to the diagram shown in Fig. 1 it will be readily 
seen that although two groups may be balanced upon a 
certain point or line, the distance between them must 
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Fic. 2.— A consideration of the margins must enter into the ques- 
tion of balance. In A, the upper group, being of a wider measure, 
must be placed close to the top in order to harmonize the margins at 
top and sides. In B the group, being narrower, should be placed lower 
on the page. 


necessarily be governed by the length of the page on 
which they are placed. 

The length of the line between the groups can not be 
definitely stated. It must depend largely upon personal 
taste, influenced by a consideration for good margins 
around the groups. The groups may be placed either close 
to the point of balance or far from it, and still be in per- 
fect balance, and the question confronting the printer is 
not only to place them so that they will preserve the proper 
balance of the page, but also to have them in such position 
that the margins are satisfactory. 

No definite rule can be laid down as to the proper mar- 
gins around the groups—this will depend largely upon 
their widths. If, for example, the upper group is set in 
a fairly wide measure, allowing but little margin at the 
sides, it would be necessary to place it closer to the top of 
the page than would be required if the group were not so 
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wide. This is illustrated in Fig. 2. In A, the upper group 
is of a wide measure and is therefore placed fairly close 
to the top of the page in order that there shall not be too 
great a difference between the margins at. top and sides. 
In B, the group being narrower, it must be placed a trifle 
lower on the page, for if it were placed as high as the 
group in A it would be altogether too close to the top of 
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of the text-matter. In addition to the fact that the rules 
are heavy in tone and overshadow to a certain extent the 
type, the panel arrangement, necessitating unpleasantly 
wide letter-spacing and the unnecessary repetition of part 
of the matter, is not desirable. A plain letter-head, with- 
out any panels whatever, would be infinitely more pleasing, 
to say nothing of the expense saved in composition. Fig. 4 
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the page. Generally speaking it may be said that the mar- 
gin at the top of the page should be a trifle more than at 
the sides, but the exact amount for each case can not be 
definitely stated. As a usual thing, however, following out 
the rule of proportion above referred to, and allowing the 
wide margins to equal three parts as compared with five 
parts for the top margin, will give excellent results. 
* * * 


Do you “ put the cart before the horse” in your type- 
designing? Do you make a design to fit the reading- 
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GREELEY, 
COLORADO, 191 


Fic. 3.— Illustrating an attempt to make a small amount of reading-matter fill a number of panels. 
is more in keeping with this amount of copy. 





HOW DY-PRICE 





A plain heading 
See Fig. 4. 








shows a resetting along the lines suggested. It is a most 
simple arrangement, and yet is more dignified and in keep- 
ing with the requirements than is the original. 


x ok * 
A New Job-composition Contest. 


On another page will be found the announcement of a 
new job-composition contest —to open April 1 and close 
May 15. The subject is a cover-page for a local telephone 
directory, a problem that has confronted and puzzled many 
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matter, or do you try to make the reading-matter fit a 
certain design? These questions, when put in black and 
white, may sound absurd, and you would, of course, pro- 
test against the insinuation that you may possibly do your 
work backward. But that is just what some printers fre- 
quently do, and an excellent illustration of the results of 
this method is found in Fig. 3. This letter-head shows 
every evidence of having been arranged along these lines, 
and indicates that the compositor had in mind the use of 
this particular panel design rather than the best display 
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Fic. 4.— A simple design which is more in keeping with the amount of copy than is the panel design shown in Fig. 38. 
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GREELEY, COLORADO, 
811 NINTH STREET 





printers, and one which has several times been suggested 
as fitting for a contest of this character. 

The awards, as previously, are large — $25 for the first 
prize, $15 for second prize, $10 for third prize, with ten 
prizes of $3 each, the latter in subscription or books — a 
total of $80. Inasmuch as the copy for this contest is of 
a nature susceptible of a wide variety of treatment, and 
the subject an interesting one to compositors, we are confi- 
dent that the number of participants will be correspond- 
ingly large. Send your entries in early. 
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COVER-PAGE CONTEST 


A COVER-PAGE FOR A LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 





Conducted by the Job Composition 
Department of The Inland Printer 





OPENS APRIL 1 


CLOSES MAY 15 
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Eastern Michigan Telephone Com- 
pany. Belleville Exchange Directory. 
January 1, 1914. Charles Emory, 
Manager. 








THE RULE $ 


The size of the page is to be 5x 834 
inches, but the size of the form may 
vary according, to the taste of composi- 
tor. Seven proofs are to be submitted, 
mailed flat. Six of the proofs should 
be upon whatever stock the compositor 





- may select for the job, with one proof 


on white paper, for reproductive pur- 
poses, all of them printed in black ink. 
The contestants may arrange the copy 
as they see fit, but no words are to be 
omitted, and none added. The reading, 
matter must be printed from type, but 
any stock ornaments or other decora- 
tion may be used. The contest is open 
to all, and each contestant may submit 
as many designs as he sees fit. 

All entries must be addressed to Job 
Composition Department, The Inland 
Printer, 632 South Sherman Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








THE AWARDS 





First place, Twenty-five dollars. 
Second place, Fifteen dollars. 
Third place, Ten dollars. 


Fourth place, Three dollars 
in subscription or books. 
Fifth place, the same. 
Sixth place, the same. 
Seventh place, the same. 
Eighth place, the same. 
Ninth place, the same. 
Tenth place, the same. 
Eleventh place, the same. 
Twelfth place, the same. 
Thirteenth place, the same. 


The Three-dollar awards consist 
of either a year’s subscription to The 
Inland Printer or books amountin}, 
to $3 from the followin} list: 


Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing, 50c. 

Design and Color in Printing, $1. 

Imposition, a Handbook for Printers, 
$1. 

Impressions of Modern Type De- 
signs, 25c. 

Letters and Letter Construction, $2. 

The Principles of Design, $3. 

Specimen Books: Bill-heads, 25c; 
Covers and Title-pages, 75; En- 
velope Corner Cards, 25c; Letter- 
heads, 50c; Cards and Tickets, 
25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
i unless letter postage is placed on the entire Pp 





included in k of sp 


Literature submitted for this purpose 
Postage on packages containing specimens must not be 
k S must be 





mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


WALTER S. JOHNSON, New Albany, Indiana. The envelope corner- 
ecard is unusual in design and pleasing, both in arrangement and colors. 

Kay HANSEN, New York city.— The specimens are very striking, 
both in design and color, the use of the geometric ornamentation being 
especially pleasing. 

E. O. Davis, Dinuba, California.— All of the specimens are good, 
although we note that in some cases you have used rules for under- 
scoring and panels which do not harmonize in tone with the type. 








A striking cover-design by The Fred S. Lang Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 


N. P. Esy, Fresno, California.— All of the work is nicely gotten up 
and we find nothing to criticize in any of it. The color combinations 
are especially good. 

From the Corey Press, Enid, Oklahoma, has come an attractive folder 
printed in colors on brown stock, with the trade-mark printed on white 
stock and tipped on. 

THe Advertisers Printing Company, of New York, has recently 
issued a series of attractive folders. The ideas are original and the 
work is well carried out. 

“As You Like It”’ is the title of a portfolio of excellent examples 
of printing, lithographing, steel-plate engraving and embossing, recently 
gotten out for the Courier-Journal Job Printing Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, by Frank T. Buerck, sales manager. The examples shown 


are all carefully handled and form a comprehensive display of the 
varieties of work done by this company. 

P. D. Crew, Creighton, Nebraska.— The arrangement of the cover- 
page is satisfactory, but we would prefer to see it printed in green or 
black rather than in gold. 

ELLIS COLEMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana.— Your specimens are all 
excellent, and we would especially compliment you upon the appearance 
of your personal stationery. 

RARELY does one enjoy the opportunity of reviewing such attractive 
specimens of high-grade printing as those recently received from The 
Fred S. Lang Company, Los Angeles, California. From the original 
conception to the completed work nothing has been left undone which 


An attractive cover by The Fred S. Lang Company, 
Los Angeles, California. 


would add to its attractiveness. In design, platemaking, presswork and 
typography the product of this company ranks high. Each piece of 
work, from the smallest to the largest, bears evidences of careful han- 
dling and discriminating taste. The reproductions shown herewith will 
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convey some idea of the beauty of design which characterizes this work, 
although the charm gained by the pleasing use of colors is necessarily 
missing. 

LAWSON FIELDs, Marietta, Georgia.— Although the blotter is rather 
crowded, the text is very interesting and convincing, and it should prove 
of excellent advertising value. 

FOLDERS recently issued by The Smith-Brooks Printing Company, 
Denver, Colorado, are attractively designed and printed in colors, the 
work throughout being above criticism. 

LEE WHITE, Norman, Oklahoma.— All of the work has been handled 
in an able manner, and the results are very pleasing. The letter-head 
for The Norman Transcript is especially good. 

THEODORE Moore, Lodi, California.— Of the two labels, we prefer the 
one printed in black and green. The other contains too much of the 


re’. The other specimens are very satisfactory. 
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An interesting page by The Fred S. Lang Company, Los Angeles, 
California. 


A RECENT folder from the John T. Palmer Company, Philadelphia, 
is artistically printed in green and brown on gray stock, with enclosure 
to match. It is an exceptionally attractive piece of work. 

From A. H. Cote, Springfield, Massachusetts, we have received a 
copy of a handsome booklet gotten out for the Turners Falls Company. 
The chief feature is the cover, which is heavily embossed in gold. 


A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, 
Kansas, contains excellent designs and harmonious color combinations. 
All of the work is fully up to Mr. Frazier’s usual high standard. 

From H. J. Meyer, Louisville, Kentucky, we have received a menu 
and program of the recent dinner of the Louisville Ben Franklin Club. 
The menu is an especially simple and pleasing piece of type-design. 

BLOTTERS gotten out recently by the Anchor Printing Company, 
Indianapolis, are good in design and well printed, although there is 
hardly enough difference in the two colors to warrant a second impres- 
sion. 

AN exceptionally attractive folder in green and gold announces the 
merging of The Orozco Press and the Blair-Murdock Company, both of 
San Francisco. Mr. R. J. Orozco will have charge of the artwork for 
the new firm. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from R. J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska, are 
of the same high standard that has characterized his previous work. 
Among other examples, a letter-head in black and red on white stock 
is exceptionally good. 

CuHas. J. BANGERT, Du Bois, Pennsylvania.— An opinion as to 
whether or not the border should be omitted from the letter-head is 
purely a question of personal taste. No rule of good typography is 
broken by its use. We would, however, prefer to see the type matter 
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placed in the center of the heading without a border, but arranged in 
such manner that the longest line would be at the top instead of at the 
bottom. 

JosEPH P. SosczaK, Alpena, Michigan.— The addition of a small 
amount of red to the yellow used on the menu cover, making a yellow- 
orange, would be an improvement, as the yellow is a trifle weak. The 
work as a whole is well handled. 
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A motto-card by A. C. Roberts, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


From A. C. Roberts, Lincoln, Nebraska, has come a package of recent 
commercial specimens, all handled in an excellent manner. The designs 
are neat and tasty, and the colors are carefully chosen. We show repro- 
ductions of some of the examples. 

JOHN R. GALYON, Chattanooga, Tennessee.— While the arrangement 
of the folder is very pleasing, the choice of stock is not so satisfactory, 
and the small type does not present the readable appearance which it 
would on more appropriate paper. 


Burrough’s Cafe 











LEE H. BURROUGH, Proprietor 
A LA CARTE 


117-21 NORTH 13TH STREET 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


OPEN FROM 6 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 
AUTO PHONE B9469 





©HE (DELAMAR 


MRS. B. M. INGERSOLL, PROPRIETOR 





STEAM HEATED * NEW AND CLEAN 
WATER IN EVERY ROOM 
TRANSIENT OR PERMANENT 
ROOMS 50c TO $1.50 





1228 P STREET 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Cards by A. C. Roberts, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


M. E. MILter, of Fairmont, West Virginia, sends in unusually good 
commercial work. A recent package contains attractive specimens of 
high-grade printing and embossing, a careful regard for simplicity of 
design being apparent throughout the work. 

SPECIMENS from the Denrich Press, Chula Vista, 
invariably original in treatment and carefully executed, and the latest 


California, are 





work from this house is no exception. 


J. W. SMITH, 


The work throughout shows 
pleasing designs and harmonious color combinations. 

Lenoir, North Carolina.— While the specimens are 
very satisfactory in their arrangement, we note that on some of the 
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Meadville, 


Pennsylvania, 





very nicely gotten up and bears the imprint of the Southwestern Pub- 
lishing Company, of Dallas. 

From The Keim Print Shop, 
received a package of high-class commercial work. 


we have 
Among the exam- 





GEORGE W. KLINE, President 


GARRETT B. BUSTARD, Treasurer 


W. $. BUSTARD, Secretary 
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The Lincoln Typesetting Company 


HIGH CLASS LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 

















Lincoln, Nebraska 


Attractive letter-head design by A. C. Roberts, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


work, particularly the letter-head for the bank, you have used rather 
large type, and would suggest slightly smaller sizes. 

Clarkston, Washington.— A better grade of ink, 
especially the black, would greatly improve the appearance of the card. 


R. E. NEWwBILL, 


details. 


We would also suggest that the type be set in a narrower measure, 
with more margin at the sides and less space between lines. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover of a handsome cata- 
logue recently issued by The Express Publishing & Printing Company, 


of Toledo, Ohio, for The Ohio Electric Car Company. 
printed and embossed in blue and white on blue stock. 


She 
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The original is 


iN), 


herewith a reproduction. 
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ples, however, is one which, while very pleasing in its general arrange- 
ment, comes short of perfection through a lack of care in regard to 
It is a motto card, entitled ‘A Kind Word,’ and we show 
In the first place, a consideration for the 















OW little it costs, if we 
give it a thought, 

To make happy some 

heart each 

Just one kind word, or 


day, 


a tender smile, 


to clear 


As we go on our daily way. 


Perchance a look will suffice 





ELECTRIC 


The cloud from a neighbor’s 


ace, 
And the press of a hand in 





Cover of a handsome catalogue by The Express Publishing & 
Printing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


A BOOKLET entitled ‘“‘The Men You Meet at Hann & Kendall’s” 
contains an illustrated description of the personnel of the above-named 
firm, which is a real-estate concern of Dallas, Texas. 





sympathy 


A sorrowful tear efface. 


a touch, 


wrought ? 


It costs so little I wonder why 
We give so little thought? 
A smile, kind words, a glance, 


What magic with them is 
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While pleasing in its general arrangement, this example falls 
short of perfection through a lack of care in regard to details. 


By The Keim Print Shop. 


(See criticism.) 


niceties of shape harmony would suggest that the initial letter proper 


tangular panel. 


be roman instead of italic, inasmuch as it is placed in a small, rec- 
The diagonal lines of the italic are not so pleasing in 


a panel of this nature as would be the straight lines of the roman letter. 


The booklet is 


Then there is too much space between the initial and the type which 
follows it, especially in view of the fact that there is so little space 


between the initial and the border at the left. Some of the lines show 
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rather wide spacing between words, and this, together with the fact 
that the lines are close together, detracts from the legibility of the text. 
In cases of this kind, where the text is verse, it is better to space 
evenly between words, leaving the lines irregular at the right side, 
than to attempt to square up all of the lines by spacing them out to 
the full measure. We show also a reproduction of an attractive menu 
from The Keim Print Shop. 


SPECIMENS from Frederick J. Barton, Farmington, Maine, show a 

»veful handling and an appreciation of simplicity in type-design. Like 
ny other successful printers of to-day, Mr. Barton confines his work 
ost exclusively to plain roman type with italic to match. 





Rebort’s Bad Guess 


“The Gilles” Monday Ebening, October 215+ 








Mem 


Magraw Oyster Cocktail 
Herzog Pickles Fletcher Olives Ams Celery 


Mathewson Big Six Stuffed Duck 
Meyers Current Jelly 


Candied Sweet Potatoes a la 7esreau 
Cold Slaw a la Merkle 


June Peas a la Hersog 
Becker Lobster Salad 
Marguard Champagne 
Murray \ce Cream and Cake 


Snodgrass Cheese Devore Wafers 


Crandall Coffee 


New York Giant Cigars 














An attractive menu by The Keim Print Shop, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 


VESTA PRINTING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois— The folder is interest- 
ing in text and design, although we would prefer some face other than 
the heavy italic for the reading-matter, and would suggest that it be 
squared up rather than follow the curve of the initial letter. 

ALBERT SEBIRE, Gisborne, New Zealand.— Except for the fact that 
some of the specimens contain a rather large amount of decoration, 
and that there is a noticeable lack of tone harmony between type and 
rules in some of the work, the specimens are very satisfactory. 

J. C. PerkIne, Meadville, Pennsylvania.— There is little, if any, 
choice between the covers. Both are good, although perhaps the blue 
shows the roughness of the stock more than does the gold. The inner 
pages are printed rather heavily, but are otherwise very satisfactory. 

A BOOKLET issued by The Berlin Courant, Berlin, Wisconsin, deals in 
an entertaining and effective manner with the question of advertising. 
The booklet is well printed in colors, and our only suggestion as to 
arrangement would be that the words on the cover be placed in one 
line and centered, rather than in two lines at one side of the page. 

Two folders recently printed by the Smith & Porter Press, Boston, 
Massachusetts, for the Hutchings Organ Company, are excellent exam- 
ples of the value of appropriateness in decoration and arrangement as 
applied to type-design. Both of the circulars follow what might be 
termed the ecclesiastical style of typography, and both are printed in 
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the combination of black and red-orange peculiarly appropriate for this 
class of work. Needless to say, the work throughout is above criticism. 

A PACKAGE of commercial printing from T. W. Lee, Fargo, North 
Dakota, contains many excellent type-designs. Perhaps the most inter- 
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It is something besides the mere setting of type and the 
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Two interesting blotter designs by T. W. Lee, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


esting are two blotter arrangements, reproductions of which we 
herewith. 


show 


From the Frank W. Black Company, Chicago, we have received some 
exceptionally pleasing examples of commercial work. Among others, 
a booklet stands out prominently. It is an interesting piece of adver- 


OES your envelope stick 
out of a man’s mail 
and make him reach for 

it first? Does your letter head 
open up with that intangible 
something that we call class? If 
it does, you have a big advantage 
over the other fellow, and a first 
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good work, 
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and prompt delivery. 


Designers 


PRINTERS 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Engravers 


——————— 


Page of an attractive booklet by the Frank 
W. Black Company, Chicago. 


tising literature and is gotten up in a very tasty manner, being printed 
and embossed in colors. We show herewith a reproduction of one of 
the pages. 

W. Dickson, Uvalde, Texas.— The specimens are all well handled 
and call for little criticism. The inner panels on the bank-statement 
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pages are a trifle strong in tone, and we would suggest that the rules stronger display would have been desirable. We would also suggest that 

be of a lighter weight. The letter-head for the City Printing Office is the printing of the inner pages in black ink, instead of brown, would 

unusual and pleasing. have given better results, as the black ink would have been easier to 
We show herewith reproductions of three pages from a booklet Work. 

received from E. W. Jobe, of St. Louis, Missouri. While this work, as From C. F. Skelly, of the Mirror Printing Company, Altoona, Penn- 

well as other specimens received in the same package, contains a large _sylvania, we have received a package containing commercial work and 
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Three interesting pages from a booklet by E. W. Jobe, St. Louis, Missouri. 


amount of rule and panel work, the decoration has been subordinated examples of newspaper advertisements, the latter both written and set 
to the text in all cases, and the results are uniformly pleasing. by Mr. Skelly. The work is all of excellent quality, the advertisements 


Tue Beckett Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, periodically sends ein especially well written. 


out portfolios of proofs printed on Buckeye covers. We show herewith From James A. Murray, Chicago, we have received examples of job- 
printing, among them being a motto card which we show herewith. 
The original is in two colors on a tinted card. 


A BOOKLET from A. Hoyt Levy & Co., New York city, is attractively 
arranged and printed. The text is well written, and is entertaining: 
and convincing, while the numerous reproductions of the work of this 
successful advertising concern show a wide range of ability to create- 
and execute high-class publicity matter. 





‘2 HE successful preacher is the 
22 one who explains the Bible in 
<4] a way to entertain, while he 4 
is careful not to shock or offend the 
wealthy members. 


James A. Murray, in the Pentateuch of Smiles. 
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An interesting motto by James A. Murray, Chicago. 


In a booklet, entitled ‘“‘ Getting the Inquiries for You,” C. S. Baur, 
advertising manager for The Iron Age, points out the advantages of 
good typography as an aid to successful selling. The examples shown 
to illustrate the arguments are excellent specimens of simple typo- 
graphical design and are very convincing. 

The attractive cover of the late portfolio of The E. S. Pearce, La Junta, Colorado.— The gathering of the reading- 

Beckett Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio. matter on the title-page into two or three groups, instead of spreading 

it over the entire page, would add materially to the appearance of the 

a reproduction of the cover of the latest portfolio. The original is work. It would give a more simple design and a more legible page. 

printed in black, orange and white, on blue stock, and is very effective. We would also suggest that the date be set in a smaller size, especially 

Tue Battleford Press, Battleford, Canada.— The type used on the as it is at the bottom of the page and we feel that the strongest display 
cover of the booklet is rather small for a page of this size, and a _ should be in the upper part. 
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From E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington, we have received one of 
the late cards of the Stutes Printing Concern, and show herewith a 
reproduction of it. 


J. CEcIL MILLER, Wilmington, Delaware.— We would suggest that 
you place the word “ Printing” directly over the firm name on the 
business-card, instead of running it diagonally across one corner. A 
brighter red ink would also improve the appearance of the work. The 
composition on the other specimens is very good. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING COMPANY, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— 
We would suggest that you either place the border around the entire 
cover-page or omit it altogether. The page as now arranged is “ lop- 
sided ’’ and lacks the pleasing symmetry which is gained when the 
various forces of attraction are balanced on a central axis. 


From F. Wonser we have received a copy of a catalogue of steel 
filing sections recently issued by the Baker-Vawter Company. It is an 
especially attractive piece of work throughout. The cover was designed 
by The Etheridge Company, of New York, and the printing and emboss- 
ing were done by the Manz Engraving Company, of Chicago. 


STUTES 


PRINTING CONCERN 
PRINTING ARCHITECTS 


First Prize Commercial Printers 
Main Line Phone 2060 
MAIN AVENUE 815 

SPOKANE 


The latest Stutes card. 


HOEFLICH PRINTING Housg, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The house 
organ, “ Lucas News,” is nicely gotten up, and leaves but little oppor- 
tunity for criticism. We would, however, suggest that inasmuch as 
there is little difference, either in size or color, between the text and 
headings, a little more white space, or perhaps small dashes, should sep- 
arate the articles. 


BILLINGS PRINTING COMPANY, Paducah, Kentucky.— The announce- 
ment is very effective, although we would prefer to see the text matter, 
which is now on the first page, placed on one of the inner pages, 
leaving the first page less crowded. Of the two colors of stock, we 
prefer the one with the gray tint, as it does not conflict with the colors 
used in the printing. 


J. T. TARRANT, Elgin, Illinois While the work is quite satisfac- 
tory, there are one or two points to which we would call your attention. 
On the letter-head for the Brethren Publishing House we would suggest 
that the text matter in the center panel, with the exception of the last 
line, be raised. As it is now there is too much space at the top of the 
panel. The rule underneath the word “ Association’ in the by-laws 
title-page is too heavy. Its use not only results in a violation of the 
principle of tone harmony, but it detracts from the forcefulness of the 
type display. 


J. W. ARCHIBALD, Salem, Ohio.— Except for the fact that the first 
page of the leaflet for The Deming Company is a trifle crowded, the 
work is very satisfactory. One should not overlook the fact that dis- 
play is not altogether a matter of large, bold type. It is a question 
of contrast, and frequently a line is better displayed by being put in 
smaller type. In the page in question the lines underneath the panel 
containing the cuts would be more effective if set in type a size or 
two smaller than that which has been used and surrounded by the white 
space which would be gained by this change of type. 


Wo. J. LENIHAN, St. Louis, Missouri:-— Inasmuch as the letter used 
on the cover of the booklet is a condensed one, we would suggest that 
you avoid letter-spacing it. We would also suggest that as the decora- 
tion underneath the type lines is stronger and stands out more promi- 
nently than does the type itself, it should be omitted, especially as the 
nature of the decoration has no bearing whatever on the subject. Where 
decorative material suggests the subject discussed in the text, it is per- 
missible to have it as strong, or even stronger, than the text, but where 
the decoration suggests in no manner the text, it is not desirable that it 
be the strongest force of attraction on the page. 





This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applicati will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 








Would Take Charge of Small Plant. 


(1507) First-class pressman, possessing several years’ 
experience on high-class catalogue and color work, and a 
year’s experience on a Harris offset press, now operating 
three cylinders and three jobbers, would like to take charge 
of a small plant that is just starting in the offset litho- 
graphic printing and look after both the offset and flat-bed 
presses. Married. Sober. Twenty years of age. Excel- 
lent references. 


Seeks Superintendency of Large Printing Plant. 


(1508) Man of thirty-seven years of age, thoroughly 
familiar with all the phases of printing, would like to 
secure position as superintendent of some large plant 
where efficiency counts and the thorough knowledge of 
every department may be of value. At present foreman 
of a plant employing two hundred people, doing a business 
of $40,000 a month. Familiar with every point in the line 
of buying stock, estimating from the various cost systems 
and a thorough manager of a large working force. Mar- 
ried. Sober and reliable. 


Competent and Experienced Foreman Seeks Advance- 
ment. 


(1509) Thoroughly competent foreman, with twelve 
years’ experience in the handling of men in hand, linotype 
and monotype book and job work and at present employed 
in one of America’s largest plants, seeks chance for ad- 
vancement. Thoroughly familiar with estimating and 
stock; good organizer and diplomatic; experienced in edito- 
rial and creative work. Married. Thirty-seven years of 
age; strictly temperate and industrious. Very best refer- 
ences. Prefers New York city or established city plant in 
East or Middle West. Union. 


General Manager. 

(1510) Situation wanted as general manager of first- 
class printing, engraving and lithographing establishment. 
Practical printer, now occupying position as general man- 
ager. Desires to change on account of lack of harmony 
among directors. Have heen successful in obtaining trade, 
building it up, and developing efficiency in plant. Desire 
connection with concern out for noncompetitive quality 
printing, ete. 


Opportunity for Commercial Artist. 

(1511) Large engraving company in Canada is seek- 
ing the services of a capable commercial artist; one who 
can take charge of its art department and develop it. The 
company employs from twelve to twenty artists and there 
is a good opportunity for an energetic commercial artist to 
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create a remunerative position. Applicant must have a 
thorough knowledge of all branches and be capable of 
directing the efforts of others. Salary $3,000 per annum 
for the right man. 


Seeks Position as Compositor or Linotype Operator. 

(1512) Compositor, writes and speaks five different 
languages and understands others. Good on make-up and 
mathematical work. Operates linotype with a speed of 
2,000-2,500 ems an hour. Union. Would like a steady 
position where this knowledge and experience can be used 
to advantage. 


Openings for a Stoneman, a Pressman, and an All- 

around Printer. 

(1518) A large manufacturing company in Central 
Illinois having its own printing plant is seeking the serv- 
ices of a stoneman, a pressman, and an all-around printer. 
Stoneman must have experience locking forms for Gordon 
and cylinder presses and laying plates on patent blocks. 
Pressman must be capable of running two small Miehle 
cylinders and turning out good work. All-around printer 
must be energetic and have experience in all branches of 
the trade and capable of assisting superintendent. Pleas- 
ant location. Applicants are requested to state wages 
desired and to give a brief outline of their experience in 
first letter. 


Man with Executive and Advertising Experience Open 
for Position. 

(1514) A man of wide experience in the handling of 
business details, follow-up schemes, development of pros- 
pects — both circulation and advertising — and the super- 
vision of mechanical departments is open for a position 
requiring initiative, resourcefulness and a capacity for 
hard work. Has held positions as personal secretary, 
business manager, as well as other executive positions. 
Has a comprehensive knowledge of advertising, particu- 
larly newspaper advertising in all its branches. Is an 
excellent auditor, systematizer and watcher of details. 
Prefers to remain in Chicago, but will consider going West. 
Well acquainted with the Spokane, Washington, territory. 
Will consider any proposition regardless of former salary, 
provided hard work, experience and ability will make the 
position permanent. References submitted give the high- 
est praise of his ability and experience. All letters will be 
promptly forwarded. 


Foreman for Suburban Weekly Newspaper and Job Office. 

(1515) <A position is open for a foreman who can 
take some responsibility, in an up-to-date weekly news- 
paper and job office, located in one of Chicago’s finest 
suburbs. Good salary. 


First-class Printer Seeks New Field. 

(1516) Young man of thirty-five years would like to 
connect with a firm in the trading stamp and premium 
users’ supplies line. Has had several years’ experience in 
that class of work, having charge of composing-room of 
such a plant, and can follow work from start to finish. 
Experience in newspaper composing-rooms. Some ability 
as a designer. Original ideas on job and ad. composition. 
Can handle men to best advantage. A systematizer and 
producer. Union. Married. Sober and reliable in every 
way. Prefers East, but will consider Middle West or 
South. 

Thorough Compositor Seeks Change. 


(1517) Young man twenty-nine years of age, capable of 
taking charge of any medium-size shop, good education and 
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with modern ideas, fairly good hand-letterer and commer- 
cial designer, would take position as foreman of com- 
posing-room. Good knowledge of estimating time on com- 
position, general knowledge of the linotype and other 
branches of the business. Union. Married. References. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Change. 

(1518) Linotype operator with five years’ experienc 
on German and English book and news work, desires posi 
tion in vicinity of New York city. Speed between 5,000 
and 6,000 ems eight-point an hour. Eleven years in pres- 
ent situation. Union. Sober and reliable. 


Finisher Foreman. 

(1519) Finisher with twelve years’ experience in 
large electrotype plants would like position as finishe: 
foreman in Northwest or Canada. Fully experienced on 
all kinds of flat and curved electros, magazine, job and 
book work. Expert finisher in all branches. Union. Mar- 
ried. Thirty years of age. 

Newspaper Foreman Seeks Change. 

(1520) Foreman of a semiweekly newspaper and jo! 
office would like to secure foremanship of a ten-page daily 
or good modern country office. Or will consider position a: 
ad.-man or job compositor in modern well-equipped shop 
Age thirty-seven. Union. Sober. Would go anywhere 
east of Salt Lake City. 

Well-equipped Job-office for Sale. 

(1521) New and up-to-date job-office in growing west- 
ern county-seat town of four thousand is for sale. Busi- 
ness increasing. Will invoice between $1,100 and $1,200. 
Seven hundred dollars cash will handle the proposition. 
Good opportunity. Other business interests reason for sell- 
ing. Located in State of Washington. 


Seeks Foremanship of Newspaper Pressroom. 


(1522) Young man twenty-eight years of age would 
like to secure a position as foreman of newspaper press- 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on web newspaper 
presses in New York. Splendid references, including pres- 
ent employer. 

Proofreader Seeks Change. 

(1523) Young man with five years’ practical expe- 
rience at the case and in the proofroom is anxious to make 
a change to get away from New York city. At present 
assistant instructor of proofreading in the New York pub- 
lic schools. Also employed as reader by public printer of 
the State of New Jersey. Capable of reading from first 
to final. Experience reading law, book, job, newspaper, 
magazine, etc. Will only consider New York job scale. 


Seeks Situation as Printing Instructor in Eastern School 
or College. 


(1524) An all-around printer with experience on cyl- 
inder and job presses, typography, paper, binding, etc., for 
seventeen years with some of the best concerns in the 
East would like to secure a position as printing instructor 
in one of the schools or colleges in the East. Has edited a 
small weekly; written about three hundred practical arti- 
cles on printing in best printers’ journals; can write and 
lay out advertising, and has been foreman for ten years. 
Married. Age thirty-two; clean habits. Dresses neatly 
and has studied for trade-school position for eight years. 


Job Compositor—I. T. U. Course Graduate. 


(1525) Job compositor possessing wide and varied 
experience in the best offices of New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago would like to secure a position in a smaller 














city — a progressive up-to-date office in a medium-size city 
preferred. Accustomed to handling work requiring dis- 
crimination — agency, ad., high-class booklet and cata- 
logue, street-car card, stationery and general jobwork. 
I. T. U. Course graduate. Age twenty-four. Excellent 
character and very rapid worker. 


Seeks Position as Job Pressman. 

(1526) Young man, twenty-four years of age, would 
lixe position as job pressman. Served five years’ appren- 
ticeship and two years as journeyman with one firm in 

igland in the platen department. An efficient machine 
in, exceptionally good on colorwork, and has a thorough 
iowledge of the business. Steady, reliable. For the past 
ar in charge of six presses on a wide variety of work 
, ith a firm in New York, giving full satisfaction. Prefers 
smaller city, preferably in the Middle or Northwestern 
ates. 


Meda ws ey 


Seeks Position as Superintendent. 


(1527) Manager-superintendent desires to connect 
ith high-class publication house. Seventeen years of 
‘actical and efficient service in all branches of the busi- 
ness. Extensive experience on high-class work. Possesses 
system of laying out work for the composing-room and 
pressroom which will keep a plant continually running. 
Not an office superintendent, but a shop superintendent. 
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Proofreader Seeks Situation in Chicago. 

(1528) Thoroughly experienced and practical proof- 
reader desires to secure a situation in Chicago. Above the 
average as to speed, and has an exceptionally well-rounded 
knowledge of all phases of proofreading work. Not a 
“ straight’ matter reader alone, but capable of handling 
anything that comes into the proofroom from first proof to 
press sheet. At present employed by largest job-office in 
New York city. Can take charge of a proofroom and get 
results without friction. Sober and always on the job. 


Salesman to Printing Trade Wants Specialty as Side-line. 
(1529) Young salesman calling on the printing trade 
in most all the principal cities from Kansas City west to 
the coast would like to secure a good side-line that would 
appeal to the trade, a specialty preferred. Has had seven 
years’ experience in the mechanical end of the printing 
business and has had considerable selling experience. 


Paper-ruler. 

(1530) <A paper-ruler, fourteen years’ experience at 
the ruling trade, would like to secure a position; thoroughly 
familiar with all blank-book, loose-leaf and commercial 
forms of ruling. 

Job Foreman Wanted. 


(1531) Union shop in a western town of eighteen 
thousand is seeking the services of a good job foreman. He 
must be a young man, fairly fast and artistic. Shop han- 
dles a fair volume of business, some of which is two and 
three color work, and most of it to be set from original 


manuscript. Applications solicited. Good working condi- 
tions. 
Ad.-Man Seeks Location. 

(1532) First-class ad.-man of ten years’ experience at 
the printing trade would like to secure a remunerative posi- 
tion. Can also handle Chandler & Price presses. Will go 
anywhere. 

Bookbinder Would Change. 
(1533) First-class bookbinder on all kinds of work 


would like to locate somewhere outside of Chicago where 
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he is at present employed. Can set and operate wire stitch- 
ers, perforators, punching machines, and run cutters; can 
also do a little finishing. Age thirty-two years. Would 
like to get together with a printer and install a bindery. 


Ruler Wanted. 
(1534) Well-equipped printing-office in Pennsylvania 
is in need of an all-around man for its bindery who is a 
first-class ruler, but as it does not have enough work to 
run ruling machine steadily, would like him to be able to 
cut stock and help out generally. Steady position. Non- 
union office. 


Seeks Superintendency of Bindery. 

(1535) Man with wide experience in bindery work, 
past four years superintendent of a binding department 
employing over one hundred people, would accept position 
as head of the binding department with any concern, 
regardless of location. Thoroughly familiar with pam- 
phlet, catalogue, edition, blank-book and job-binding work. 
Well acquainted with mechanical end and can estimate 
accurately on all classes of work. Good knowledge of print- 
ing as well as binding, and would accept a position as sales- 
man for a reliable firm making a specialty of catalogue 
work, catering to New England and New York trade. Wide 
acquaintance among users of this class of work in this 
territory. ; 

Two Printing Salesmen Wanted. 

(1536) The services of two first-class printing sales- 
men are sought by a firm in Chicago. Men who have had 
thorough experience in selling printing, able to go to the 
customer and tell him in a convincing manner the style of 
printing best suited for his particular business. In other 
words, they must be business creators for this firm as well 
as for the business men on whom they call. Liberal salaries 
will be paid to the right parties. Investigation urgently 
solicited through this publication. 


Cost Man and Estimator Wanted. 

(1537) Detroit publication is seeking the services of 
a good cost man and estimator for printing-office. At pres- 
ent doing a splendid business, and is anxious to get hold 
of a man who can help develop this end of the business. 
Applications solicited which will be promptly forwarded. 

Efficient Foreman Wanted. 

(1538) Printing-shop in Maine is in need of a compe- 
tent printer; one who knows good composition for adver- 
tisements and rather high-grade jobs, and who can man- 
age four or five men and get good teamwork out of them. 
This is for the summer-colony season only —July and 
August. Good equipment of type and presses. Will pay 
$20 per week and man would have the coolest climate in 
the United States in the summer. Good opportunity for 
man who would appreciate summering at a place ranking 
next to Newport. 


Printer Wanted for Country Shop. 

(1539) An up-to-date newspaper and job office in 
North Carolina offers a splendid opportunity to some good 
printer who wishes to change from the city life to a posi- 
tion in a country town.- Good wages. Would like man past 
middle age. Applications promptly forwarded and an- 
swered. 

Job-printer Wanted. 

(1540) Union job-printer for a big specialty print- 
shop in best city on Pacific coast. Largely wood-type 
work. Scale $26 per week, and will pay $30 up for right 
man. Eight hours and handsome new office. 
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IMPORTANT MEETINGS DURING APRIL. 


Missouri Valley Cost Congress. 


Notices have been sent out calling attention to the 
Missouri Valley Cost Congress, which will be held at 
Omaha, April 7 and 8. The program arranged will be one 
of great interest, and employing printers in this section of 
the country will derive great benefit by attending this con- 
gress. 

Georgia Printers’ Cost Congress. 


The publicity and program committees of the Georgia 
Printers’ Cost Congress have been working overtime. The 
spirit of cooperation and get-together is steadily increas- 
ing, and indications are that the coming Cost Congress, 
which will be held at Atlanta, on April 11 and 12, will be 
one of the largest and most important gatherings Georgia 
printers have ever held. 


Michigan Cost Congress at Kalamazoo. 


Great interest is being manifested in the Michigan Cost 
Congress, which will be held at Kalamazoo, April 17, 18 
and 19, and the local Ben Franklin Club is planning to 
make this a banner convention. Among the speakers 
already announced are the following: Hon. Woodbridge 
N. Ferris, Governor of Michigan; Hon. Perry F. Powers, 
State Labor Commissioner; C. S. Peterson, of Chicago; 


R. T. Porte, of Cincinnati, and Fred W. Gage, of Battle 
Creek. 


Printers’ League of America. 


The annual meeting of the Printers’ League of America 
will be held at the new Grand Central Palace, New York, 
on Friday, April 25. Besides the usual routine of business, 
such as the election of officers, etc., matters of importance 
to the trade in general will be discussed, and plans will 
probably be adopted for furthering the work of the league. 
It is hoped that the interest created at this meeting will 
result in establishing several new branches in addition to 
those already chartered, so that more active cooperation 


may be secured. 
a. 


Annual Banquet of Pittsburgh Typothetae. 


The annual banquet of the Pittsburgh Typothete was 
held on Monday evening, February 24, 1913, in the English 
Room of the Fort Pitt Hotel. Almost three hundred guests 
were present. The evening’s program included speech- 
making, singing, music and vaudeville. 

At the conclusion of the supper, H. P. Pears, president 
of the Typothetz of Pittsburgh, announced that the eve- 
ning’s program was in charge of William B. McFall. Mr. 
McFall, who has the happy faculty of saying much in a 
few words, reviewed the work of the Pittsburgh Typothetze 
during the year just closed and told of what it hoped to 
accomplish in the coming twelve months. He then intro- 
duced Dean Clifford B. Connelley, of the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Mr. Connelley’s subject was, “Carnegie Technical Insti- 
tute: What It Proposes to Do in the School of Printing.” 
The dean’s talk was illustrated by stereopticon views show- 
ing the work of the great school he represents, and while 


he could as yet show no pictures of the School of Printing, 
he could and did make public for the first time the plans 
of the institution in that matter. He asked the coopera- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Typothetz, and stated that if the 
master printers would help by furnishing students and 
with advice relative to the equipment and the course of 
study, the “Carnegie Tech” would provide a complete 
equipment, the initial outlay for which would be about 
$50,000. Dean Connelley was assured that he would receive 
the whole-hearted support of the Pittsburgh Typothetz, 
and it was announced that a committee had already been 
appointed to work with the Institute officials in the matter. 
The committee consists of W. B. McFall (chairman), T. D. 
Harmon, Eugene Carmichael, H. P. Pears, Charles F. 
Warde, Charles Eberle and A. E. Davis. 

Short talks were made by several others, including 
Charles F. McElroy, secretary of the Cleveland Ben Frank 
lin Club. The remainder of the evening was spent in con- 
versation and in listening to singing and instrumental! 
music of a high order of merit. It was near midnight 
when the guests, with hearty good-nights and sincere con- 
gratulations on the success of the banquet, departed for 
their homes. And thus was passed another milestone along 
the road to a better understanding among the printers — 
the road that leads to confidence, cooperation, and success. 


Annual Convention of Wisconsin State Franklin Club. 


An enthusiastic gathering assembled at Elks’ Hall, 
Milwaukee, March 7 and 8, the occasion being the annual 
convention and cost congress of the Wisconsin State Frank- 
lin Club, which includes northern Michigan. The general 
interest taken in the various discussions and the good 
spirit manifested throughout the convention were evidence 
of the fact that the officers had spent a busy year, and that 
the organization movement was making good progress 
among the printers of Wisconsin. 

A hearty welcome was extended to the members by 
Hon. G. A. Bading, Mayor of Milwaukee. 

W. J. Hartman, of Chicago, gave an address on “ From 
the Wheelbarrow to the Automobile,” in which he said that 
Gutenberg carted his print-shop around on a wheelbarrow, 
but organization has improved conditions and was getting 
printers out of the wheelbarrow stage so that some were 
able to enjoy automobiles. He called attention to what 
has been accomplished by organization and the good effect 
it had on the printing business in general. 

Lynn S. Pease, of Milwaukee, gave a stirring address 
on “ Organization and Cooperation.” Mr. Pease said that 
no man knows all there is to be known about his own busi- 
ness, hence the need of a closer cooperation with those in 
the same line. In order to secure the best cooperation we 
must have organization. By getting the combined expe- 
rience of all in the business you increase the benefits to 
each individual member. Organization means getting 
together; getting together means better efficiency; better 
efficiency means improved conditions. 

Prof. F. H. Elwell, of the University of Wisconsin, who 
has devoted a good deal of his time studying the printing 
business from an accountant’s point of view, addressed the 
convention on “The Need of a Cost System from an 
Accounting Standpoint.” Professor Elwell called atten- 
tion to the three following points: First: Without a good 
bookkeeping system no printer knows where he stands. 
Second: No printer can have a good bookkeeping system 
without a cost system. Third: A good cost system is a 
necessity. A number of charts showing the distribution of 
the accounts in a printing business had been prepared by 
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Professor Elwell, and copies were distributed among the 
members. 

Other addresses were made by Secretary Sheasgreen, of 
the Ben Franklin Club of America; W. E. Hobill, of 
Grand Rapids; W. C. Kellogg, the efficiency engineer of 
the American Type Founders Company; C. H. Crownhart, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission; Frank 
E. Noyes, of Marinette, and C. L. Coward, of Lodi. Jens 
K. Crondahl, of Red Wing, Minnesota, was unable to be 
present, but sent a copy of his address, which was read by 
J. R. Bloom, of Neenah. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, T. F. Lyons, La Crosse; vice-president, M. C. 
Rotier, of Milwaukee; secretary, Charles F. Dietas, of 
Milwaukee; treasurer, J. S. Hubbard, of Beloit. The 
Board of Directors consists of the officers and the follow- 
ing members: W. B. Gregory, of Menominee, Mich., 
George Harrington, of Oshkosh, and F. E. Steube, of 
Green Bay. 

The Entertainment Committee demonstrated its ability, 
and not a thing that would add to the comfort and pleasure 
of the visitors had been left undone. “ The Revised Proof,” 
the play that has been a great factor in boosting the cost 
system, was given at the Pabst Theater on Friday evening. 
The parts were taken by members of the local Franklin 
Club, with the assistance of some local talent. Great credit 
is due all who took part in the production of this play. 

The Standard Paper Company, of Milwaukee, extended 
an invitation to the members and visitors to attend a ban- 
quet at the Blatz Hotel preceding the play. A sumptuous 
feast was prepared, and to add to the enjoyment a number 
of selections were rendered by the Franklin Male Quartet 
of Milwaukee. John Moss, secretary of the Standard 
Paper Company, made a short address, after which he 
called on President Castle for a few words. 

The convention closed in royal fashion, with a banquet 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club on Saturday afternoon. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE PANAMA.- PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION ARE FAR ADVANCED. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, which is 
to be held at San Francisco in celebration of the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, will open its doors to the public 
on Saturday, February 20, 1915. 

Although two years in advance of the opening date, 
progress upon the exposition has reached a stage of accom- 
plishment in all its departments which, in the opinion of 
expert observers, has not been exceeded by either of the 
last two great expositions a year before their opening. 
The exposition grounds, which cover an area of 625 acres, 
have been prepared. First work has started, and the 
exposition headquarters building has been completed. 

Contracts for the main-exhibit palaces, of which there 
will be fourteen, will be let at the rate of two each month, 
and all the buildings will be completed under contract by 
June 25, 1914. 

Twenty-six American commonwealths have selected 
sites for their State buildings. The following foreign 
governments have thus early accepted the invitation of the 
president to take part in the Panama-Pacific Exposition: 
Guatemala, Haiti, Salvador, Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Mexico, Peru, Costa Rica, Bolivia, Japan, 
Ecuador, Uruguay, Canada, Liberia, France, Nicaragua, 
Cuba, Great Britain, China, Portugal, Sweden, Holland, 
Spain, Denmark, Argentine Republic. 

More than two thousand applications for concessions 
have been received by the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
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San Francisco; fourteen of the accepted concessions will 
involve an expenditure of more than two million dollars. 
Among the concessions will be a reproduction of the Grand 
Canyon by the Santa Fe Railway; a working model of the 
Panama Canal with a capacity to accommodate two thou- 
sand people every twenty minutes; a panoramic spectacle 
of the evolution of the American navy; a reproduction of 
the Grand Trianon at Versailles, reproducing the historic 
battles of Napoleon and the Creation, based on the first 
chapter of Genesis. All the concessions will be educative. 

Applications for exhibit space at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco have exceeded the amount of 
available space. Many of the exhibits will range in value 
from $250,000 to $300,000. 














WILLIAM C..HOLLISTER Ill. AND SISTER. 


Grandchildren of ‘‘ Old Bill” Hollister, President of the 
Lino-Tabler Company. 





TOO MUCH. 


Two copy boys on the New York Evening World were 
having an acrimonious discussion one afternoon as they 
sat on their bench next to the city editor’s desk. 

“TI guess they never named any towns for you,” said 
one. 

“Maybe not,” said the other; “but there’s a town up 
yonder in New England named for you, all right.” 

“ What town is that?” asked the first boy, falling into 
the trap. 

“ Marblehead,” said the other. 

At this point the first blow was struck.— Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Is ‘“‘Livest”’ a Good Word? 


G. W. S., Campello, Massachusetts, writes: “Is ‘livest’ 
a good word, or is it permissible in advertising copy as 
follows? ‘ You should enlist the cooperation of the livest 
organization you can find.’ ” 

Answer.— Yes. I can think of no very good reason for 
objecting to it. We say “ deader than a door-nail.” Why 
not compare live as well as dead? 


An Extra Letter. 


A. B. C., Chicago, asks: “Am I in error in marking out 
the s in the word assistants used in the following manner? 
‘Richard Roe, John Doe, Assistants Corporation Counsel.’ 
To me the word assistant in this sense is an adjective. I do 
not see how it can be made plural, or why it should be made 
plural when counsel is either singular or plural. If that 
were correct, what should be done with Special Corporation 
Counsel? ” 

Answer.— No, you are not in error. Assistant is an 
adjective, and not properly subject to pluralizing. More- 
over, this is the first time I have ever heard of anybody 
attempting to make it plural in such use. It is conceivable, 
however, that the one who wrote assistants thought of it as 
elliptical for assistants to the counsel. But the error would 
be all on his side. It is doubtful whether any one would 
ever think thus of special. If the one who pays the money 
wishes such an error to go into-his print, to the extent of 
insisting after he has been told it is an error, isn’t that his 
inalienable right? Might is right in some cases. 


Negative and Commas Questioned. 


M. E. P., Madison, Wisconsin, writes: “Is the word 
not correctly used in ‘ May we not look for your acceptance 
by return mail?’ Two authorities in this city hold entirely 
different views in this matter, one saying that to use the 
word in this manner is correct, while the other holds it to 
be entirely wrong. Another matter in question is whether 
the following sentence should be used with the punctuation 
as shown: ‘To give to any stockholder, the directors of said 
company may select, permanent and irrevocable power.’ 
The matter in question is the use of the first comma.” 

Answer.— The word not is correctly used. The ques- 
tion does not ultimately express anything more with it than 
without it, but in its direct effect it is made a little more 
emphatic by the negative. It is similar to saying, “Is it 
not reasonable for us,” etc., while otherwise it simply asks 
whether we may expect. Why any one should consider the 
expression incorrect is not patent. Only the stickler for 
hard and fast grammar, who sticks for it so hard that he 
goes far beyond its legitimate province, could find incor- 
rectness here. Such expressions with not are as idiomatic 


as anything in the language, and as far beyond reasonabl:: 
faultfinding as anything could be. Such a thing would b: 
very difficult to prove absolutely, but it is with all possibl- 
confidence that we assert firm belief that practically every- 
body would write the question as it is quoted. Certain]; 
such questions are so written often enough to place them 
beyond challenge. 

The other quoted sentence reads properly with no 
comma, but more improperly with the first comma than 
with only the other. In other words, the first comma is 
simply unjustifiable, while the second may be defended by 
a rule which is common, but so indefinite as to be worth- 
less. No reason can be assigned for using a comma in the 
sentence anywhere which would act as the basis for a 
definite rule. The only reason that can be adduced is the 
old-time one that so many words demand a pause some- 
where. It never was a good reason. 


Provision or Provisions ? 


T. J. C., Tawas City, Michigan, writes: “Is ‘Roe & 
Doe, Dealers in Groceries and Provision’ correct? I have 
never seen the word provision in such a case with s omitted. 
‘Provision dealer’ is a different matter. Still, it seems to 
‘go’ here, and the Twentieth Century Dictionary does not 
give the s on the end of the word at all, and the customer, 
though not ordering that way, has no ‘ kick’ coming.” 

Answer.— It would be difficult to prove that provision 
is incorrect in such use for any other reason than that it is 
not according to custom. Notwithstanding the Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, it is certainly customary to say provis- 
ions in such a case. It may be, though, that that dictionary 
provides for such use in the same way the Webster’s New 
International does, by defining provision and saying at the 
end, “often in the plural.” This way of treating such 
matters is common to all the dictionaries. None of them 
has provisions as a separately entered word. Worcester 
had it more separated than the others do, since one of his 
numbered definitions of provision was made for the plural 
only, while the Century and the Standard give the singular 
definition and then say, “usually in the plural.” The 
Century Dictionary quotes a sentence from a book of travel 
containing provision in this sense, but the others quote only 
provisions. Many people probably fail to find the diction- 
ary information they desire by failing to read closely 
enough to realize that a certain definition is the one they 
want, or that something is said that materially modifies 
the statement. 





THE IDEAL ROOMER. 


For rent—A room for a gentleman with all conve- 
niences. 316 West North street.— Carbondale Free Press. 
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ERRORS A PROOFREADER SHOULD NOT PASS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


x OR many years now THE INLAND PRINTER 

Xj has had an article each month written 

especially for the proofreaders, and never 

has one of these articles indulged in any 

of the bickerings about errors that are 

practically the only expression elsewhere 

about proofreaders. Of course errors 

have been mentioned in these articles, for 

nothing worth writing could avoid such mention; but it 
has always been confined to such notice as should prove 
he!pful, just as we hope to make this, our first paper that 
has dealt only with errors that no proofreader should pass. 

It is equally true that authors and editors make errors 
in their writing, and that many of the errors which get 
into print are not properly classed as faults of proofread- 
ing, because the proofreaders have to follow copy. One of 
the most egregious blunders possible is made by many 
authors and editors in insisting that their copy shall be 
followed literally, while neglecting the necessary care to 
make it right. Proofreaders are protected, in such case, 
by being able to show that they have merely obeyed orders. 

Neither authors nor proofreaders seem to get the idea 
that “ follow copy ” means, properly construed, the evident 
intention of the copy, and not merely the letter of it. It is 
not hard to find an instance wherein the “follow copy 
literally ” order would not exonerate the proofreader who 
obeyed it. Quite recently a college professor wrote some- 
thing in which the word pronounce occurred frequently. 
He wrote “ prounce ” half a dozen times. His writing it so 
would not have justified its reproduction in that form. 
This is an extreme example, of course beyond doubt; but 
no one can draw a hard and fast line of limitation for the 
opposite extreme. 

A personal experience may illustrate a partial approach 
to the extreme liberty of initiative by a proofreader. The 
writer was once employed on a large reference-book the 
authors’ proofs of which were read by many men critically. 
One of these men made innumerable marks not in keeping 
with the style of the work. His proofs at first were handed 
over for transcription to the printers’ proof, without exam- 
ination by the managing editor or by any one acting for 
him, and all the marks were supposed to be literally copied. 
Eventually the managing editor learned the state of the 
case and had the proofs first given to him, and put a green 
ring on the corrections he accepted, but of course he did it 
hurriedly, and green rings appeared frequently where they 
should not. Before that very few of the marks had been 
copied, and afterward no difference was apparent. The 
transcriber literally disobeyed orders, and still used his 
own discretion; otherwise the result would have been very 
bad. The point of this story deserves a separate paragraph. 

The procedure there indicated should not be followed 
without due caution. Literal orders were not obeyed, but 
the spirit of the orders was obeyed. Of course the general 
wishes of the managing editor had been carefully learned 
in every detail, and it was thoroughly ascertained that the 
laxness in his indication of choice resulted merely from 
haste, probably induced by his dependence on his subordi- 
nate. Every mark was carefully considered by that subor- 
dinate with reference to the editor’s actual desire, and 
nothing was done contrary to that desire. 

It is the errors that should not appear even when follow- 
copy orders are in force that are to be considered, and we 
shall use only one book to find some of them. It is a book 
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published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who have their own 
printing-office, and presumably desire good work, but often. 
have very bad work done. 

One kind of error that frequently appears in this book 
is the beginning mark of quotation in conversation, with no 
closing mark, although the place for it is always obvious; 
also there are endings with no beginning. The first in the 
book is of the latter kind: “ But hold on,” he exclaimed, 
come down to the car.” Every proofreader should begin a 
quote again before “‘ come,” whether in copy or not. 

The next error noticed is “ officers”? for “ offices,” so 
plainly meaning the latter that every one should know, even 
if it happened to be written “officers,” and should correct it. 

As we turn the leaf we see “Tam O’Shanter.” Of course 
every one should know that this is properly “Tam 0” 
Shanter,” standing for Tam of Shanter. 

Then we find a man called Mat and just afterward 
Matt. 

“He exalted in individuality, and was the apostle of 
sensation,” is a sentence where no one should fail to see 
and correct an error, because what is said is nonsense. 

“ Mabel pouring over the pages of the Lady’s Journal” 
ought to have been corrected. 

We have noted a few plain wrong letters out of many 
in the book, mainly because they are of a kind that may 
have been in copy. Every one of them, and others, would 
be corrected by a competent proofreader, copy or no copy. 

In this book the most frequent error is the use of 2 
period after a question. It is a remarkable fact that ques- 
tions are so often written without a question-mark. No 
incident of language form is more widely known than that 
a question should end with an interrogation-point, yet 
accomplished writers and generally competent proofreaders 
ignore the rule about half the time. Why, who knows? 

Proofreaders who make style-books are supposed to be 
careful thinkers, or at least to be able to state a plain fact 
of practice without making it nonsensical. Yet in one style- 
book not simply made for one office, but published for gen- 
eral use, occurs this: ‘“‘ Bliss’s Hall,’ as shown above, 
means a hall owned by one person named Bliss; but when 
written ‘ Bliss’ Hall’ it shows more than one person in 
possession. In no other manner can the distinction be 
made, and it should always be observed.” A competent 
proofreader should be incapable of uttering anything so 
ridiculous. 





SCHOOLBOY INVENTED WIRELESS. 


Guglielmo Marconi was only fifteen years old when he 
studied at the universities of Bologna and Padua and 
began his electrical researches. In the course of the next 
few years he began the study of the so-called Hertzian 
waves, or electrical impulses, which travel through the air 
without the use of a wire. In 1895, when he was only 
twenty years old, his advanced knowledge on this obscure 
subject inspired him with the theory that these waves 
could be sent out and received at will, and in that year he 
constructed the first wireless apparatus, the efficiency of 
which astonished the world. 





POMMES DE TERRE. 


James Montgomery Flagg, the humorous illustrator, 
said of the artistic atmosphere at a dinner in New York: 


“ You can’t escape the artistic atmosphere. Even my 
cook can not escape it. She came into the studio to-day 
and said: ‘About the potatoes for lunch, sir — will you 
have them in their jackets or in the nood?’” 
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The experiences of p 


Distributor. 


An Indiana operator writes: “Enclosed find matrix 
with sheared ear, for which I would like to have an 
explanation. The distributor stops occasionally and upon 
examination matrix is found wedged crosswise on bar.” 

Answer.— The wear on the upper front ear of the 
matrix is caused by the front distributor screw, which is 
quite likely due to the front upper rail in the box being 
deflected a trifle toward the back rail, causing the matrix 
to bind as it travels on the inclined part of the top rails. 
Remove the box, and in doing so turn in fully on the dis- 
tributor box bolt handle so as the box may be removed 
freely. The most common cause of a deflected front rail 
is due to forcing the box down when the box bolt is only 
partly releasing the box bracket. When the box is out 
place a matrix between the top rails on the left end and 
note whether its sides bind on the rails. There should be 
only space enough for the body of the matrix between the 
rails. Where a matrix binds, it will cause wear on the 
upper ears, and in some cases on the lower front ear as 
well. If you find the front rail deflected toward the back, 
remove the rail and lay it on a flat surface and tap it 
gently on the front side so as to remove the curve. Do 
this carefully, as the rail is hardened and may break. 

This correspondent wrote later: “I examined and 
found that dowel pins and dowel holes in upper front rail 
were not exactly in alignment, and the forcing of rail on 
dowel pins caused a very slight deflection as you stated. 
However, a slight smoothing of pins with fine file remedied 
the trouble.” 


Trimming-knives. 


A Minneapolis operator writes: “I am having trouble 
with trimming-knives on No. 5 linotype. Slug trims about 
half a thousandth thicker on top than on bottom. Knives 
were ground in local machine-shop and, of course, the 
necessary bevel was not given them. We then sent them 
to another factory to be reground, but they work no better. 
They seem to trim almost perfectly on ten and eight point, 
but are bad on six-point. Am enclosing slug for example. 
The operator before me laid trouble to knife-block and 
sent it back to factory for examination, but they say it is 
GO; KK.” 

Answer.— Make observations when the disk advances 
to eject the slug, and see if there is a second movement of 
the mold-disk, which occurs just as the ejector strikes the 
back of the slug. This movement should not occur, and 
you can prevent it by building under the knife-wiper guide 
block (E-543) and the mold banking block (E-493), which 
you will find just above the trimming-knives. By insert- 
ing a thin piece of brass under each of these parts it will 
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tend to hold the mold firmly and not allow it to be moved 
forward by the pressure from the ejector-blade. When 
this part is corrected then reset your left trimming-knife 
so that it trims a trifle from the smooth side of the slug. 
The slug you sent us had too much taken off by the left 
knife. 

Clutch Adjustment. 


An Iowa operator writes: “I have recently started to 
work on a rebuilt Model 2 and have been unable to make 
the clutch adjustments to prevent the controlling-lever 
jerking and making considerable noise every time a line 
is sent in. The adjustments at the collar and vertical 
starting-lever are correct, according to the ‘ Mechanism 
of the Linotype.’ The machine was installed a little over 
a year ago by an experienced machinist and he was unable 
to remedy this trouble, so I am told.” 

Answer.— Remove the clutch-arm, and with gasoline 
clean both leather buffers on the shoes. Clean the inside 
surface of the clutch in like manner. The surface of the 
pulley and the leather buffers must be kept free of oil, and 
in no case should resin, soap or other matter be used to 
increase the friction between these parts. The stress of 
the clutch-spring alone is all that is required to properly 
drive the cams. As to the adjustments, the adjustments 
of the vertical starting-lever have no bearing on the trouble 
at all, hence it will not be considered. The test to deter- 
mine the correctness of the space between the forked lever 
and collar, and between the collar and shaft bearing, is as 
follows: (1) Shut off power. (2) Back the machine suffi- 
ciently to raise the stopping-pawl from the stop-lever. 
(8) Have the starting and stopping lever drawn out. (4) 
Make measurements. The space between the forked lever 
and the collar should not be over one thirty-second of an 
inch. If this space is not correct, adjust by the screw in 
stop-lever. The space between the collar and the shaft 
bearing should approximate fifteen thirty-seconds of an 
inch. If you can not get the clutch-setting gage (C 211) 
between the collar and the bearing, it shows that the shoe 
buffers are built up too much or they are too thick and 
must be reduced. When they have been reduced, if the 
clutch slips increase the stress of the clutch-spring. 


Metal Mixing. 

An Illinois operator-machinist writes: “In our office 
we do a great deal of show-printing, etc., which often 
necessitates long runs on our linotype slugs, with the result 
that the last of the run more nearly resembles boldface 
than the original roman. Of course we use plate forms, 
where convenient, but do nét always feel justified in doing 
so. What I would like to know is can I by adding tin and 
antimony in a very small proportion partially overcome 
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this difficulty? If so, I understand there should be a trifle 
more tin than antimony. Is there any prescribed method 
of procedure in adding the new metals — that is, tin first 
or antimony. Should antimony be added to the lead first 
so that tin will amalgamate as added? Could you advise 
me of a good authority on metals for linotype, stereotype, 
typecasting machines, etc?” 

Answer.— If you intend to change the metal to a harder 
variety you can do no better than have Richter’s book on 
“ Mixing of Metals.” It is a small volume but contains all 
you want to know about linotype metals. The price is 

1.50, and it can be procured from The Inland Printer 
Company. 


Automatic Lighting Device for Linotype Machines. 


Will H. Bradley, 188 Water street, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, submits the following suggestion for an arrange- 
ment for automatically turning on the gas under the metal- 
pot: “ Take an ordinary alarm-clock with a fairly strong 
spring in the alarm-wind. It does not take much power if 
the leverage is long enough and the shut-off on gas-pipe 
not too hard to work. Fasten a large spool on the alarm- 
wind, and tack a piece of strong twine to it. The piece of 
wood for leverage should have a hole to fit the shut-off, 
which should be square or oblong shape, and fastened on 
by a cotter pin or some way to keep it from coming off. 
The clock must be fastened to the shelf. When the alarm 
goes off the spool will wind the string and the lever will 
easily open the shut-off the desired amount, which may be 
regulated by a stop for the lever; a string from the floor 
will do. At night before leaving fix a small pilot light 
(which should be an ordinary jet) firmly over the gas 
burner — by the hose you use to warm mouthpiece or (as 
this is often connected with the supply for the machine, 
which of course is shut off until the alarm turns it on) 
from the gas jet used for light, or it may be necessary to 
run a line of pipe from beyond the shut-off to the machines 
to get this supply. 

“You should try the apparatus a few times to see that it 
works well and safely before leaving it alone for the night. 
Be very careful that pilot-light hose is secure enough to 
be thoroughly safe. It is very easy to make it so. After a 
few trials you will find out just how far to open valves 
and how long the metal needs for heating. All valves on 
machines are to be left open; shut off gas only at valve 
operated by clock. To save piping, it may be necessary to 
have clock in another room. Any number of machines may 
be lighted by one clock. This applies to only one arrange- 
ment of pipes, etc. If shut-off is under floor, and valve pro- 
trudes through floor, rigging may be worked horizontally 
instead of vertically by having clock attached to a board 
on which you can place a few pigs of metal, placing same 
on floor in proper position each night.” 


Removing a Pot Mouthpiece. 


An operator asks: “ How will I proceed to remove a 
mouthpiece that has heretofore resisted every effort on my 
part to remove? Have pounded it with a hammer while it 
was hot until the end is bruised. Am afraid that I will 
break the crucible if I continue this treatment. Please 
advise.” 

Answer.— Order a new mouthpiece and gib (F 709 and 
F 710) and procure 5 cents’ worth of litharge and a small 
kottle of glycerin. Remove the metal-pot from the machine 
and place a box or other support under the lug that the 
eyebolt is attached to. Place a mark on the crucible under 
the first hole on the right end. With a hack-saw cut a 
groove between the gib and the mouthpiece. When this is 
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done, place a rod or piece of heavy brass rule against the 
top beveled edge of the mouthpiece and give it a sharp 
blow with a hammer. This should loosen the mouthpiece 
which can be driven toward the right, and when the gib is 
removed the mouthpiece can also be taken out. Scrape off 
the adhering particles of red lead or litharge from the 
crucible where it joined the mouthpiece. Clean the new 
mouthpiece free from oil by using benzin. Mix about a 
teaspoonful of litharge with sufficient glycerin to make a 
paste of about the consistency of printing-ink. Apply a 
thin, even coating of this compound to the back of the 
mouthpiece, avoiding proximity to the jets. Mix a small 
amount of oil and graphite and apply it to the gib and 
place it and a hammer within reach. Place the mouthpiece 
in its position carefully, avoid touching the back against 
the crucible until it is brought to its proper position, which 
is determined by matching the cross-vent beneath the first 
jet to the right with the mark previously made on the 
crucible at that point. Now push in the gib and tap it 
lightly with a hammer until it is driven in as far as it will 
go. Occasionally tap the face of the mouthpiece to sound 
it, to determine if it is seated firmly. When the gib is 
driven in solidly, the end of the gib that projects at the 
left and beyond the crucible may be cut off with a hack- 
saw. If possible allow the pot to remain over night with- 
out the heat being applied so that the litharge may set. 
When the pot is placed in the machine, test the lock-up of 
the mouthpiece by inking the back of the mold and adjust 
the pot legs or dress the mouthpiece so as to give a uniform 
lock-up. 


Metal-pot. 


A correspondent writes: “(1) A great trouble I have 
here is with regard to casting blank slugs. The machine 
always does a lot of back-squirting when casting blank 
slugs. The metal then clogs up between the rim of the 
mold-disk and the ejector guide, causing it to stick. The 
mold-wheel seems to be warped. I tested the lock-up last 
week and evened up the face of the mouthpiece. As far as 
I can see the lock-up seems right as far as I can get it with 
a warped wheel. It does not bother me much only when 
casting up blank slugs. What can be the matter with it? 
(2) Another question I would like to ask: The metal-pot 
leaks just above the bottom burner. I would like you to 
write out the various steps in the procedure of remedying 
a leaky pot, so as to be quite safe. (3) My mouthpiece 
needs cross-vents on the long measures. I tried to make 
them a little plainer with a cold-steel chisel, but didn’t 
seem to be able to make any impression on the mouthpiece 
—it had gas going underneath it and was warm at the 
time. How can I put them in?” 

Answer.—(1) The next time you cast blank slugs, set 
up a line of quads and spacebands and recast about ten 
slugs, let the line go, then open vise and examine the mouth- 
piece and note if metal has adhered to it. Sometimes the 
trouble is caused by metal adhering to the mouthpiece and 
causing a bad lock-up. Also examine the pot-lever spring, 
and when the pot locks up to cast, see if the spring yields 
more than it should. Tighten the front nut if it does. 
Also examine the right-hand liner, and note if it moves 
out after a slug is ejected. This may cause the trouble. 
A warped mold-wheel will give you no trouble; a warped 
mold might, but as you stated that you tested the lock-up 
and it seemed all right, we can not see how you have a 
warped mold. (2) The mere fact that metal comes out on 
the burner does not indicate a leak. Possibly some of the 
metal that escaped on top of the front of the crucible above 
the mouthpiece has run beneath the pot-liner and finally 
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seeped through the asbestos onto the burner. However, if 
you feel certain that there is a leak, and desire to fix it, 
bail out as much metal as you can with a large spoon; 
then take a smaller one. Do this with the well also. Take 
rags on the end of a rod and poke them in the metal, and in 
this way most of it can be removed. Placing the end of 
a cold iron rod in the remaining metal repeatedly will soon 
take up the last of it. When the pot is cold, put in very 
strong printers’ lye and salt and let it stand for some 
time, and when it has dried, after soaking up the surplus 
on a sponge, you will be ready to put in metal and light the 
gas under the pot. (3) To cut the cross-vents, use the 
large blade of a knife, and hold it in such a way that a good 
sharp blow with a hammer will drive it in and make a 
proper incision. After this is done, smooth off the surface 
of the mouthpiece, as the putting in of cross-vents raises 
ridges on each side of every cut made. 


Matrices. 


A New Jersey operator writes: ‘(1) Again I come to 
you for information and advice. I enclose a proof which 
shows that the lower-case “e” does not respond. The 
peculiarity about it is that it does not happen except after 
a double “ e,” as you will notice. (2) I am also sending you 
a damaged matrix. I have tried to trace it up, but have 
been unable to discover the source of the trouble. All the 
matrices are being damaged in this manner. They do not 
appear to be striking the small assembler glass. (3) Re- 
cently got a new second-elevator bar and put it into the 
machine, but found I could not make it line so as to receive 
the matrices from first elevator. I adjusted it all right for 
height, but sidewise it would not line. The machine is an 
old one and much worn. I am wondering whether a new 
second-elevator-bar plate would help me out. However, I 
shall appreciate your advice. (4) I have trouble with 
spacebands occasionally getting ahead of the last letter in 
a word. How can I remedy this nuisance? (5) I have a 
copy of ‘The Mechanism of the Linotype’ (1905), which 
deals principally with the No. 1 machine. Is there an 
edition which deals with models 4, 5, etc.? ” 

Answer.—(1) Have all the matrices in the magazine. 
Test the action of the “e’s” by touching for a double and 
then for a single, all the while watching the action of the 
verge. This can be done nicely by standing and holding 
the light so as to examine the verge by looking across the 
spaceband box. In this manner you will be able to tell 
whether or not the verge makes a complete movement after 
each touch of the key, as it should. If you find that the 
verge operates properly for the double and then fails to 
move at all on the single touch immediately following, 
examine the roller beneath the “e” cam, or, better still, 
remove the cam and oil it, and with a fine file sharpen the 
teeth on its edge. The roller, if worn or loose on either 
end where the cams operate, should be removed. Examine 
the ears on all “e” matrices, and if any bruises are noted 
remove them with a fine file. (2) The bruises on the lower 
front ear of the matrix seem to be caused by impact with 
some part that is struck by all matrices alike. Possibly 
the right end of the assembler-elevator gate. This is a 
difficult question to answer unless a personal examination 
is made of the machine in question. We believe that if you 
coat that part of the elevator with ink lightly, and then 
run out several lines, it may show the effect on the inked 
surface. Look at the alignment of the first elevator with 
the line intermediate channel and note if the elevator front 
jaw is a trifle lower than the intermediate channel as it 
should be. We do not believe the trouble is here, but are 
rather inclined to believe it is in the assembling of the 
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matrices. (3) Relative to the second-elevator bar, remove 
the link and note how much play there is for the long pin 
that goes through both the link and bar. If the pin or the 
link bearings are very much worn, probably it will help if 
a new link and pin are attached to the new bar. We can 
not see that the bar plate would affect it very much in its 
forward position. It might if its front edge was much 
worn. Make the following test: Remove the first elevator 
slide guide, and when you get the first elevator almost to 
highest position, place a pi matrix in the jaws close to the 
right end, and then lock the spaceband shifter. When your 
machine stops on the safety pawl push back the starting- 
lever and examine the relation between the teeth of the 
matrix and the rails on the bar. To do this, press the 
matrix until it is just even with the end of the bar. Have 
a light held or placed in a convenient position and pull 
forward on the upper end of the first elevator while 
making the examination. The matrix teeth should, of 
course, line perfectly up and down with the rails on the 
bar. The forward position may not be quite correct, owing 
to the absence of the first-elevator guide, but by pulling 
the elevator forward with considerable force it may give 
you an idea of the relation that should exist between these 
parts forward and back. If you do not have the propei 
alignment forward and back it may be possible that a 
new link, pin and bar plate may correct it. (4) If a 
spaceband gets into the assembler ahead of the last letter 
of a word, you should take the various words as shown by 
your proof and reset them a number of times, all the 
while watching closely the assembling of the matrices, and 
see if you can catch one that acts that way. It appears 
that the slow matrix is retarded just as its upper end 
passes the lower end of the chute-spring. Possibly if you 
give it the maximum space here, thickness of a capital 
W, and bend the points upward a trifle, the matrices will 
pass more freely and you may not have any more trans- 
positions of that kind. (5) The last edition of ‘“ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” contains 230 pages and has 
a chapter on the Model 5, as well as on the double-maga- 
zine machines. There is also a chapter on causes of 
defective matrices, with diagrams, ete. The fifth edition 
of “ The Mechanism of the Linotype” is now in process of 
preparation. This book will contain new plates, diagrams 
and illustrations, and matter relating to the later models. 
The date of publication will be announced through these 
columns. 
Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Matrix-changing Device for Linotypes.— E. Fjellander, Chicago, III. 
Filed November 13, 1911. Issued February 18, 1913. No. 1,053,167. 

Typesetter.— A. B. Dick, Lake Forest, Ill. Assigned to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. Filed February 9, 1912. Issued February 18, 1913. 
No. 1,053,365. 

Knife-block.— H. Degener, Berlin, 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. 
March 4, 1913. No. 1,055,302. 

Type-bar Machine.— E. B. Barber, New York. Assigned to Interna- 
tional Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed September 16, 
1911. Issued February 25, 1918. No. 1,054,384. 

Type-bar Machine.— E. B. Barber, New York. Assigned to Interna- 
tional Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed February 13, 
1911. Issued February 25, 1918. No. 1,054,489. 

Matrix-composing and Typecasting Machine.— J. C. Grant, London, 
England. Filed December 16, 1909. Issued March 4, 1913. No. 
1,054,838. 

Slugeaster.— F. Schimmel, Nancy, France. 
Issued March 4, 1918. No. 1,055,089. 

Knife-block.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany. Assigned to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 19, 1910. 
March 4, 1918. No. 1,055,300. 

Two-letter Matrix Mechanism.—H. Degener, 
Assigned to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
28, 1909. Issued March 4, 1918. No. 1,055,301. 


Germany. Assigned to Mergen- 
Filed September 15, 1911. Issued 


Filed March 29, 1911. 


Issued 


Berlin, Germany. 
Filed October 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope of the various 


hiteats, 


te. hnical departments of this The p 
All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail 





Basswood for Making Wood Letters. 
(1440) “Please give me the address or addresses of 
dealers in basswood blocks for making wood letters, etc.” 
Answer.— Setter Brothers Company, Cattaraugus, 
IN; Xs 
Pantagraph Engraving Machine. 


(1488) “Can you give us the name of the manufac- 
turer of the Pantagraph Engraving Machine? ” 

Answer.— The Ostrander-Seymour Company, 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Equipment for Making Rollers. 

(1486) A London, England, correspondent desires the 
names of concerns handling equipment for making print- 
ers’ rollers. 

Answer.— Louis Kreiter & Co., 313 South Clinton 
street, Chicago, and James Rowe, 444 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago. 


Flexible Leather for Book-covers. 

(1489) “Can you give me the address of a firm han- 
dling flexible leather for book-covers? ” 

Answer.— Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 119 Lake street, Chi- 
cago; Gane Brothers & Co., 610 Federal street, Chicago; 
Thomas Garner & Co., 181 William street, New York, and 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 15 Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stock Cuts. 

(1484) “Can you furnish me the names of several 
concerns handling stock cuts? ” 

Answer.— Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 168 West 
Monroe street; Krause-Carson Company, 21 East Van 
Buren street; Meyer-Both Company, 2314 Indiana avenue; 
Herrick Press, 624 South Michigan avenue, and the Hawtin 
Engraving Company, 19 South Fifth avenue, all of Chicago. 


Post-cards, Engravings and Novelties. 

(1487) “ Kindly give us the names of several concerns 
that publish post-cards, engravings and novelties.” 

Answer.— Gibson Art Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Hayes Lithographing Company, Butfalo, N. Y.; Trans- 
Atlantic News Service Company, 5 Beekman street, New 
York; Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; The Drysdale Company, 454 Fourth 
avenue, New York. 


Aluminum-lined, Leather-covered Card Cases. 
(1497) “Can you supply me the names of firms making 
aluminum-lined, leather-covered card cases? Also firms 
making other card cases? ” 
Answer.— We have been unable to locate the manufac- 
turer of aluminum-lined leather-covered cases, but trust 
this inquiry will bring the information desired. John 


of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Baumgarth Company, 913 West Van Buren street, Chicago, 
and the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, 208 
North Fifth avenue, Chicago, manufacture aluminum card 
cases. Whitehead & Hoag Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
and John B. Wiggins Company, 63 East Adams street, 
Chicago, manufacture leather and cloth-covered card cases. 


Profit-sharing System in Small Printing-offices. 

(1485) “Can you give me any information concerning 
small printing-offices that are using the profit-sharing sys- 
tem? Would be interested in a working system of this 
kind.” 

Answer.— Some of our readers may know of printing- 
offices where this system is being used; if so, we would 
appreciate the information, and also a few details as to the 
success of the system. 


Making Carbon-paper. 


“TI am interested in putting carbon on one 


(1435) 
side of a strip of paper. Would appreciate it if you could 
give information as to how to make a solution for this 
purpose, and the best manner of applying.” 

Answer.— The only recipe we have is as follows: Clear 
lard, 4 ounces; beeswax, 1 ounce; Canada balsam, %4 
ounce. Melt and add sufficient lampblack to make a thick 
paste. Apply very thinly with a dauber of cheese-cloth, 
or a composition roller, and allow it to dry. 


Recipe for Gum for Envelopes. 

(1488) “ Will you kindly send us a good recipe for 
gum for envelopes? ” 

Answer.— Take five parts of dextrin and one part of 
sugar — then add enough boiling water to suit the thick- 
ness of gum desired. The following preservatives may be 
used if you desire to make a large quantity to keep on 
hand: One-half part of formaldehyde, or one-fourth part 
of boric acid. A small amount of oil of cloves or any 
essential oil also may be used for this purpose. 


Imprint Matrices. 


(1491) “I have seen imprints having very small faces 
that were cast on a linotype but have been unable to find 
where they were made. I have to use a great many 
imprints and they must always print clean and sharp, so I 
believe they will suit my purpose. Where can I get the die 
for these slugs? ” 

Answer.— Evidently you refer to slugs that were cast 
from an imprint matrix. These matrices are made by the 
Imprint Matrix Company, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Short-story Sections for Popular Magazines. 
(1490) “Some time ago I saw an advertisement of a 


firm, I believe in St. Louis, that prepared sections of popu- 
lar magazines of the standard size — that is, a selection of 
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articles and short stories, printed ready for assembling, to 
which could be added any number of pages or cuts of local 
interest. I have lost the address of this firm and have been 
unable to locate it. Can you give me any information 
regarding this? ” 

Answer.— We have been informed that this firm discon- 
tinued business over a year ago, and have been unable to 
locate any definite information regarding any other firm 
doing this work. This inquiry may serve to bring the 
information desired. 


Transferring Pictures to Zinc. 

(1454) “Do you know of a process whereby pictures 
or drawings can be transferred to make zinc etchings? 
I have read several books on the subject, but can not find 
a process that will answer our purpose.” 

Answer.— We believe the Chromotype process is what 
you need for the work you have in hand. By this process 
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York; Empire Art Company, 1223 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago; Celebrity Art Company, 36 Columbus avenue, 
Boston, Mass.; Close, Graham & Scully, Inc., Fourth ave- 
nue and Thirtieth street, New York; Julius Bien Com- 
pany, 140-142 Sixth avenue, New York; Samuel Schwartz’s 
Sons & Co., 341 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Countersunk Type. 

(1504) “Is there such a thing as countersunk type 
on the market? That is, type that can be used by rubber- 
stamp makers so they will not have to use the mold.” 

Answer.— We have been unable to locate a type of this 
kind. This inquiry may serve to bring the information. 


A New Kind of Printers’ Pi. 


(1323) A Phoenix, Arizona, correspondent, who was 
formerly a student of the Inland Printer Technical School, 


and who has contributed a number of excellent articles to 









FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION COMMITTEE, GOA, A. C. P. I. 


The third figure, from right to left, back row, is Dr. D. T. Brantley, formerly an 
employee of the Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. Mrs. Brantley appears in the 





front row immediately in front of and between Doctor Brantley and the officer in 


uniform. 


you can reproduce drawings or transfer on zine without 
the aid of a camera or regular photoengravers’ outfit. The 
Chromotype Process Company, St. Louis, Missouri, will 
send particulars regarding their process. 


Errors in Linotype Composition. 


(1455) “ Will you kindly give me the approximate 
estimate of how many errors there should be in the aver- 
age galley (20 inches) of linotype composition? ” 

Answer.— We would consider a proof clean where 
there is not more than one error to a thousand ems. It 
often occurs that a great many more errors appear in a 
proof, but some of these should not be credited to the 
operator. Transpositions and doubles are errors that the 
proofreader will readily recognize as machine errors. If 
the operator is careful, and his proofs show no more 
errors than stated above, he would be classed as very 
accurate. 

Colored Prints of Scenery. 


(1506) “Kindly inform us where we can get color- 
prints of scenery, in one, two and three colors, for small 


advertising calendars? ” 
Answer.— David Davidson, 225 Fifth avenue, New 





the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, has recently changed 
the latter part of her cognomen and sends in the following 
request: “Can the ‘ Question Box’ tell me how to make a 
pumpkin pie cook in the center? ” 

Answer.—As we have not been favored with a sample 
of the work, we can only conjecture the cause of trouble, as 
conditions vary widely as regards material, shape, size, 
and the relative humidity and temperature.. With a care- 


* ful underlay, and the ingredients carefully selected and 


mixed, guarding against overruns on the margins in pour- 
ing, there should be little trouble if the heating chamber 
registers a normal temperature as described in the litera- 
ture which accompanies these mechanisms. The margins 
being shallower than the denser portions of the job will 
come to a darker color and a firmer consistency than the 
center, but this can be obviated or controlled by the use of 
a suitable cut-out overlay sheet, of stout paper, which may 
be applied at a suitable time after the job has been exposed 
to calorific action. Judgment of course is required and 
after a few trials the necessary manipulative skill will be 
achieved to handle any such work successfully. Do not let 
a few failures discourage you, because your failures can be 
used for many other purposes which will undoubtedly sug- 
gest themselves to you. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Water-marking on a Press. 


(1502) A correspondent sends the following: “ Will 
you kindly inform me what process is employed in placing 
a ‘water-mark’ on paper without any pigment being per- 
ceptible? I have several excellent samples.” 

Answer.— We are unable to furnish any details of how 
pigment is, applied to paper to give the appearance of a 
water-mark. Years ago the writer saw imitation water- 
marking done with a transparent ink supplied by some 
inkmaker. The practice fell into disuse long ago. Possibly 
some of our readers have some knowledge on the subject. 


Adjusting the Impression Screws. 

Submits an impression of a solid type-form, 
6 by 8 inches. The impression appears a trifle heavier on 
the top than the bottom. The pressman writes: “I would 
like you to tell me a good way to set the platen even. I used 
this form as a guide. Formerly I used a large metal letter 
in each corner of the chase, but when I put on a heavy 
form, I have to change the screws again as the impression 
is uneven.” 

Answer.— Using a large metal letter in each corner of 
the chase with the normal amount of tympan and press- 
boards should give you the results you desire. If you put 
on a full-chase form it is quite possible that you will have 
to alter the screws as you then need more than the normal 
pressure, and for this reason you usually have to increase 
the impression at the top of the platen. This is unavoidable. 


(1500) 


Sheets Fail to Deliver to Fly. 

(1503) “I have been having trouble with sheets that 
will not advance far enough on tapes to be taken by the 
flysticks. The sheet seems to stick to the tympan, and 
when it has advanced onto the tapes a short distance it 
stops and the back end of the sheet is dragged into the 
sheet-guards by the tympan. I have tried oiling the tym- 
pan, but it does not fully correct the trouble.” 

Answer.— No doubt you are troubled with electricity, 
but it may not manifest itself strong enough to be recog- 
nized in the usual way. You should have a neutralizing 
attachment to minimize the trouble from this source. On 
the style press you name you can lower the slitting-reel 
rod and move the slitter out of the way and allow the rolls 
to pass the sheet to the tapes. No doubt this will over- 
come the tendency of the cylinder to drag the tail end of 
the sheet around into the sheet-guards. 


To Lessen Noise from Job Press. 

(1498) “Can you tell me how to overcome the noise 
of a job press, or tell me where I can write for the informa- 
tion? I have a small job plant in an office building and the 
rumble of the presses is distinctly heard in the offices below. 
The building is not soundproof. Is there any way of over- 


coming or diminishing the vibrations of sound? Any 
information you can give will be gratefully appreciated.” 

Answer.— The sound could be perceptibly lessened by 
mounting the press on two 2 by 4 inch skids. These may 
be placed in suitable boxes in which is packed spent tan- 
bark or builders’ floor-deadening wool. Thick felt may 
also be used; it is probably the easiest to use, and is fully 
as efficient as the tanbark or floor-deadening wool. The 
felt may be secured in strips 36 inches long, 6 inches wide 
and 1 inch thick, at $1 a pound. If the press is of five hun- 
dred pounds’ weight it might be well to use wider skids and 
two layers of felt. Can furnish you the names of makers 
of this special felt if you desire them. 


Varnishing Labels. 

(1476) Submits two labels each printed in two colors, 
both are varnished rather poorly. The printer, who has a 
shop in a small town, writes as follows: ‘“ Would like your 
opinion as to the best method of varnishing the enclosed 
labels. Heretofore these labels have been run through the 
press three times with a tint-block, the varnish being 
reduced with linseed oil and turpentine. Each sheet had to 
be laid out separately to dry. The larger one was run on a 
pony Babcock and the smaller on a Challenge Gordon with 
fountain. The former was a five-thousand run and the 
latter ten thousand, and one can readily see that the process 
is slow and decidedly expensive, requiring forty-five thou- 
sand impressions to do the varnishing alone. Is there a 
better and quicker method of obtaining the same results? ” 

Answer.— There is practically but one method of var- 
nishing labels and that is on a varnishing machine. It 
would not pay the printer who has only an occasional job 
of this kind to invest in such a machine. He should send 
his labels to a finishing house and the work will be done 
properly and at a reasonable cost. Printers living adja- 
cent to a large city can arrange to have the work turned 
out in short order. THE INLAND PRINTER will be pleased 
to furnish a list of finishing houses if desired. 


Photogravure for Illustrations and Letterpress. 

The introduction of the offset press marked a distinct 
advance in the printing arts. This, no doubt, will be over- 
shadowed by the introduction of the rotary photogravure 
process, both for pictorial and letterpress on magazine 
work. The London Illustrated News and The Sketch are 
now using this process for topical illustrations. In Berlin 
Der Welt-Spiegel issued twice a week is entirely in photo- 
gravure. The illustrations, in a warm brown, have an 
unusual charm which is entirely lacking in the best half- 
tone work. The most surprising thing is that there is no 
make-ready, and that both sides of the sheet are printed 
without smutting. Pressmen should acquaint themselves 
with the fundamentals of this process. 
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Die-stamping with White Ink. 


(1499) Submits a specimen of candy-box cover-paper, 
oxblood color, die-stamped with white ink. The relief and 
general appearance of the work is excellent. The query 
accompanying the specimen reads: “ Please let us know 
how the enclosed sample of printing is accomplished with 
such a good white effect.” 

Answer.— This specimen is die-stamped with a suitable 
ink. The reason for the strength of color lies in the quan- 
tity applied. In this kind of work a relatively greater 
amount of ink is applied than in printing from a line-plate, 
as in work printed on a typographic press. The design is 
cut intaglio in the plate and is filled with ink; the plain 
surface is wiped with a pad or sheet of paper from a roll. 
The impression is delivered with great force, and the 
counter presses the paper into the incised parts of the 
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tied. This may be used on old or new rollers without dis- 
advantage, and when removed can be soaked in turpen- 
tine and used again on the same color of ink. 


Rubbing Magnesia on a Tint Ground. 


(1501) Submits several folders for mounting photos, 
which are made of brown antique cover-stock and printed 
with a tint ground. On the ground a design enclosing the 
tints and lettering was to be used. This was to be bronzed, 
hence the trouble. The letter reads: ‘“ Please tell me what 
I can do to prevent the bronze adhering to the background 
of this design. It was printed two weeks ago, and the 
bronze still adheres to the tint even though I rubbed the 
sheets with talcum? ” 

Answer.— To overcome the tendency of the bronze 
adhering to the tint, rub the surface of the tint with pow- 








GOING TO WORK. 


design. The ink is withdrawn on the relief surface of the 
impression. The dull effect is due probably to the use of 
turpentine in the ink as this is commonly employed by die- 
stampers for killing the gloss. It is to be regretted that 
typographical printers can not produce linework and 
emboss it to equal the appearance of high-class die- 
stamping. 
Cloth-covered Angle Rollers. 

(1448) “I have read of the use of angle rollers cov- 
ered with cloth or fabric of some kind. Will not the lint 
and threads pulling out cause half-tones and type to fill 
up, besides other trouble? What would you advise? ” 

Answer.— The use of fabric for covering rollers is 
quite common and works no harm to the type or engra- 
vings. On drum cylinders a felt-covered roller is gener- 
ally used between the vibrator and the iron rider. Usually 
after covering the roller by gluing the felt on, its surface 
is singed by passing it through a gas flame, which burns 
off the fuzz. Very little lint is detached after it has been 
thoroughly inked. To use strip felt on angle rollers 
would be rather expensive and quite unnecessary, as there 
is a cheaper material that can be applied. It is a cotton 
fabric called stockinet, which is a seamless tubular woven 
material that can be pulled over the roller and the ends 


dered magnesia, using a piece of cheese-cloth or cotton 
wool. Use it liberally. Remove the loose magnesia with a 
clean cloth. Use white size and a coarser bronze. The 
sample shows that the bronze is too fine for the grade of 
paper. The magnesia may be procured from any druggist. 


Learning Presswork. 


(1444) “Is it possible for a cylinder feeder to gain 
both the theoretical and practical knowledge of press- 
work in a technical school while holding a position during 
the day? I do not expect to become a pressman by the 
knowledge gained in such a school alone, but it would help 
in that direction.” 

Answer.— We believe it would be rather difficult to 
learn presswork at a night school for the reason that 
only a few hours could be given to the work each day. 
Still, if the student is in earnest he can no doubt learn 
much that would be beneficial to him, which can be applied 
in his daily work if it happens to be in a pressroom. We 
would advise a prospective student in presswork to take a 
regular course in the school established by the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union in 
Rogersville, Tennessee. There he will be taught the 
fundamentals of presswork both in theory and practice. 
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Universal Joint Gives Trouble. 


(1446) “TI noticed your advice recently about slurring 
on the edges of the form on cylinders. Having had this 
trouble my experience may be of some service. I was 
advised, and thought myself, that it might be due to an 
imperfectly packed cylinder, but this was not the trouble. 
The press is a two-revolution, four-roller Potter, with the 
old-fashioned universal joint and jaws for bed-driving 
mechanism. Possibly through careless oiling, the bolts 
and holes and the jaws had become worn, giving lost 
motion in the joint which caused the trouble. I had the 
joint taken off, the holes bored out, new pins made to fit, 
and the jaws heated and brought together to fit the 
knuckle exactly. This remedied the trouble perfectly. 
Your pressroom and machine-composition departments are 
urely a boon to the printers of the United States.” 
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as a bottom and a handle about one foot long for con- 
venience. It is easy to distribute the flock evenly over 
the printed felt— an easier operation than throwing the 
material on by handfuls or shaking up the flock with the 
piece of felt. The varnish may be secured from.your ink- 
dealer and the white flock is carried by B. F. Drakenfeld 
& Co., Chicago. 
Reglets Working Up. 

(1449) “Please advise me how to prevent pica reg: 
lets used between columns of linotype matter from work- 
ing up. The columns are 17% ems wide, two columns to 
page, 50 ems long. Have tried running an eight-page 
form with quoins loose all around and with quoins tight. 
Have tried scoring the reglet on side, and even glued 
them to an underlay of manila. Cylinder runs on bear- 
ers; rollers are old and without suction; chase does not 











HOME AGAIN. 


To Print on Felt in White. 


(1447) “Can you tell us how to get good results in 
printing on colored felt, the printing to be in white? We 
have tried white ink but without satisfactory results, and 
wondered if there is not a special process or ink for this 
work.” 

Answer.—We believe you will have no trouble in secur- 
ing opaque impression if you use white flock in combina- 
tion with an impression taken with flock varnish or a 
mixture of gloss varnish and magnesia. The following 
plan may help you: Use hard composition rollers, and as 
many as the press will take. If the form carries heavy 
elements it may require double rolling in order to transfer 
to the felt a suitable coating of vehicle to hold the flock. 
Sift the flock over the freshly printed felt and lay to one 
side. After standing a while shake the surplus flock into 
a box and put the felt through a clothes wringer with the 
rolls set at a firm contact. This presses the flock firmly 
into the vehicle that is to retain it when dry. After this 
operation the felt is allowed to remain over night, when 
it can be cleaned free of loose flock with an ordinary long 
bristle paint or varnish brush. The sifting of the flock 
on to the freshly printed felt may be done by using a 
small cigar-box having a piece of window-screen attached 


lie perfectly flat, but that can hardly be the cause, as 
reglets work up even when quoins are perfectly loose. 
Sometimes we run off the publication without encounter- 
ing much of this trouble, while the next time reglets work 
up something fierce. Have tried metal slugs instead of 
reglets, without success.” 


Answer.— Doubtless this trouble is due to the taper- 
ing form of the slugs. Possibly you will have some relief 
if you slightly reduce the thickness of the reglets toward 
the top, making them a trifle wedge-shaped. This will 
leave the lower end thicker to compensate for the nar- 
rowness of the slugs at the bottom. Doubtless you know 
that many linotype machines still carry liners that pro- 
duce slugs of greater length at the top than at the bottom. 
If you procure the regular column-rules which are suited 
for this purpose, it will save you time and money. When 
ordering such rule send a slug for measurement. It is 
made by the Keystone Type Foundry, 529 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, and F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York. You may obtain temporary relief by 
gluing a thin strip of cardboard to the sides of the reglet 
near the bottom, and by scoring the column-rule heavily 
on the sides with a pointed instrument, so as to raise a 
bur of metal. 




















That red-head mutt that devils for the ‘Sun’ 
Got his from me to-day, all right, all right; 


Soliloquies of the Devil 
By H. F. Lockhart 


Illustrations by John T. Nolf 


He got so fresh I had to hand him one — 
An’ oh, you ought to see him — he’s a sight! 
This lamp of mine is blacker than your hat, 












Say! that fool kid got mad! He biffed me one. 


He says to me, “ Your paper ain’t so much.” 
I says, “‘ Your hull blame plant is on the limp. 


But gee! That kid’s got two that’s worse’n that! 
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This lamp of mine is blacker than your hat, 
But gee! That kid’s got two that’s worse’n that! 






Why! I ain’t more than half as big as him, 
But then, he’s fat; that maybe spoils his chance. 


He can’t dodge like he could if he was slim, 


An’ when he runs, his breath comes in short pants. 


If he was twict as big, I’d let him see 


I never started out to have no row, 
But he’s so touchy! I jes’ said “Say, Pete, 


Can’t no cheap guy come startin’ things with me! 


I s’pose you think you’re some gazabo now 
You’re devil on that measly little sheet. 


Your editor’s a boob, and you’re in Dutch — 
You ain’t no devil — nothin’ but a imp. 
The foreman of the ash can for that rag, 


Believe me, Pete, ain’t got no call to brag.” 


Say! that fool kid got mad! He biffed me one; 
I hauled right off and swiped him in the map; 


He handed me another, then he run — 


I might have known the lobster couldn’t scrap! 


I caught him when he’d chased a block or two, 
He’s black and blue. 


An’ gosh! I pied his form. 














But —here’s a dollar, Henery, an’ when 
You lick the editor, I'll make it ten! 


He says he’s got a brother on the “Sun” 
That’s goin’ to crack my crock for me some day. 


Huh! ’Fore I’d devil it for that there ‘Sun’! 
There ain’t enough of it to wad a gun!” 















An’ gosh! I pied his form. He's black and blue! 


I’d lick the hull darned office jes’ for fun — 
You bet I’ll do it, too, if he gets gay. 
Aw! He’s the biggest bluff I ever seen; 


I got a hunch he’s crummy in the bean! 


The boss he says, “It’s awful wrong to fight 
An’ get your eyes all blackened up and such — 


Jes’ use a pen, my boy; it’s more polite, 


An’ doesn’t spoil your beauty quite so much. 
But — here’s a dollar, Henery, an’ when 
You lick the editor, I’ll make it ten!” 
















































Four-color reproduction by the Zeese-Wilk 
New York City, after a water color. 


Copyright 1913, by 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Que-ies regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


re.earch laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Bleaching Photographs White. 

‘Practicus,” in the British Journal of Photography, 
hols that the mixture of cyanid of potassium and iodin, 
suc’: as is used for the cutting solution, is best for bleach- 
ing out the silver salts in a photograph after a drawing 
has been made upon it in waterproof ink. We in this 
country have always used bichlorid of mercury in solu- 
tion, the solution being in alcohol when the drawing was 
in an ink that was not waterproof, and in water when 
the ink was waterproof. There was a danger, when 
bichlorid of mercury was used, that the print would grow 
yellow with age or in strong light because the silver image 
was still left in the paper, being merely changed to a 
white invisible compound consisting of the chlorids of 
silver and mercury. This can be proven by putting a 
photographic print bleached with mercury into a hypo 
bath, when the photo image will appear again. This will 
not occur with cyanid and iodin as a bleacher because the 
silver image is dissolved away, so that after a slight 
washing in running water one may be assured that the 
image will not return no matter how long the print is 
exposed to light. In the case of a P. O. P. that has sim- 
ply been printed under the negative, and the drawing 
made upon it without fixing, then the cyanid and iodin 
bleacher is still the best. Farmer’s reducer, with which 
every dry-plate photographer is acquainted, acts also as a 
bleacher of photographic prints, but is liable to leave a 
slight yellow stain, which prevents the photoengraver 
from getting as intense a negative as he would were the 
print bleached with cyanid and iodin. 


Mounting Engravings Properly. 


There is an important article, most instructively illus- 
trated, by Vernon Royle, of Paterson, New Jersey, in 
Penrose’s Annual, this year, on the mistakes made in the 
squaring and blocking of engravings. We have all seen 
the toppling buildings and the water horizon running 
down hill that could not be corrected by any amount of 
block trimming. Mr. Royle says that the trouble comes 
about through the custom of leaving the squaring up of 
cuts entirely to the hurried judgment of the man at the 
sawtable. Some cuts, it is true, contain well-defined verti- 
cal lines by which he may be guided; but many are devoid 
of any such indication of the perpendicular. It also hap- 
pens sometimes that lines actually vertical in the object 
itself are faultily rendered through tilting of the photog- 
rapher’s camera, and appear to converge upward or down- 
ward. Such a subject is quite apt to be blocked square 
with the line presumably perpendicular that lies nearest 
one side, with the result that the slant of the opposite lines 
is exaggerated and that side of the picture appears very 


much out of plumb. Questions such as these ought never 
be left to the blocking-room at all. The establishing of 
the perpendicular of a cut falls within the province of 
the artroom. Let the artist indicate in some manner a 
squaring-up line upon every piece of copy before it goes 
to the camera, these marks to be retained photographically 
throughout all the succeeding operations so as to appear 
on the metal plate and serve as a guide to the man who 
blocks and trims the cut. What little time this may con- 
sume in the art department will be more than compen- 
sated for by the time saved in the blocking-room. The 
particular form of the squaring-up line is not arbitrary. 
A simple upright dash or a cross in the top and bottom 
margins will answer admirably, or a vertical line at one 
side of the copy; these marks to be routed or sawed off 
after having served their purpose. 


Double Exposures in One Negative. 


J. W. Farley, Brooklyn, asks: “I understand that 
there is a camera made by which two exposures may be 
made on one sensitive plate with only one lens. Will you 
please tell an appreciative reader of ‘ Process Engraving’ 
where such a camera can be purchased? ” 

Answer.— Cameras are not made for this purpose; each 
operator “rigs” up the improvement for himself, though 
it is to be expected that process camera manufacturers will 
take the hint from this paragraph, and see to it that their 
cameras have an attachment on them for this purpose 
hereafter. 

To make two different exposures on a single sensitive 
plate all that is necessary is that one-half of the plate be 
shaded or covered so that the light from the lens will not 
reach it while the other half of the plate is being exposed 
to the light. This is usually done by fixing strips of wood 
having grooves in them at the top and bottom of the open- 
ing in the camera-box just inside of where the plateholder 
is attached and so as not to interfere with it; pieces of 
blackened cardboard are cut one-half the width of the open- 
ing in the camera-box and of sufficient length so they can 
be sprung into the grooves in the strips of wood. To 
expose one-half of a sensitive plate, for instance, a card- 
board is inserted in the grooves large enough to cover one- 
half of the opening. The ground glass is inserted and the 
copy focused on the half of the ground glass uncovered 
by the cardboard. The exposure is made, the cardboard 
blocking out, or preventing the light from reaching one- 
half of the plate. The plateholder is removed, the card- 
board is slid over to the other side of the camera, and the 
ground glass inserted again. Another piece of copy is 
focused on the part of zround glass exposed to the light, 
the plateholder inserted again and an exposure made on 
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the remaining half of the sensitive plate. Some operators 
will, by different widths of cardboard, cover two-thirds of 
a plate for one exposure, and the remaining third for the 
second exposure. The attachment is a simple one to a 
camera, and is in many cases a time and money saver. 


Inventor of Rotary Photogravure. 


Now that rotary photogravure has arrived in this coun- 
try and is being used by many printeries it is a pleasure 
to be the first to publish the picturesque portrait of the 
inventor of the process, Karl Klic. Many had tried to 
cheapen the printing of photogravures by using a mechan- 


KARL KLIC, 


Inventor of rotary photogravure. 


ical scraper or wiper to take the place of the slow process 
of wiping the plate by hand. It was Karl Klic who first 
accomplished this and showed a result in an Austrian 
magazine in 1897. Others tried to wipe a flat plate 
mechanically while Klic succeeded by etching the photo- 
gravure on a copper cylinder and utilizing the scraper or 
“doctor” used for many years previously in calico and 
wall-paper printing. 

Still it took many years of patient experimental work 
before Klic succeeded in producing the wonderful repro- 
ductions of paintings in color printed in photogravure 
which are known as Rembrandt prints and prized by art 
lovers the world over. A sketch of the life of Mr. Klic 
was published in this department for September, 1911, 
page 904. It was in December, 1908, that THE INLAND 
PRINTER first called the attention of American printers to 
rotary photogravure as a coming method of producing 
most artistic results rapidly. Now the process has arrived 
and is being used for newspaper supplements, but it is 
only when it is used in color reproduction as Karl Klic 
applied it that it will show its greatest possibilities. 
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Litho Crayon in Reetching. 


The following query is found in Process Work: “ When 
using litho crayon for fine etching, I find that most of the 
work put in with same washes off in the bath. Can any 
reader explain how to avoid this?” The best points in the 
numerous replies are the following: 

Answer.— Litho crayon is used in fine etching when 
soft edges or blending is wanted, not when sharp lines or 
contrasts are wanted. A cold metal plate is always (tech- 
nically) damp on the surface, and though the moisture is 
very slight it is sufficient to prevent the crayon from having 
a good hold on the surface. Always slightly warm the 
plate before using the crayon upon it. The temperature o 
the metal should be such as to feel only slightly warm t 
the cheek. If made quite hot the fat in the crayon wil 
melt and spread out in an almost invisible film which wil 
show very plainly when the plate is put into the etchin; 
bath. When the copper plate is treated with crayon on th 
dots that should be protected, and is ready for the bath 
it should not be washed under the tap, but put in a weal! 
nitric acid bath. This hardens the soap in the ink an 
makes it resist better the perchlorid of iron bath. Korn’: 
crayons are recommended. Of course in using the crayo1 
on zine the plate can be powdered up if necessary as th 
resinous powder adheres strongly to the crayon. Car 
must be taken, however, in melting in the powder that th 
crayon does not spread too much. Some of the most suc 
cessful copper etchers always have a square stick of Korn’: 
crayon at hand to rub over the surface of the half-tone in 
the parts that they do not want to lose color. It is par- 
ticularly valuable where the etching must be deep, and 
when etching machines are used that etch the lines verti 
cally, for then the crayon protects the top of the lines o: 
dots against which the etching solution is thrown. 


A Photoengraver Sketched from Life. 


The versatile Louis Flader has not been recognized as 
an artist, yet here are some of his studies from life of the 
average engraver: 

The average engraver is a peculiar bird. He shows 
evidence upon every hand of being the most gullible per- 
son, a philanthropist, a spendthrift and a miser all in one. 

Thus he believes almost anything told him by those 
who have something to gain in the telling. Let a cus- 
tomer say that he can buy certain goods for a ridiculously 
low price from another engraver, and he is quick to believe 
it. He does not understand that the customer’s interests 
are not exactly his interests when such a situation arises. 
He is gullible and no mistake. 

He is a philanthropist beside whom such men as 
Carnegie and Rockefeller loom up as amateurs; for he 
insists upon selling at least a part of his products for less 
than it cost him to produce them. He is peculiar in the fact 
that he forces gifts in the shape of low prices of engra- 
vings upon multimillionaires and commercial institutions 
worth many times more than he will ever be worth. When 
Carnegie offers a library to a community, he at least gives 
them the option of either accepting or rejecting his offer. 
The engraver simply compels the buyer of his product to 


_ accept the donation he is willing and anxious to make. 


Put a bona fide proposition up to an engraver and he 
buttons up his coat and pulls a police whistle out of his 
pocket; hand him a confidence game of some sort and 
you can’t keep him off. He seems to have no conception 
as to where his interests begin or where the other fellows 
stop — just so the outward inducements are alluring he 


is happy. 
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Brief Answers to a Few Correspondents. 

A. G. W. Geneva, Alabama, and to others who make the 
same inquiry: There is not known to this department at 
present any simple and practical method whereby an occa- 
sional half-tone may be made successfully. When such a 
process arrives it will be announced in these columns. 
H. C. Kottke, Louisville, Kentucky, has trouble with enamel 
lifting on copper plates 18 by 22, while the same solu- 
tion holds perfectly on small plates. It is here a question 
of the whirling. The smaller plates get a thicker enamel 
coating. Also, enamel does deteriorate with age. In from 
ix to twelve months it should be useless if not kept 

mstantly on ice. T. E. Harper, Corning, California: 
‘ould not advise you to waste time with the Stagmatype 
vocess mentioned in these columns for January. It 
‘equires handling by an expert to get suitable effects from 

W. N. B., Omaha: Paynetype plates can not be pur- 
,xased in this country. The writer tried to introduce 

m here, but failed owing to a slight defect in the method 
which he could not overcome. E. M. Hamm, Great Falls, 
Montana, will learn about embossing from “A Practical 
Guide to Embossing and Die Stamping.” Price, $1.50. 
May be purchased from The Inland Printer Company. 
Emil Erdel, Remlu, Pennsylvania: Would not advise an 
amateur engraver to even try to use a mezzograph screen; 
it gives trouble enough to professionals. Neither can you 
be advised as to the proper exposure for a dry plate; that 
is a matter to be determined only by personal experiment. 


Photoengravers’ News and Notes. 


SHOULD a photoengraver or electrotyper accidentally 
find among old mounted plates returned to him that what 
looked like copper was really solid gold, then it is one of 
the blocks that have been smuggled out of the Transvaal. 
There is a duty there on the exportation of gold, and it has 
been discovered that $5,000,000 worth of gold has been 
shipped out of the country in the disguise of, and to all 
appearances like, mounted process blocks. 


IT is not as well known as it should be that a slight 
increase in the temperature of the chlorid of iron etching 
bath has a tremendous influence on the rapidity of its 
action. When the normal temperature of the solution is 
but 70° F., if the temperature is increased to 100° F. it is 
astonishing the time that can be saved by such heating in 
the last and deep etching. 

GEORGE H. BENEDICT says that the “ gold brick ” in the 
engraving business is the hope for profits on the large 
plates while it is known that there is a loss on the small 
ones. Much over one-half the plates made are minimums. 
Hence the “ gold bricks.” To use mining terms: The 
profit on the large plates is the “ pay streak” of photo- 
engraving. The loss of twenty-five per cent on the mini- 
mums is the “ pinch out ” of the vein. 


PRINTING EXHIBITION AT LONDON. 


The Printing, Stationery and Allied Trades Exhibition, 
to be held at London, England, from May 13 to May 30, 
1914, will undoubtedly be one of the finest printing exhibi- 
tions ever held in England. This exhibition, which is held 
in London once in four years, is regarded as a most 
important event by the entire printing trade of the United 
Kingdom. One of the best evidences of the success of the 
exhibition is the fact that all of the firms which exhibited 
in 1910 have taken space for the coming exhibition, and 
in many cases the space taken has been considerably 
increased, so that it is necessary to engage an additional 
hall. F. W. Bridges is again the organizing manager. 


“B. L. F.” PICKUPS. 
WHY NOT? 
Sir: Occupant of the room above mine jumps around 
so much that my tungsten lights are always out of com- 
mission. Is that overhead expense? —A. F. P. 


AS POPE OBSERVED — 
A little ETAOIN is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or SHRDLU not the Pi-erian spring. 
There CMFWYP draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking VBGKQJ sobers us again. 


THE INSPIRED COMPOSITOR. 

The story of “ The Daughter of Heaven ” is, of course, 
love — no play, no matter how superb and vast the spec- 
tacle, can appeal to the human heart unless it be rotted in 
the love of man for woman and of woman for man.—Audi- 
torium Program. 


—ALF. 


NO INTERRUPTION WHATEVER. 

Sir: Pardon the interruption, but in what was the 
Prinz Heinrich Deutscher Gegenseitiger Unterstiitzungs 
Verein dissolved? And was the solution served as Alpha- 
bet Soup? 

“THE SECOND POST.” 

Gentlemen — In reply to your add will say I think I am 
capable of managing men, but I do not know the first thing 
about the printing business, but whatever it is like I don’t 
think it would take long to master.— Reply to an advertise- 
ment for a printing-house manager. 

HOW DO YOU GET INTO IT? 

A new stocking invented by a woman has a foot at 
either end, which means a double life for the articles.— 
Daily News. 

MEDICAL STUDENTS ATTENTION. 

Automobile bargain — $450 cash; best offer ever made; 
first-class condition; two bodies. See Chas. H. Stewart, 
undertaker, Hammond.— Hammond advertisement. 


THE SECOND POST. 

Dear Sir: I bought a pair of specs from you and they 
have ruined my eyes so I can hardly see, so please send me 
another pair as soon as you can. I am sixty-one years old 
so by that you will know what kind I will need.— Received 
by an optical concern. 

OLYMPIAN TABLE MANNERS. 

Soon after 8 o’clock the banquet tables were spread and 
the feast began. Here, again, the unbounded hospitality of 
the association asserted itself, for scarcely was a dish 
emptied of its ambrosia before one of the committee 
pounced upon it with both feet— Franklin Grove Reporter. 


CONCEALED IN THE OBVIOUS. 


Her figure, although she chose to conceal it, was ob- 

viously magnificent.— EF. Phillips Oppenheim. 
RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 

Drew, Miss.—A Yazoo & Mississippi Valley train was 
held up near here to-day, by a mob, and a negro taken off 
and lynched. The citizens of this county are indignant 
because they have to pay the burial expenses, as the lynch- 
ers came from an adjoining county.— Orange (Tevx.) 
Reader. 

NO KNOTS IN IT. 

Following Miss Sheldon came Miss Eells of the High 
School — a new acquisition to school and society, worth 
having. She is a young lady of charming personality, with 
a voice of unusual timber.— Oshkosh Northwestern. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Ethics in Estimating. 


Printers often receive requests to make estimates on 
work which they can not or do not care to do, and the man- 
ner in which they treat such requests is a large factor in 
making or marring the market for their product. Only 
the other day we heard a printer who has a plant of con- 
siderable size in a large city quote an inquirer an absurdly 
high price for quite an ordinary piece of printing, and 
when asked about it he laughed and said, “ Oh, I did not 
want the job, and that was an easy way to scare him off.” 
Perhaps it was, but he did not think of the effect of that 
quotation on the would-be customer. First of all it would 
give him the idea that the man making the quotation was 
a high-priced printer, and keep him and his friends away 
from him. Then when he went to another printer, who 
really wanted the job and who gave him a low figure, he 
would at once jump to the conclusion that printing had no 
value, and it was up to him to buy as low as possible. How 
much better it would have been to have either told the pros- 
pect that he did not want that kind of work, or to have 
quoted him a correct price and advised him to go to some 
other printer to get the work. 

If every printer would consider the following as his 
code of ethics in regard to estimating, there would be a 
greater amount of respect shown printers by other busi- 
ness men and more profit in the business for the printer: 

Always quote the right price when you estimate at all, and refuse to 
estimate whenever possible. 

When the work is such that you do not desire it, remember that 
other printers do and recommend your prospect to some friendly com- 
petitor. 

Never estimate on work with which you are not familiar without 
finding out just how such work ought to be done and making the fig- 
ure as near correct as you can. 

Never estimate on work which you can not do without first getting 
an estimate from some one who can do it, or the one to whom you are 
going to give the order. 

Always make your quotation with specifications that will identify 
the job and its quality. 

Always insist that if your customer gets additional estimates they 
shall be based upon the same specifications, and if you are its first bid- 
der furnish him with carbon copies of the specifications. If you are 
not first bidder, insist upon having the same specifications as the other 
bidders. 

When you feel it necessary to vary the specifications, call your cus- 
tomer’s attention to it and let him know the difference in cost between 
the original specifications and yours. It is better to make two bids. 

Always remember that a square deal in estimating will benefit you 
and the entire craft, and that it is a duty you owe your craft. 


In conclusion, more damage has been done the printing 
business by reckless estimating on jobs that the estimator 
knew he had no show of getting, or where he purposely 
made the price too low or too high, to hurt his competitor 
or to keep the work away, than by almost any other one 
thing that we can name. 

Why not be ethical in your business? Many of your 
customers are, and they despise you for not being so. Of 


course they are willing to take advantage of it; but they 
would really be willing to have you as truly ethical and 
consistent as they are themselves if the craft at large were 
ethical, and the only way to accomplish this is to begin 
with yourself, then your competitor, then your local crafts- 
men, and the good work will soon be universal. 

Be honest and ethical in your estimating. 


Pride Goeth Before a Fall. 


In the course of a recent conversation with a business 
man who buys considerable printing, he said: “Can you 
explain to me why a printer has so much more of the pride 
of possession in his make-up than other men?” At first 
it seemed hard to quite get the drift of his idea, and he 
further explained. “It is like this: I go to a manufac- 
turer and tell him of my desire to purchase his goods, and 
he takes me into his showroom and points out the merits 
of his various wares and their different styles and quotes 
me prices on them. But when I get to talking with a 
printer, he wants to show me his plant and tells me boast- 
fully of what this machine cost and how fast it will run, or 
how it will print two colors at one time, and seems prouder 
of his factory than of its output.” 

That started some thought waves, and the longer we 
thought about it the stronger it seemed as we got nearer 
that buyer’s viewpoint. The manufacturer had goods to 
sell, and showed them, and quoted prices for the different 
styles and kinds. The printer also had goods to sell, but 
lost sight of that fact in his “ pride of possession” of the 
plant that made the goods. He had no showroom and no 
attractively displayed samples. , 

Has the thought ever dawned upon you that the printer 
has just as much need — and perhaps a little more — of a 
showroom as the dealer in plumbing supplies or fine hard- 
ware or coffins. Each of these is prepared to show either 
his goods, or attractive pictures of them, and provide a 
bright, cheerful and comfortable place to show them at 
their best. The printer who has, or should have, equally 
as good samples of his work is satisfied to have a few 
boxes and drawers of samples, tossed together with a scant 
attempt at classification. 

Perhaps you think it too severe an arraignment. Then 
take a stroll into the showroom of any manufacturer of 
gas fixtures, furniture, clothing, or any live, up-to-date 
dealer in these wares, and you will find that the successful 
ones have some method of showing their goods to the best 
advantage, while their customer is comfortably at ease. 
Then take the lesson home; set apart a space for a show- 
room, cover the walls with some dull-toned burlap, frame 
a few of your masterpieces and hang them up in a good 
light; have a few racks or boards to which you can attach 
a few good samples, changing them from time to time. 
Provide a cabinet of shallow drawers for your stock of 
samples — have plenty of them so as to have only one kind 
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of sample in each; drop-front stationers’ boxes will do if 
expense is an item — plainly label them, and see that every 
sample in them is clean and fresh. Now furnish this room 
with a library table and several chairs. 

As soon as your customer talks of buying printing, get 
him in here where there is an atmosphere of printing and 
advertising, and show him samples of the kind of goods 
you think he ought to have or will buy, and you will be 
surprised at the number of orders you will land without 
conipetition. 

One other point about this showroom. Have in here 
your samples of different papers, and colors of inks, and 
sty.es of binding, etc., and above all have each sample 
ma'ked with the price at which you should sell it to make 
you: regular profit — say for one thousand and additional 
thousands or for five thousand and additional thousands. 
This marking of the samples will give your customer confi- 
dence in your prices, and in the idea that he is not being 
charged more than other buyers, and make it easier to 
handle him. 

The showroom idea can be carried out by the small 
printer as well as the large, and the small man can really 
have a finer room in proportion to his plant than the big 
fellow. But to be effective it must be neat and well 
arranged, and scrupulously clean. Then bring your pros- 


pect in here and say, “ See what we are making; this is 
what we want to sell you.” 

Bury your pride of possession of that new machine; 
the buyer of your printing does not really care whether 
you print on a clothes-wringer or a cider-press, so long as 
the work is up to the standard he expects and is paying 
for. He wants to know what you can do, not how you do it. 


Analyze Your Costs. 


Your cost system may be as complete as it is possible to 
make it, and carefully and accurately kept, so that when 
ycu see your monthly record of cost of production and 
percentage of productive hours you know that they are 
correct, and yet you may be losing the most valuable of the 
lessons you should be learning and the ones that will pay 
in big round dollars in your bank account. 

To get the real meat in the cocoanut of your cost sys- 
tem you must take a little time to analyze the results, and 
trace them back to the individual items and operations 
that have been timed, priced and recorded. A day or two 
at the beginning of each month spent in the study of the 
last month’s report, and comparing it with that of the 
same month the previous year and other months, will show 
you just how to increase your profits without increasing 
your personal labor or financial risk. 

For instance, your composing-room may show up in the 
monthly statement with an hour cost of $1.31, divided up 
into wages, fixed charges, department charges and over- 
head load or general charges, and careful analysis may 
show that a considerably too large percentage has gone 
into wages, although you pay the prevailing scale. Then 
a consultation with your foreman, or an examination of 
some of the time-sheets, may show that it was caused by an 
awkward arrangement of the material in that department 
or a lack of some certain material. You study a little 
further and find that, perhaps, fifteen or twenty dollars 
spent in material of the kind shown to be short will enable 
you to save three-fourths of the time thus misapplied, or 
say, five per cent of the total time paid for. Five per cent 
of a man’s time doesn’t seem much, but it is just about 
ninety cents to a dollar a week on an ordinary man, or 
fifty dollars a year. Well! Fifty dollars spent now will 
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earn one hundred per cent this year, and keep on earning 
next year. Will it pay? 

Or it may be that the morning temperature of your 
pressroom is such that all winter long it is from an hour 
to an hour and a half before things are really warmed up 
to the proper printing temperature. It will take an extra 
ton of coal a month to remedy this, and some one will have 
to come in early or stay all night to keep up the fires. 
Suppose it does. Nine dollars a month for coal, and fifty 
for wages, means thirty-six hours a month more productive 
time for each of those four presses, and even if only half 
that would pay a handsome profit of sixty or seventy-five 
dollars a month during the winter — usually the busy time. 

It may be that your analysis will show that the folders 
in the bindery are falling behind, and that you are not 
getting the right product. Examination shows that this is 
not in the morning hours, and not due to cold. A consulta- 
tion will maybe bring to light that the sheets have been 
too large for the tables, and that an attempt to crowd more 
workers in has actually resulted in a lower efficiency. 
Remedy: more tables and more room to each worker. 

These and many other things the careful analysis of 
your records will show, and attention to the remedy means 
more production and consequently lower cost per unit. 


Why Follow a Bad Precedent. 

Every foreman and estimator who has worked in a 
shop where stationers’ and bank work is done knows that 
outside of the few shops making a specialty of such work 
it is usually done at a loss. No one seems to bé able to 
offer any good and sufficient reason why this should con- 
tinue, but no one seems to have the nerve and backbone to 
start a campaign for the right price on such work. Each 
printer doing this work knows that the bank will only give 
such orders to its own depositors, and that this narrows 
the competition down to a very few, yet each is afraid to 
ask the right price. The bank does not hesitate to charge 
the printer the right price for collection of out-of-town 
checks or for exchange or other accommodations it may 
give him; it does not reduce its rate of interest on loans 
or discounts because he is a depositor. Yet he is afraid to 
ask his due because it is his bank. 

One of our correspondents who says, “ Referring to 
your article regarding the 6 by 9 theater-bills, it conveys 
just the lesson the printer needs, and gives us the informa- 
tion we are looking for; like the others, we have been 
doing this work at a loss, and here is one firm that quits 
doing this right now. Another item of interest to the 
country printing-offices is the printing of checks. The 
order is usually for 100 sheets (300 checks) and we get 
$1.25 for the job in red ink. What do you think of this? 
The orders are nearly always single.” 

With this letter came a sheet of checks, three-on, printed 
in black ink by the lithographic process, and the work of 
the printer included two lines on each at the stub end and 
two lines in the body and the word per on a third. We have 
figured this up to see just where the printer gets off on 
such a proposition, and the following is the result: 

Fiadiinee and Commtine StOGEs 6c c 6 cc ee occas k cscs sccdsncsecese $0.10 
Composition of 15 lines, % hour, at $1.30 

Lock-up, 1 form for 10 by 15 press, 4 hour, at $1.30 

Make-ready and wash-up for red, % hour, at $1.05.............. 
Running 100 sheets, 1-10 hour, at $1.05 


The right price for a single order would be $2.25 and 
for several at one time $2 each. If only the stub end was 
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printed with two or three lines, and not the body, the com- 
position would be cut down to one-half hour and the job 
could be done for $1.85 for a single order and $1.65 for 
each of several. 

These figures are close, and made on the basis of the 
single leaf of three checks; where the stock is furnished 
double, printed first and third pages, the price should be 25 
cents higher. 

Here is a job that our correspondent gets $1.25 for or 
fifty-five and one-half per cent of the correct price, and we 
know where the work on check-books of 250 to 300 checks 
is done for $1 each as they run. Of course he would be 
better off without the work, but it does seem as if printers 
like to have a few sinkers of profit like these in the house. 

Stop and think a minute. A job that figures to $2.18 
is taken for $1.25, or about 40 cents less than actual cost. 
Do you realize that this means the real profit on $2 worth 
of other work at twenty per cent, and that you would have 
to raise the price on $4 worth of other work ten per cent 
to make good, or $8 worth 5 per cent. Isn’t this a rather 
big task, just for the satisfaction of doing the work of 
your bank. Think it over. 


Buying Ink for Efficiency. 

Real scientific management in the printing-office as well 
as in any other manufacturing business begins with proper 
planning of the work, and continues with the providing of 
proper tools and materials for carrying out of the plans in 
the minimum of time with the maximum of the desired 
quality. 

This thought was brought out by a recent visit to a city 
plant in the pressroom of which they were having quite a 
little trouble with a catalogue job that called for good black 
ink on coated paper. The paper was of good quality of a 
standard make, and the ink had cost fully as much as ink 
for such a job should cost; but the pressman was “ cuss- 
ing” the paper and the superintendent, saying unpleasant 
things about the maker of the ink and his salesman. 

A few judicious questions elicited the fact that the 
paper had been “ specified,” and was all right. The ink 
was the one they had been regularly using and was bought 
in large quantities, and part of this very lot had been used 
only a few days before with excellent results on another 
job. The pressman had, of course, doped the ink as soon 
as he found that it did not work right, but he had failed to 
see that there was a lack of affinity between the paper and 
ink. 

Finally, after wasting almost a full day and spoiling 
a couple of reams of paper, it was suggested that the ink- 
maker be called into the discussion and asked whether he 
could not make the ink work. Being an honest man (yes, 
there are a few in the ink business) he said that he could 
not; but that he could furnish an ink that would work 
with that particular paper, and give the solid black that 
was desired. He did so, and billed it at less per pound 
than the ink that was unsuitable. 

Now, this long preamble is to show you that had real 
efficiency prevailed in that plant, a few sheets of that 
paper would have been run through when the other job 
was printed and the discovery made that the ink would not 
lie rightly on it, and the inkman called on to have the 
right ink on hand when the form went to press. The buyer 
made the excuse, “We always buy our blacks in large 
quantities to get the right price, and can’t afford to have 
a dozen kinds on hand.” 

In this case the press, a 38 by 52, lost six hours and 
wasted about $20 worth of paper —a total loss of $35 to 
$45, according as you consider cost or selling value — and 
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demoralized the efficiency of the whole plant for a couple 
of days. The loss would have paid for nearly all the ink 
used on the job, which was a big: one. 

We are treated to lectures and magazine articles on 
the laying out of the work before sending it to the com- 
positor, and the saving to be made by having a layout man 
in the office. And so we should; it is a paying proposition 
in any plant doing job and catalogue work. But a layout 
man is just as badly needed in many (yes, most) of our 
pressrooms. His work would be to know that the right ink 
was chosen for the paper and the cuts, and that where 
colors were used the right ones were selected and the 
proper quality and tone secured. 

Of course, he could not buy by looking at a beautifully 
printed sheet of some job done by another printer, but he 
should have tests made either in the plant or by the ink- 
maker and buy the most suitable ink — the one that fitted 
the paper — even if it did cost more per pound. The avey- 
age 25 by 38 sheet, on coated stock, will use from a ha’t 
to three-quarters of a pound of ink per thousand impres- 
sions, according to the character of the job and solidity of 
the cuts. It might cost a dollar a pound as against 75 
cents; and increase the output ten to twenty per cent. 
How long does it take to lose 12 to 15 cents with a press 
that is costing from $1.30 up per hour, to say nothing of 
the profit. 

Buying for efficiency is not as easy as buying on price 
and reputation, or for friendship, but it means better out- 
put and more of it and that means bigger profits, and that 
is the meat in the cocoanut after all. 











‘*Pipin’ win’s! We blaw together 
Through the snaw an’ o’er the heather.” 


Half-tone from a half-tone of ad. for Highlander Condensed 
Milk, in the Christmas issue of the Otago Witness, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 
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BYXBEE. 


Editos and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
men’:, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 35. 


\hen the copy for this department was being prepared 
the specimens for THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.-setting Con- 
test No. 35 were coming in rapidly, and the indications 

re that there would be over one hundred entries. As 
soon as the contest closed, on March 15, the specimens 
were to be made up into sets, and one of these sets mailed 
to each contestant. If any contestant has failed to receive 
his set when this copy of THE INLAND PRINTER arrives he 
should write at once. 


Parcel Post and the Country Papers. 


Publishers of country newspapers are wondering what 
effect the parcel post will have upon their advertising. 
There is no cause for alarm, particularly so long as the 
present zone system is in force. In fact, on the contrary, 
there is an opportunity for increasing the advertising if 


H. C. KENDALL, 
Manager The Herald Company 


the proper effort is made. Country publishers, like coun- 
try dealers, have been “more scared than hurt” by the 
prospect of the parcel post, and the former will be affected 
in exactly the same ratio as the latter. The wide-awake 
country dealer finds that he can now deliver merchandise 
to the consumer within a limited distance of his store at 
a very low rate, and in some places he is taking advantage 
of the opportunity by using liberal space in his local 
papers to call the attention of his customers to this fact. 
The ad. of the Ottawa Hardware Company, reproduced 
herewith, shows how one dealer uses half a page for the 
purpose — to the distinct advantage of the country pub- 


lisher. Another use of the parcel post to increase adver- 
tising is shown in the full page reproduced from the Fre- 





Making Use of The Parcel Post! 


Parcel Post is here, and we have taken steps to make use of it for the benefit of our 
trons, who should especially note the very low rates for local delivery. 
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How one dealer announces the use of the Parcel Post. 
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A combination ad. announcing the use of the Parcel Post. 


mont (Neb.) Herald. H. C. Kendall, the manager of the 
Herald, saw the advantage to the retailer and secured a 
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combination ad. from fourteen merchants to run for nine 
weeks. In sending this ad. Mr. Kendall writes: 
O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois. 

DEAR SiR,—This is in reply to your letter of February 7, in which you 
requested me to send you a copy of the Herald, in case we ran a parcel- 
post page. This I am taking the liberty to do, and I am sending you a 
copy of the Herald under separate cover to-day. 

I might say, by way of explanation, in connection with this page, that 
we have had the merchants sign contracts for a period of nine weeks. 

Personally, I think this scheme is a good one, and any mention that 
you make of it in your valuable periodical will be highly appreciated 
by us. 

It is especially good at this time of the year when business is quiet, 
and you will readily see the benefit of it when I tell you that this page 
for nine weeks will net us $174.96. 

Thanking you very much for past favors, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
THE HERALD COMPANY, 
H. C. KENDALL, Manager. 


One hundred and seventy-five dollars helps out the 
advertising receipts nicely, and other publishers should 
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The Country Paper’s Editorial Page. 


There are publishers who consider the editorial pages 
of their papers of small value, and make no effort to 
express opinions, believing their readers pay little if any 
attention to this department. These publishers will be 
interested in the following letter from F. L. Johnson, pub- 
lisher of the Corunna (Mich.) Journal: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois. 

DEAR Sir,— Under separate cover I am sending you copies of the last 
three issues of my publicaticn. I shall be glad to have your suggestions 
or criticism on them, as I am always looking for a chance to improve. 
I would say that the presswork, which I think far better than the aver- 
age, will be improved this week as we are overhauling our news press. 

I differ with most newspaper men in many things. For instance, I 
have had newspaper men and printers say they thought it foolish to send 
out our sample copies in such good wrappers as I do. I have also read 
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First and editorial pages of the Journal, Corunna, Michigan. 






considerable in the trade-papers about leaving the editorial column alone 
— that there was no use of the country newspaper man trying to reform 
anybody. I believe that if a newspaper man is capable of viewing mat- 
ters in an impartial light and treating subjects in a logical way, he ean, 
with an abundance of nerve to back him up, accomplish a great deal. 
I don’t believe it would pay to half do any of these things. That is, if a 
man hasn’t the nerve to say all he thinks should be said on the subject 
he is treating, he better leave it alone entirely. I try to run my paper in 
a fearless way. I never backed down for anybody yet. I treat a great 
many local matters editorially, and sometimes go after them pretty hard, 
and I find it takes well. In this last issue, February 20, for instance, 
you will find two editorials, one entitled ‘“‘Administering to Local-option 
Violators,’’ and the other, ‘“‘ Looking After Our Girls,” that have caused 
a great deal of favorable comment and shown me that subscribers lixe 
this kind of stuff. Our paper was no more than in the postoffice before 
subscribers began calling us up by ‘phone, coming into the office to 
speak of the articles, and speaking of them on the streets. If a min 
hasn’t enough nerve to go through with the proposition, though, he wi!| 
lose business many times by it. I adopt just two ways to keep them in 
line. They either stay in line because the editorials coincide with their 
opinions, else they stay in line because they are afraid to get out of line. 
They know they are just as liable to get touched as any one else. People 
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ean talk all they are of a mind to about getting business with honey, but 
I think a good club of some kind is quite effective. 
Very truly, 

Mr. Johnson’s letter demonstrates that his editorial 
page is not only read, but his subscribers are apparently 
more interested in it than they are in the news columns, 
as they do not call on him or telephone him about the 
items appearing in the news columns, but about those pub- 
lished on the editorial page. Anything that inspires more 
than a passing interest in the reader is worth doing, and 
worth doing well, as such features not only help secure 
subscribers, but they also help hold them. A careful read- 
ing of the local items of a country newspaper will reveal 
in many instances comments of the editor which should 
have been run separately in their proper place on the 
editorial page, where the reader will recognize them as the 
opinion of the editor, and where they will thus have much 
greater weight. The first page of the Journal is shown 
herewith, and also the editorial page, as both are well 
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worth studying. There are also shown the first and edito- 
rial pages of the Washington State Journal and Ritzville 
(Wash.) Times, as this is another instance where good use 
is made of the editorial department. J. C. Allison, the 
manager, in sending a copy of his paper, writes as follows: 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago. 

DeAR Sir,— In a separate wrapper we are sending you several copies 
of the Washington State Journal and Ritzville Times. We know the 
paper isn’t perfect, but we submit it as being an average weekly. We 
believe, however, that it differs from the average weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in a town of two thousand people in that we have each week an 
original cartoon by our own “ artist’ and an entire page of “ original” 
editorial. We wish to call your special attention to the arrangement of 
our editorial page — the last page. 

Very truly, 
RITZVILLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
By J. C. ALLISON. 


This first-page arrangement and the editorial page are 
both commendable. The paper which devotes attention to 
the editorial page is sure to be a paper which has a wide- 
awake news department. 


WASHINGTON STATE JOURNAL 
And RITZVILLE TIMES _ 

dacs ZW MET YO 
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announcement, and grotesque likenesses of some of the 
employees were reproduced. Like many of the “extras” 
of the big dailies, there was a short paragraph at the end 
headed “Later,” the paragraph stating that President 
Wilson had reconsidered his decision and had designated 
the Commoner as the official paper. 


Published Thirty Years by the Same Family. 


The Jacksonville (Ill.) Courier completed its thirtieth 
year last month, and in its issue of March 1 published two 
pages of very interesting newspaper history of Jackson- 
ville. The Courier was founded by George E. Doying, in 
1883, and conducted by him until his death in 1904, when 
its management was assumed by two of Mr. Doying’s sons, 
and is still being successfully conducted by the family. It 
is a thoroughly up-to-date and progressive daily of twelve 
seven-column pages. It did not start out with a long-winded 
“ Salutatory,” but confined its introductory remarks to the 
following short paragraph: “It is customary in the first 
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Editorial Page 














First and editorial pages of the Washington State Journal and Ritzville Times. 


Celebrated Its Thirty-fifth Birthday. 


When the Franklin (Pa.) Evening News reached its 
thirty-fifth birthday last month it celebrated by giving a 
dinner to its twenty-one employees. James B. Borland, 
the founder and managing editor of the paper, announced 
that the company would assist its employees in launching 
and maintaining a protective association, thus assuring a 
continuance of the cooperative spirit manifested at the 
dinner. As the dinner neared the end one of the paper’s 
newsboys rushed into the room with a burlesque extra 
issue of the News that had been prepared by five members 
of the force; to all the others it was a surprise. The occa- 
sion for the “extra” was a dispatch from Trenton, New 
Jersey, stating that President Wilson had announced that 
the News would become the official paper of the nation, 
succeeding the Congressional Record. There were inter- 
views with every member of the force relative to the 
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issue of a new paper for the editors thereof to insert a 
salutatory. Here is ours. This paper is a fair sample of 
those to follow. If you like it, subscribe for it; if not, don’t 
borrow it from some neighbor who does.” 


New California Paper Starts Right. 

The Sawtelle (Cal.) Tribune is a new paper which 
starts with a clean first page, filled with news, attractively 
presented. Ads. are kept in the outside columns, and not 
scattered all over the pages, and the whole arrangement is 
good. 

A Very Creditable Industrial Edition. 


St Joseph, Illinois, is a town of two thousand people, 
and the St. Joseph Record did a commendable thing when 
it published last month an “ Industrial Edition ” of thirty- 
two six-column pages, the entire work being done by the 
regular employees of the paper. Charles W. Dale, the 
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publisher, in his editorial column, says: “ St. Joseph is the 
biggest little town in the State, and we are doing all in our 
power to put it on the map and in the front row. This is 
a boom edition for the home town, and the work has all 
been done by home people.” The paper is creditable in 
every way and Mr. Dale is to be commended for his enter- 
prise. 
Rate-card for a Six-column Daily. 


Advertising rate-cards are still in demand. The latest 
request comes from Herman J. Ford, of Houston, Texas, 
who writes as follows: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois. 

DEAR Sir,—I am about to start a four-column, four-page, all home- 
print daily paper (except Sunday). What would you advise as to 
advertising rates per one thousand subscribers, subscription being 25 
cents per month and $3 per year? 

Also give advertising rate-card of a six-column, four-page daily on 
same basis. 

Please advise how many issues of a daily paper make a volume. 
I am, Yours very truly, 

HERMAN J. Forp. 


The card given below is suitable for a six-column daily, 
of one thousand or less subscribers. If you will give me 
the length of column of your four-column paper I will be 
glad to publish a suitable card for this also, or you may 
be able to adapt the card shown to your needs: 





1 ti. | 2 tms.| 3 tms.| 1 wk. | 2 wks.| 1 mo. lg mcs. | 6 mos. | 1 y ear. 
| | :| | | | | 





peneenree [en 
| 


25.00 
41.00 
55.00 
| 66.00 

| 48.00 | 77.00 
15.09 | 33.50 | 55.00 | 88.00 
18.50 | 41.00 | 66.00 |110.00 
22.00 | 48.00 | 77.00 |125.00 
36.00 | 77.00 parr 1205.00 

| 


$3.90 | $9.05 |$15.00 
6.75 | 15.00 | 25.00 
9.65 | 20.50 

| 11.25 | 25.00 
13.25 | 29.00 


$0.25 1$0.45 \80.65 $1.2 
5 85 ' 1. 





Open-space contracts: 


SO AR EMOR 556 oes awe $ .12 
100 inches and less than 250 inches.............. 
250 inches and less than 500 inches.............. 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches.............. 
1,000 inches and over 


50 inches and less than 


The number of issues of a publication in a volume is 
entirely optional with the publisher. It has become cus- 
tomary for new publications to change their volume every 
six months, in order to show age as soon as possible, but 
the better way would be to change once a year, unless this 
would make the bound volume too bulky. 


‘Review Edition” of the Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix. 


It is seldom that a special issue of a paper is packed so 
full of advertising as the “ Review Edition” of the Mus- 
kogee (Okla.) Phoenix. While its title would indicate that 
it was a review of the past, it was quite the contrary —a 
review of the present and a prediction for the future. The 
idea is certainly not a bad one. The principal object of a 
special issue of this kind is to attract new people and new 
industries, and, as the editor of the Phoenix says, “the 
homeseeker and the investment-seeker care little of the 
past.” It is the present and the future in which they are 
interested, and this special issue sets forth these features 
of Muskogee in glowing colors. 


“©1912 Boost and Build Edition.”’ 


Something new in the way of a title for a special indus- 
trial number is the “ 1912 Boost and Build Edition ” of the 
Visalia (Cal.) Delta. It consisted of forty six-column pages, 
profusely illustrated, and showed commendable enterprise 
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on the part of the publishers. It is intended to make this 


an annual feature of the Delta. 


The Country Paper’s Hold on Its Subscribers. 


That the country paper enjoys the complete confidence 
of its subscribers has been demonstrated many times, and 
the Gibson (Ill.) Courier makes good use of this argumeni 
in its latest circulation statement, which is printed in the 
form of a four-page folder. The last page of this folder is 
reproduced herewith. On the first page E. Lowry’s Sons 
the proprietors, state that the Courier has been in the 





THE COUNTRY PRESS 


Introduces Mr. Producer 
to Mr. Consumer. 


4) 


| THE COUNTRY PRESS 


Has a first-hand acquaintance 
with Mr. Consumer—calls 
him by his first name. 





| 


gz 


THE GIBSON COURIER 


Is known as one of the most 
progressive country news- 
papers in the Illinois 
Corn Belt. 











Last page of folder issued by the Gibson Courier, Gibson, Illinois. 


hands of one family management for forty years, circu- 
lates in the heart of the richest agricultural region in the 
world, reaching hundreds of substantial farmers and com- 
fortable villagers, and that it enjoys the reputation of 
forty years of uniform and unchanging reliability and 
integrity. More than this, its circulation is attested by a 
sworn statement annually. These are all points in which 
the prospective advertiser is interested, and the Courier 
emphasizes them in a concise and attractive manner. 


Criticism of Ad. Display. 


Among all the ads. submitted for criticism this month 
there was not a single package rolled, all the ads. being 
folded and mailed flat. This thoughtfulness on the part of 
correspondents is appreciated, and it is hoped that all read- 
ers sending specimens in the future will not overlook the 
importance of mailing their ads. in such a way that they 
may be readily examined and compared. The first package 
comes from Horace McWilliams, a two-thirder on the 
Charleston (Ark.) Express. Mr. McWilliams is working 
along the right lines. The “Big Sale” ad. of the Gem 
Barber Shop would have looked better if the body had been 
set in a narrower measure, and this applies also to the ad. 
of the Minden Lumber Company. Your best ad. is that of 
Sturdy & Lively, and I would have reproduced it, but a 
part of the border was cut off. It is not considered good 
taste these days to use exclamation points after display 
lines. Fred Burr, of the Hamilton County Register, Aurora, 
Nebraska, sends the ad. of Henry Olson (No. 1), stating 
that there is a difference of opinion in his office as to the 
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correctness of the display. It is an artistic piece of work ture. The cuts might have been scattered a little more, 
and not incorrect. The black ornaments above the signa- and it would have been an improvement if the paragraphs 
ture might have been omitted, and the dry-cleaning plant under the heading, “ The Sale Prices,” had been brought 

out more prominently. Next comes a package of very neat 











“DO YOUR CHmESTMAS SHOPPING EARLY” 
The Friedberger & Kaiser Store 
Glove Orders Jabot and a Pins 


We issue Orders for Mer- iN A beautiful assortment of 

chandise for any amount. ie 6. 

Don't bother. 
her own selectios 


Our BigHandkerchief Display 


Is ready for Hoeyd —— All styles —_ gone for Men, Women and Children, from the 
cheapest cot! sheerest of Irish Li 

Shamrock Lawn—Hemstitched, Hand Embroid Donegal Sheer Hand Embr revdered: 3S diferent 
ered; box of 3 506 styles and patterns. Eac 

Linen Lawn—Scallop Embroidered, in Japanese Ait Linen—Hematitched beaut ¥ iewtiated de. 
Art Box, 6 for $1.25 sh Ea 








POT PO Pte t etn 


. “OUR SPRING LINE. 
GHEE 'S NOW FULLY COMPLETE Pe 


@These March snow storms are always short 
lived-—better get in line now and order your spring 
suit. Be ready to step right off with the first days of 
spring dressed ‘right up to now’ in an Olson suit. Our 
spring line is now complete and this year’s samples 
and piece goods in the popular new shadesand colors 
will make your selection easy. Order today, there's 
always a rush when the nice weather comes, then 
too, if you getin early you can make your choice 
from the whole stock. 


WRRRMAAHRA 


—and remember our dry cleaning plant with 
its new and modern equipment will put new tone in- 
to your old togs. Special attention this month to the 
cleaning of ladies light tan coats, silks and all dainty 
fabrics. We give old clothes anew lease on life and 
double the wear of the garment~atrial will convince. 


one Ww 
Poowian y priced 























Irish Linen—Hand Embroidered, Hem Stitch, a Rasen de nty embroidered designs: an 
sheer, 6 for $1.98 endiess variety. Eac 0c 

And many others bans numerous = enumerate. The largest saacstoer fe e have ever si! 

ranging in price from 3c and upwards SEE WINDOW DISPLAY 


For the Baby | | Silk Waist Patterns 


Many Refined Novelties 
for the Pride of the House- 
hele. Put up in Fancy Christmas 
Celluloid Rattle 
Comb and Brush Set 
Garters—Pink, Blue and 

whit 
Ball and Ri 

6 Play Ball t and changeable 


SosTasTesTos%s SosteSe Settatede Sadie tatatetetatiacattatattattastedts 


Peter treet tt tar tt an tan tg tar gt tanta gn aang Menge atten ge gs SN NNN a Int NON NN ONTOS 











Celluloid Play Ball effects. Priced, each 


set oO $3.00 and $3.50] | ao 
Neckwear Drummers Samples 25 percent of} 


y Trade. 
= Ser frtamae this 
car nl Collarettes, 
Lace a Lace “Seta — the New Robespierre Effect ‘an 
nog, bree . pre! priced. Some in 


Kid Gloves Hand Bags 


3clasp Glace Kid, black 
white and colors. 





























HENRY OLSON 


TAILORING --- CLEANING 
EAST SIDE SQUARE 


Black Leather, Silver Trim 


air 1.50 

2clasp Derby Walking 
Gloves; Tans. 
Pair $1.50 " 

2elasp Mocha or Suede ps $e78| | Conmace Gon, tom oes 
“po aes $150 And | many ‘other rs ‘orieed to. v0 








Societe stn loctnctetactestetectestetnstetectectetecte tate dn letatintastadintiatis Hattnstastnstastnste te str she de eee ie 
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MSHOP EARLY-GET THE. PROPER SELECTION 





No. 1.—An artistic ad. by Fred Burr, Hamilton County Register, 
Aurora, Nebraska. No. 3. 





might have been displayed, but these are not serious 
defects. A well-balanced full-page ad. comes from F. E. 





=a) ORCIAL SALE OF as) | 1 " U S _ 
UNDERMUSLINS #2 ===" Cleaning Up 











Thirty Days Only, Commencing 
| Monday, November 25th and 
Sale Begins Saturday, February 15 / En ding Tes sday, Renaaliee 24th 


Sale Ends Saturday, February 28 

| A big discount will be given on all goods 
| purchased of the Mettler Implement & Ve- 
. et tell hicle Company. Some of the goods will 
bs ese | i be sold at Cost; such as Stockton Gangs’ 
| 
| 














Plows, Rotary Harrows, Discs, Stude- 
baker Buggies and Wagons, and lots of 
other articles which cannot be mentioned. 
Everybody is invited to come while the 
sale lasts and receive the benefit of the dis- 
count. We must have room for new goods 


Lodi Implement & Ve- 


School Street, 2 Doors 


| [Meek Workman hicle Company *i7sni25 
Agents for REO the FIFTH Automobiles 




















No. 4. 


5 H E Pi AR R D’ 5 Two ads. by Theodore T. Moore, Sentinel, Lodi, California. 


and attractive ads. from Theodore T. Moore, of the Lodi 
(Cal.) Sentinel. The two which are reproduced (Nes. 3, 4) 
are perhaps the least attractive of the lot, and yev these 
Kinkead, foreman of the Warrensburg (Mo.) Star, and is are exceptionally good ads. No. 3 was certainly a hard 
shown herewith (No. 2). While the heading is a little proposition, and while badly crowded was well handled. 
crowded, its location balances nicely with that of the signa- No. 4 has a bad division in the signature, which should 























No. 2.—A well-balanced ad. by F. E. Kinkead, Star, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 
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never be allowed. It could have been overcome in this 
instance by putting the entire word on the second line, 
abbreviating “Company,” and letter-spacing. Thomas I. 
Luster, of the Carrizozo (N. M.) Outlook, sends a full-page 
ad. with a colored border which will not reproduce satis- 





Genuine Clearance Sale of Furniture | 


Carpets and Rugs, Draperies, Kitchen Goods, Pictures, and Household Furnishings 
Begins Monday, March 10th, and Continues Four Days 


This is NOT a Sale of Old and Shop-Worn Goods, but a Gigantic Effort to Clean Up Odds and Ends Preparatory to Receipt of 
the Biggest and Best Stock of Household Furnishings Ever Seen in Franklin County. We Show Below a Few of Many Bargains. 





——— Wall Paper Bargains oo Cloths and Linoleums 
Lot Lot ’ 


2-441 role at Se. Lot 3-218 rola, Be n all widthe and qualities. Oil Clothe 20€ 
Other great trades at Be and 10 ce yerd, roguréian ef quality, Linsiooem 


a a0 grades, 0c 99 yard 
Beautiful Pictures 
Unheard-ot valees in framed and unframed Pictures, from lie to 2.50 Rugs 


Ayo ag ary 258 
‘ Don’t Fail to Take in 
Lee Sone SOHNE tin This Great Sale, No 


ness no eneee, ain» || Matter what Distance 
‘Straw ¥ Matt IT WILL PAY YOU TO ATTEND 
mss aC dnp tg ye : 
Is Sleds 


109 Sid, al se and tye, frmarty cfm Te 





wast ‘Bath Rug, 
I Rage 2c op. Don't min ese bargain. 
Couch Covers 
An extra-bag value at the very low price of only ie 
Curtains _ Portieres 


Tapeatry Portveres 
Late Cotas ate, te, Oe, Me, Se and he 























sy 
Al ninds and decriptions from 18, up. Get yours 0 40) cloned out at et 


Roy F. Gammon _ Furniture Co. 


FARMINGTON 














No. 5.— Half-page ad. by C. A. Merrill, Farmington, Maine. 


factorily. It is a good ad. with the exception that there 
should have been a little more space between the panels 
and the headings in the panels should have been larger. 
Two large ads. sent by W. C. Elms, of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Patriot, are nicely arranged and displayed and deserve the 
nice things which have been said about them. Some excel- 
lent full-page ads. come from Lee White, of the Norman 
(Okla.) Transcript. These ads. need no criticism, but there 
is not room to show any more full-page ads. this month. 
Elmer E. Lore, of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, sends sev- 


Overstock Sale 


wx! SHOES 


We find that we have overstocked 
our shelves with Men’s and Women's 
Shoes to a degree greater than we 
desire, .so we have decided to sell 
out our new, clean, up-to-date 
stock at greatly reduced prices. 


We have got to make 
room in our store and 
we want your help. 


Nothing is more acceptable for Christmas 
than a pair of Shoes. By buying here now 
you can be assured of the right style, best 
quality and a perfect fit, giving absolute com- 
fort and ease, and at the same time save’ 
money on every pair you buy. 





Please Your Father By Bu; 
Him Something Unt? 


a Holiday Slippers 











Come Early and Make Your Christmas Selection, 


Louis Johnson 


322 MAIN ST. 





OPEN EVENINGS 
UNTIL XMAS 


No. 6. 
Nos. 6 and 7 by T. J. Jude, Journal-News, Racine, Wisconsin. 
eral unique specimens which I would be glad to show, but 
they were badly mutilated in the mails. Send some more 
of those ads. of the Jones Clothing Company, Mr. Lore. 
The half-page ad. of the Roy F. Gammon Furniture Com- 
pany, shown herewith (No. 5), comes from C. A. Merrill, 
of Farmington, Maine. It is well balanced and is sure to 
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attract trade. The first line is badly crowded, but aside 
from this it is commendable. Another excellent assort- 
ment of ads. comes from T. J. Jude, of the Racine ( Wis.) 
Journal-News. While Mr. Jude’s work has been favorably 
mentioned in this department before, he is still anxious to 
improve and asks specific questions about certain ads. 
Yes, the border on No. 6 is too heavy for such a small ad. 
While a border may be sufficiently heavy to attract atten- 
tion, it never should be so heavy that it overshadows the 
display. No. 7 is also one of Mr. Jude’s ads. and was a 
difficult one to set on account of the large cut, but it was 
well handled and the square arrangement is in harmony 
with the shape of the cut. Just what the word “ Carna- 
tions” has to do with the ad. is not clear, and it does not 
look well as it is; possibly it could have been set in three 
lines, putting a separate syllable on each line. Another ad. 











314 MAIN ST. J, A. WOOD Osius Millinery 


LARGEST ORGANIZATION IN THE STATE SELLING MILLINERY EXCLUSIVELY 


FORMAL ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE OF OUR 


Spring Opening 
anf Seurday” FEB, 27,28 and MARCH 1 
URstorewill Z 


--as it always 

has been--be § 
crowded to the ceil- 
ing with every new 
thing in millinery 
that has been pro- §& 
duced up to the §& 
present moments, 
We have been pre- @ 
paring for thisevent 3 
since the first of the 
year and are in po- 
sition to positively 7 
guarantee to show 
you more trimmed 
hats than you have 
ever seen in one dis- 
play. Hats for every Hy 
occasion and for all SS 
ages from “little 
dimples” to “Grandma.” 











MISS DE LONG is in charge of 

our work room for the coming sea- 

son. Toa great number of the 
ladies of Racine her reputation as a de- 
signer and trimmer of exceptional merit 
is already known. To the remaining few, 
the best thing we could wish you is that 
you see her marvelous creations at this 
Spring Opening. 





suonvUusv> 




















No. 7. 


which Mr. Jude mentions is that of an automobile agent, 
which unfortunately is too large for reproduction this 
month. This was exceptionally well arranged and would 
have been difficult to improve. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Virginia (Minn.) Opportunity.— An exceptionally well-printed paper 
and the make-up and arrangement show commendable care. Its con- 
tents are kept carefully in line with its title. 

Penticton (B. C.) Herald.— One of the most commendable features 
of your paper is that it is well printed, carrying just the right quantity 
of ink, evenly distributed. It is not a good plan to use a full page for 
your own advertising, unless you have something more to say than 
appeared in your issue of February 15. 

Battleford (Sask.) Press.—It is surprising that you have been able 
to keep your first page clear of advertising when you have so much of it. 
Aside from this page there are twenty-nine columns of advertising to 
six of reading-matter. There should be more reading-matter, and an 
increase in advertising rates is apparently in order. Your first page is 
bright and newsy. A little more space on either side of the date-lin« 
would be an improvement. 





T ONE LOST CHORD DIVINE. 
Copyright, 1918, by Clarence A. Purchase. 
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““WHERE ARE THE PROFITS?” 


BY JULIAN WETZEL, 


President of the Ben Franklin Club of Indiana; 
The Keystone Press, Indianapolis. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Abridged from an address delivered before the Ben Franklin Club of 
Cincinnati, February 26, 1913. 


you that I am honored on this occasion. 
I fear, however, that you have put en- 
tirely too much “make-ready” on this 
job for what you are going to get out of 
it. What I do not know about the print- 
ing business would make enough books to 
fill the Congressional Library. I shall say nothing new. 
There isn’t much to say 
that has not been said over 
and over again in our excel- 
lent printers’ publications 
and by our splendid techni- 
cal teachers on the subject. 
I want to apologize in the 
beginning for the distress- 
ing prevalence of the first 
person singular pronoun, 
but I profess to know some- 
thing about my own busi- 
ness and its management, 
and about all I can say will 
be about it. 

I did not come down 
here to tell you what the 
matter is with the printing 
business; there isn’t any- 
thing the matter with it. 
The fault all lies with the 
thousands of men engaged 
in it who are not fitted for 
it or, in fact, for any other 
business. The failures in 
the printing business would 
have been failures in any 
other business, and the suc- 
cesses would have been suc- 
cesses in anything to which 
they laid their hands and 
talents. Some years ago, 
William Allen White, the 
gifted editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, wrote an editorial 
which rang around the 
world entitled, ‘‘ What’s the 
Matter with Kansas?” and 
wound it up by the state- 
ment that Kansas was all right, but that the trouble rested 
with the thousands of fanatics who bred turmoil and dis- 
content within her borders. 

In our business, as in all others, the personal equation 
makes success. You will remember that Cassius said to 
Brutus: “ The fault lies not in our stars, good Brutus, but 
in ourselves, that we are underlings.” If we are not suc- 
cessful, the chances are that the fault is ours, for in nine 
cases out of ten, when you use the word “ luck ” in connec- 
tion with any man’s success, you simply have forgotten the 
“P” which belongs in front of it. 

Acquaintanceship and friendship are practically all 
there is to any success, provided, of course, that that 
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friendship and that acquaintanceship are based upon 
integrity and honesty. You should remember that we 
make all of our money off our friends; for, as Elbert Hub- 
bard aptly states, “our enemies will not trade with us.” 

The personal history of myself, which might prove of 
interest to you but which does not bear upon this subject, 
may be omitted. Suffice it to say that I am a printer by 
accident, having been in the business about five years. 
I succeeded to a business which was on its last legs and 
assumed its management in order to protect a little invest- 
ment of a few hundred dollars which had required several! 
years of my life to save. I reorganized the business and 
called it the Keystone Press. I endeavored from the start 
to instill into it a spirit of friendship and cooperation, and 
worked assiduously on advanced lines to the end that this 
shop would be different from every other shop. How we!! 
I have succeeded in these 
efforts my printer friends 
in Indianapolis will testify. 

It has always been my 
idea that profits were much: 
larger in proportion to the 
investment in small shops 
than they are in large ones. 
Our cash investment in the 
Keystone Press is a little 
over $4,000 dollars, and for 
the fiscal year of 1912, we 
turned out a little over 
$30,000 worth of business, 
at a profit almost equal to 
our capital stock. I should 
qualify this, however, by 
stating that this includes a 
publication, the presswork 
and binding of which 
amounts to about $200 a 
month, but all the composi- 
tion and lock-up on it are 
done in our shop. Our 
equipment consists of two 
each —8 by 12, 10 by 15, 
and 14 by 20 —Chandler & 
Price presses, a Latham 
power stitcher and diamond 
power cutter, foot-perfora- 
tor and multiple punch, 
with a large and well se- 
lected stock of type, quads, 
leads and rule, plenty of 
cabinets, and plenty of im- 
posing-stone capacity. Our 
rent is $76 per month; I 
draw a salary of $50 per 
week, and our total pay-roll 
for salaries and wages is $225 per week. The shop was 
the first in Indianapolis to adopt the Saturday half holiday 
the year around, and we were the first, so far as I know, to 
pay the full six days’ scale for five and one-half days, and 
to give each employee who has been with us twelve months 
one week’s vacation at full pay. I have been criticized by 
printers for some of these innovations, but I want to assure 
you that I am not a philanthropist, but am pursuing these 
plans as a business investment. I think I can prove to any 
one interested that I have actually made money by the 
humanitarian plan in vogue in our office. We have no 
secrets. If the errand-boy wants to know how much money 
we made last month he is welcome to the information. We 
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have no discontent or dissatisfaction. Every one in the 
shop knows that he is receiving in wages all that the busi- 
ness justifies, and right here, let me make a startling asser- 
tion —I have never been asked for a raise in pay by any 
employee since I assumed management of the Keystone 
Press. 

I do not try to make all the money myself. I believe 
that those who have assisted in making the business a 
success are entitled to a full share of the profits. My 
advice is to keep to the small shop. The profit is greater, 


The Keystone Press Composing-room, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


and, in case of accident or death, the loss is minimized; 
and right here let me say, never consider a printing plant 
any part of a permanent estate. If any of you are spend- 
ing your lives building up a plant, I believe you are on the 
wrong track. Take your money out of the business, invest 
it in an estate of a permanent nature — one on which your 
wife can reap the benefit when you have gone beyond. The 
prosperous printing business without its head will bring 
not to exceed fifteen per cent of its real value six months 
after you are gone. 

Service, punctuality and attention to details are the 
primary elements in a successful printing business. 








a: 





The Keystone Press Pressroom, I 


“Be ready, Opportunity knocks once at every man’s 
door —but he usually wears mittens.” Remember the 
story of Von Moltke, who was aroused from his bed at the 
breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war by excited diplo- 
mats, and the old chancellor merely pointed to a pigeonhole 
in his desk saying, “ There!” and turned over and fell to 
sleep again. The pigeonhole contained every detail for a 
complete mobilization and campaign of the German army, 
and in ten hours the troops were on the march to Paris; 
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and so it should be in our business, let us be ready when 
the rush comes and when business is offered to us. 

I have always believed that our business will be.better 
just as soon as we ourselves become better. Tolsto? told a 
student that the world would never be better until he was 
better, and I believe it. This is bringing matters down to 
a small unit, but it is the only unit with which we can deal. 
No fountain ever rises higher than its head, and your busi- 
ness will never rise above the character you yourself give 
it. I want to see the day when every printer will be known 
as a business man. I want him to be able to look every 
man in the face and say, “I am a real and worthy citizen 
of the Republic.” To do these things he must put his house 
in order; he must assist with every movement for the 
advancement of our craft. He must join something, be 
something, look prosperous, be hopeful and helpful. And 
above all, he must be truthful. “ Dare to be true. Noth- 
ing can need a lie. The fault which needs it most grows 
two thereby,” and in being true to others, he must be true 
to himself. In the words of the immortal bard, “ This 
then, to thine own self be true, and it must follow as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN. 


The February meeting of the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen was one that will be remem- 
bered for some time by all who were present. Being the 
third anniversary, an invitation was extended to the mem- 
bers of the New York Club, as they were instrumental in 
bringing about the organization of the Philadelphia Club. 
Over one hundred and thirty members and guests sat down 
to a most bountiful spread, and spent an enjoyable and 
instructive evening. 

The speaker of the evening was Herman Loeb, director 
of the department of supplies of Philadelphia. He called 
attention to the number of men of prominence who had 
been printers, and said that it must be the members of 
such clubs as this that were to fill their places. Mr. 
Griffiths, of the Charles Eneu Johnson Company, also gave 
an interesting talk, dwelling at some length on the good 
printing had done and was doing for humanity. 


THE LANDLADY’S REPLY. 


The following conversation recently took place between 
a well-known comedian and his somewhat stern landlady: 

Landlady — Good morning, sir; how do you find the 
coffee this morning? 

Comedian -——I have named this coffee November, my 
dear madam. 

Landlady — Indeed, sir! And might I venture as much 
as to beg to inquire the reason for such a trite appellation? 

Comedian — Oh, just because it is so cold and cloudy. 

Landlady — You are a brilliant man; no wonder you 
make your audiences roar. I thought of naming it after 
you. 

Comedian — I solicit information. 

Landlady — Because it is so long before it settles. 

At present the landlady is thinking seriously of appear- 
ing before the footlights herself.— The Craftsman. 


A WHITE ELEPHANT EXCHANGE. 


Come everybody and bring one of these undesirable 


possessions. Husbands bring your wives; wives bring 


your husbands.— Sullivan Progress. 
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William A. Hankinson. 


William A. Hankinson, of New York, died suddenly on 
Friday, March 7, in his seventy-third year. Mr. Hankin- 
son has been a resident of New York for over forty years, 
and during the past twenty-five years has been well known 
to printers all over the country. He was a member of the 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City 
of New York for twenty years, serving faithfully on the 
membership committee for seventeen years, being its chair- 
man for three years and its secretary for seven years. 
Services were held at the residence of his son-in-law, Frank 
Sinclair, on Sunday, March 9. 

Frank J. Welch. 

Frank J. Welch, secretary-treasurer of the Chicago 
Electrotype and Stereotype Company, and treasurer of the 
Employing Electrotypers’ Association, passed away on 
February 7, 1913. Mr. Welch was born March 29, 1860, 
served his apprenticeship with F. G. Jungblut & Co., and 
was one of the organizers of the Chicago Electrotypers’ 
Union, retaining his membership until after the present 
company was organized by himself and two of his fellow 
electrotypers. He was a member of the Royal League and 
the Royal Arcanum. Mr. Welch leaves a widow, one son, 
Frank J. Welch, Jr., and a daughter. 


John Howard. 

On Thursday evening, February 6, 1913, John Howard, 
retired master printer of Whitworth, England, one of 
Whitworth’s oldest residents, passed away in his eighty- 
eighth year. He had for some time been very feeble, and 
death was not unexpected. Mr. Howard was a native of 
Warrington and when young went to Todmorden as a 
printer to a firm. He afterward started a printing busi- 
ness in that town, and over thirty years ago removed to 
Whitworth and worked up the only printing business in 
Whitworth Valley, which is now carried on by his son. For 
at least twenty-five years Mr. Howard had been president 
of the Whitworth Football and Cricket Club. He was 
well known and highly respected. In politics he was a 
stanch conservative, and a churchman. When at Tod- 
morden he took great interest in the Orange body, and was 
also an Odd Fellow. He leaves two sons, one of whom is 
with the Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, and five 


daughters. 
Colin Grant Mackenzie. 


Colin Grant Mackenzie, said to be the oldest journey- 
man pressman in New York, died Friday, February 14, at 
the age of eighty-one years. He was born in Banff, Scot- 
land, served his apprenticeship on the London Art Journal, 
and when he arrived in New York in 1850 was a full- 
fledged journeyman pressman. 

His first work in this country was with John F. Trow, 
the book-printer, who at that time printed all of D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s books. In 1854 he accepted a position with 
Harper Brothers and made the woodcut overlays for their 


illustrated work. He was next connected with C. A. Alvord, 
who was at that time considered the best woodcut printer 
in New York. 

Later on Mr. Mackenzie joined the University Press of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which was then known a: 
Welsh, Bigelow & Co., and was a partner for seventeen 
years. During this time he printed the writings of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant and other literary 
men of the day. He published a volume of his own poems 
during this time, and among the possessions which he val- 
ued the most were many letters of appreciation from hi: 
literary friends. Two other volumes of his own poems have 
since been published and were well received. His last poem, 
“ Reminiscences of My Native Town,” which was written 
at the commencement of his last illness, was published 
early in January of this year. 

About thirty years ago Mr. Mackenzie went to Brook- 
lyn and was engaged in the printing business in New York 
until illness compelled his retirement. He is survived by a 
daughter and two sons. 


James A. Robinson. 


James A. Robinson, treasurer of the Burrows Brothers 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, died of heart trouble at his 
home, 30 Woodworth road, East Cleveland, Friday after- 
noon, March 7. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Ashland, Ohio, in 1851, and 
was a son of Rev. John Robinson who was prominent in 
Presbyterian circles and one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity of Wooster, Ohio. 

After attending the public schools in Ashland Mr. Rob- 
inson studied at the Vermillion Institute at Hayesville, 
from which he graduated in 1870. He thereupon entered 
the dry goods business in Ashland, and remained there 
about a year, going to Cleveland in 1871 as bookkeeper 
of the William Bingham Company. His splendid work and 
character won him quick promotion, and he served as 
cashier, credit man, office manager and finally treasurer of 
the company. E 

On the organization of the Burrows Brothers Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Robinson was elected treasurer, an 
office which he filled with his usual efficiency. 

In addition to his sterling business capability Mr. Rob- 
inson was especially distinguished by his high character 
which won for him the esteem and affection of every one 
with whom he was connected in business. The employees 
of the Burrows Brothers Company drew up a resolution of 
condolence which was signed by every one of the one hun- 
dred and fifty employees from the president to the janitor. 

Mr. Robinson was a member of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and served thirteen years in Troop A, 
Ohio National Guard, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the Veterans Association of Troop A. He was 
president of the Presbyterian Union of Cleveland, and 
treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the W. C. T. U. 

Mr. Robinson is survived by a widow and two sons. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company 
will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


‘*What to Read on Business.” 

This contribution to bibliographical literature appears 
to be of the most direct business utility, as it catalogues 
every kind of literature available on every imaginable sub- 
ject of business. Those who have to speak or write on 
special business subjects will find here catalogued a list of 
yeference-works comprising everything available on each 
specific subject. The work is published by the Business 
Book Bureau, 13 Astor place, New York. 


‘“‘The Printers’ Green Book.” 

This is the title given a compact, handy volume, pub- 
lished by the Frandor Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
contains a classified list of papers, giving the list prices 
and names and addresses of jobbers who carry them in 
stock. The book is national in character, listing almost 
every paper jobber in the country. Over 1,100 water- 
marked bonds and linens, nearly 400 water-marked ledg- 
ers, about 700 water-marked flats as well as 400 covers, 
and over 600 book papers have been listed, making the 
book a valuable desk companion for all printers and paper 
jobbers. May be had through The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. Price $2 postpaid. 


“The Upas Tree.” 


“The Upas Tree,” by Robert McMurdy, published by 
F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, is a story by a member of the 
Chicago bar, who incorporates in its tragedies the prac- 
tice of the courts, the methods of the jury-briber, and 
the thousand and one deviations from the law and blind 
justice. How politicians play the game in the affairs of 
the administration of the law is described, and as the 
author has evidently had the field under observation, being 
a lawyer of high standing and wide experience, there is 
little doubt that the story is not so much imaginative as a 
record of actual incidents, a composite it may be, but a 
composite of things and of incidents of vital importance 
that have transpired and are transpiring. 


A New Book on Estimating. 

Under the title of “ How to Estimate on Printing,” 
Harry M. Basford has prepared a very valuable little book 
of hints, rules and tools for estimators. Himself a prac- 
tical estimator he has brought together between its covers 
the lessons learned by actual experience. It contains 
twelve chapters full of information for the estimate man, 
the foreman, the proprietor, and a sample of a very con- 
venient estimate blank and a number of valuable tables. 
The various problems have been carefully assembled into 
appropriate classes, and discussed in a clear and concise 
manner. There is an especially valuable chapter on 
“Forget-me-nots for Estimators,” and another on “ Theo- 
retical and Actual Costs.” No printer or printing-office 
employee who desires a clearer knowledge of estimating 


can fail to be benefited by this work, which is published by 
the Oswald Publishing Company. Copies may be obtained 
through THE INLAND PRINTER at the publisher’s price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

‘Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary.” 

The fourth edition of Collins’ “Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary ” has been issued under the revision of Horace 
Hart, controller of the Oxford University Press, F. How- 
ard Collins having died on November 16, 1910. This 
“Attempt to codify the best typographical practices of the 
present day” is a remarkable work in many respects. In 
its pages are to be found explanations of new and foreign 
words that make matters difficult for the proofreader. It 
contains 408 pages, printed in double columns on Bible 
paper, and its contents and general plan for successive 
editions, with blank pages for notes, etc., make the work 
an admirable printers’ or proofreaders’ companion. May 
be had through The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
Price, 40 cents postpaid. 


“* Celluloid””— a New Handbook. 


Previous to the publication of this volume there were 
but two books on this subject, and these gave a very incom- 
plete idea of the manufacture of celluloid as used in trade. 

The collating of so much valuable data relating to 
celluloid is the work of Masselon, Roberts and Cillard, and 
was originally published in French. This translation is by 
Herbert H. Hodgson, M. A., who has presented in this book 
a valuable technical treatise in the plainest language, 
making it truly a handbook for students and workers. 

From this book we learn that celluloid was discovered 
by the brothers Hyatt, printers, of Newark, New Jersey, 
who were endeavoring to find a substitute for glue and 
molasses in making of printers’ rollers. This sensational 
discovery of a new and useful material was not accidental 
by any means, it was the result of extensive experiments 
which finally gave to the world this valuable body called 
celluloid. 

As celluloid occupies quite a prominent position in the 
printing arts, its nature and origin should be known to 
those who handle it. There is no doubt but its use for 
printing purposes will become more widespread when the 
noninflammable grade is manufactured. 

We may confidently state, in regard to this volume on 
celluloid, that it contains all the information, both academic 
and practical, that is recorded up to the present time. It 
is a book of 356 pages, containing seven plates and numer- 
ous other illustrations, together with an exhaustive index. 
It is well printed, making it a desirable accession to any 
printer’s library. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, are the publishers of the American 
edition. Price, $7.50. May be had through The Inland 
Printer Company at the publisher’s price. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


New Agent for K. Krause Machine Works. 
The K. Krause Machine Works, of Leipsic, Germany, 
has recently announced the appointment of H. Hinze, 
Tribune building, New York, as its sole American agent. 


Ideal Coated Paper Company Opens New Office. 

The Ideal Coated Paper Company has announced the 
opening of a new office at 600-601 Provident Bank build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. This new move has been made in 
order to give its patrons in the Middle West the most 
prompt and satisfactory service. L. H. Reutinger will be 
in charge of the new office. 


Ault Printing Ink Company. 

Charles H. Ault, formerly president and treasurer of 
the Ault & Wiborg London Company, and who is now sole 
owner of the Ault Printing Ink Company, desires it known 
that he is in no way connected with any other printing-ink 
house since he severed his long connection with the Ault & 
Wiborg Company, and that his address is 250-252 Ply- 
mouth street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Cost-finding for Plants Doing Machine Composition. 

The new treatise on cost-finding for houses doing 
machine composition, which has been prepared by the 
Machine Composition Club of Chicago, is now ready for 
distribution. This is a complete treatise showing the 
blanks to be used and giving detailed instructions for their 
use. Owners of plants doing machine composition can 
obtain a copy of this pamphlet by addressing the secretary, 
B. F. Chittick, 108 West Harrison street, Chicago. 


Hall Drop-roll Booklet Folder. 

For small work and plenty of it the new Hall drop-roll 
folder is one of the latest mechanisms interesting to print- 
ers. It is manufactured by A. W. Hall & Co., Chicago, and 
its special adaptability is for pamphlets, booklets, circu- 
lars, etc. It will take sheets 25 by 34 inches down to as 
small as 8 by 10 inches, folding 4, 6, 8, 12 and 16 in par- 
allels, and 8, 12 and 16 in right angles. Equipped with an 
automatic gripper and counter it counts every sheet as it 
goes through the machine. The general construction shows 
fine workmanship and carefully selected high-grade mate- 
rials, and for these reasons is guaranteed to run at the 
high rate of from 75 to 100 sheets per minute. 


Share Profits with Employees. 


The employees of the J. W. Butler Paper Company 
were given a pleasant surprise when the firm recently 
decided to adopt the profit-sharing system. Believing that 
a return of six per cent on the investment fund is a fair 
amount of profit, and that anything over that percentage 
rightfully belongs to the workers upon whose loyalty and 
faithfulness the success or failure of the business depends, 


F. O. Butler, president, and J. F. Butler, vice-president, 
worked out the plan of making each employee a copartner, 
Each employee who has been with the company one year 
or more is entitled to participate, receiving one-third of a 
share for the first year, and a full share at the end of 
three years’ service. The Butler Company was established 
in 1841 and has gained a reputation for loyalty to its 
employees. 


“The Story of the Little Pink Tooth.” 


A striking headline awakens expectation. Bunner’s 
story of the “ Man with the Pink Pants ” holds the reader's 
attention to the close — not clothes. Thank you. So when 
Ed. E. Sheasgreen, secretary of the Ben Franklin Club of 
America, began his dissertation on a pink tooth, on March 6, 
at the regular noonday luncheon of the Chicago Ben Frank- 
lin Club, expectation was high. A child had lost what she 
called “ My Little Pink Tooth,” a rubber contrivance, san- 
guine in hue, which the dentist had used in fixing up her 
teeth. In response to her cries, the mother of the child 
aided her in the search, and, with a match and a candle to 
illuminate the field of research, a careful and systematic 
investigation was made and the pink tooth recovered. 
From this text Mr. Sheasgreen drew an interesting analogy 
and showed how printers whose wisdom teeth have not 
been cut may find them coming through by following the 
methods of the little girl’s mother by letting the light of 
careful investigation into their business problems. The 
printer who lets his light shine in the way of good work, 
and makes it shine into the crannies where loss and waste 
insidiously eat away his profits, will have something worth 
while for his teeth to work on. Otherwise he may need no 
teeth, for his diet will be — soup. 


Barton Patent Steel Furniture and Tie-up. 


Tying pages with string has been one of the necessary 
evils in every composing-room, and every printer is famil- 
iar with the numerous annoyances, to say nothing of the 
loss of time, caused by pages loosening and in many 
instances falling apart, when tied in this manner. The 
Barton patent interlocking steel furniture and tie-up, which 
is a well-timed and useful device, is designed with a view to 
eliminating these annoyances, and is undoubtedly one of 
the most practical labor-saving devices ever introduced to 
the printing trade, possessing features that will at once 
appeal to every practical printer. This furniture is made 
in various lengths. The side bars are made to allow suffi- 
cient squeeze for locking up, and can be varied to suit the 
requirements of the work in hand. One of the many advan- 
tages of this furniture or tie-up is that it can be placed in 
position on the galley, the page or job made up in it and 
spaced out to fit, thus insuring accurate justification and 
saving of time when being locked up. Once the tie-up is on 
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the page it remains there until ready for distribution, 
saving the time required for tying and untying each time 
the page is handled, eliminating any possibility of its being 
pied in sliding on and off stone or slides. This furniture 
and tie-up has been adopted with great satisfaction by 
some of the largest composing-rooms. Complete details 
can be obtained by addressing Barton Brothers, 1533 South 
Hamlin avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Secretary Sheasgreen at Work. 


i), E. Sheasgreen, the new secretary of the Ben Frank- 
lin Club of America, has already won his way into the 
hearts of the printers of this country. Since the first of 
February, at which time he took over the duties of his 
office, he has been kept busy on the work of the amalgama- 
tion vote, and also taking care of the many requests for 
sample blanks and sending out large quantities of the 


ED. E. SHEASGREEN. 


blanks for installing the Ben Franklin cost-finding meth- 
ods in many plants, besides giving information regarding 
the installation and use of these blanks in small plants. 
Mr. Sheasgreen’s former experience with the R. S. Denham 
Company, installing cost systems in a large number of 
plants throughout the country, makes him a valuable asset 
of the Ben Franklin Club. 

On March 7, Mr. Sheasgreen spoke before the conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Franklin Club at Milwaukee, 
and will be one of the speakers at the Omaha Cost Con- 
gress, which is to be held April 7 and 8. 

Among the many items of interest in a report sent out 
by Secretary Sheasgreen is one which calls attention to the 
first cost congress of the printers of England, held at Lon- 
don, at which over twelve hundred printers were present, 
which, as he states, is “ certainly going some.” 

In taking up the office of secretary, Mr. Sheasgreen sent 
a message to the workers in the cause of improved condi- 


tions in the printing craft through the columns of the Ben 
Franklin Monthly from which we quote the following: 

“The last four years have been of vital importance to 
the craft — years which I have spent in the closest touch 
possible with conditions in many cities. To have installed 
cost-finding systems in a large number of plants, large and 
small, under all conditions; to have had the opportunity 
of studying the many different reasons why some of these 
plants have been failures, while others have been successes, 
and to have had the privilege of studying human nature, 
and experiences such as money could never buy — expe- 
riences never to be forgotten but all of them with pleasant 
recollections. Greater tasks still lay before all of us who 
are members of and workers in this great movement. We 
must be hard at the labors of our organization every day. 
We must not lose faith in our fellow man if results come 
slowly. Let us be comforted with the thought that human 
nature is very much the same wherever we look, and also 
that enterprises do not differ materially one from another. 
Even though we find men engaged in printing or its allied 
trades, each has the same kind of problems to solve, each 
is feeling the same disappointments at failure, or joys at 
success. If men believe in themselves it is natural 
for them to believe in organization, and to organize in 
various bodies, though some think they are powerful 
enough to be independent of all men. During the 
coming year let us all strive harder than ever in the inter- 
est of one great powerful influence that will exert itself 
among the printers of this country and gradually lift the 
craft and mankind in general to a higher plane.” 


Cleveland Ben Franklin Club. 


At the regular meeting of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Cleveland, March 11, the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, James A. Cannon; _ vice- 
president, G. H. Gardner; treasurer, Dan Kaber. Direc- 
tors: J. F. Berkes, P. N. Calvert, W. D. Cogan, B. B. 
Eisenberg, A. J. Herman, C. M. Hiles, F. J. Martin, F. O. 
Nitch. 


Keystone Semisteel Imposing Surfaces. 


In days past “any old thing’”’ answered for an imposing- 
stone just so it was flat and large enough to hold the 
unlocked form. Such methods were not only inefficient, but 
they were expensive and damaged much material. In 
strong contrast to the above are the durable, accurate and 
efficient semisteel imposing surfaces made and sold by the 
Keystone Type Foundry, and described in an insert in the 
first section of this journal. They are so far ahead of any 
other material used for this purpose that a comparison is 
hardly possible. 


Improved Monitor Stitcher. 


The Latham Machinery Company, of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of the Monitor stitchers, is never content with 
its achievements. Characteristically progressive, this com- 
pany is constantly on the watch for improvement, testing 
and trying out suggestion after suggestion. Perfection 
has an infinite meaning to men who have this quality of 
enthusiasm. 

Latham’s latest style Monitor stitchers embrace the 
following improvements: A positive feed which feeds the 
wire straight and evenly and does not scrape or kink it; a 
short stroke cut-off, only traveling *4¢ inch; a solid heavy 
former and driver, and an enclosed supporter. 

The Latham Machinery Company has worked out these 
improvements in its stitcher in a very clever way, and 
not only a great many of the new concerns using the 
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Monitor stitcher for the first time, but principally the older 
concerns who have used Monitor machines for twenty 
years, go so far as to state that the improved Monitor 
stitcher is not only the best that the Latham Machinery 
Company ever made, but the best wire stitcher they have 
ever used. 


Humana Automatic Platen Pressfeeder. 


Strong evidence of the possibilities of the Humana 
Automatic Platen Pressfeeder is shown in the cover of the 
Old Council Tree Bond booklet, printed by the Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This cover 
was printed in nine colors and gold, the sheets fed, regis- 
tered and delivered by a 12 by 18 Humana feeder on a 
Chandler & Price Gordon. There were eighty thousand 
impressions, and less than two hundred sheets were spoiled 
in the printing. In every instance where this feeder has 
been tried out it has made good, and the recent installa- 
tions have averaged one each day. Complete information 
regarding the Humana feeder may be obtained by writing 
to Mathias Plum, Clinton and Beaver streets, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

New “Elm City” Counter. 


The C. J. Root Company, of Bristol, Connecticut, is 
placing on the market the “Elm City” Gordon press 
counter. The Elm City counters are lighter and smaller 
than the present Bristol counter, but retain all the advan- 
tages of the Bristol counter for accuracy and durability. 
The cases are of polished brass. Pinions, ratchet-wheel 
and levers are of the best steel. Dials are of whitened 
brass with figures plainly etched in black. The Elm City 
counters are quickly set to zero or will repeat automatically 
when the highest notch is reached. They can be supplied 
with bells to ring at certain regular intervals, also with 
lock bars over the dial shaft if desired. These counters are 
made in a number of sizes, and catalogue and full particu- 
lars will be supplied upon request. 


Offset Color Book of the Ault & Wiborg Company. 

An interesting exposition of inks for offset work is 
shown in a new catalogue now being distributed by the 
Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. One of the 
difficulties presented by the comparatively new process of 
offset printing has been the peculiar requirements in the 
suitability of the inks. The catalogue, which contains 
twenty-four pages, shows about thirty different colors and 
shades expressed in a great variety of forms of com- 
mercial and art work, including the intricate geometrical 
designs usual in stock certificates, etc. The richness and 
beauty of the imperial blue, Brazil brown, Jacaranda brown, 
light and medium bond green call for especial comment. 
Lithographers and printers using the ordinary litho ink for 
offset work will find it to their interest to send for this 
latest contribution to the new process. 


Missouri Women’s Press Association. 

The Missouri Women’s Press Association will meet in 
Columbia, May 12 to 16, during journalism week. The 
program arranged includes talks by Miss Clara Chapline 
Thomas, of the Minneapolis Tribune, on “ City Journalism 
for Women”; Miss Junia C. Heath, editor of the Walnut 
Grove Tribune, upon “Country Journalism for Women,” 
and by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, of Carthage, upon “ The 
Field of the Special Writer.” Miss Thomas, “ Quentin,” 
was a feature writer in New York, but more recently has 
been doing similar work in the Northwest. “ Miss 
Thomas,” says the Magazine Maker, of New York, “ is one 
of the best-known special story and paragraph writers 


among the fast-growing number of western newspaper 
women.” Miss Heath is the owner and editor of one of 
the most successful of Missouri’s county newspapers, 
Mrs. Blair has contributed a number of articles and short 
stories to magazines and literary weeklies. 


Frank R. Brines. 


At the January meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Ben Franklin Club, Frank R. Brines was chosen 
for the office of secretary. A young man of exceptional 
ability and enthusiasm, coupled with considerable exje- 


rience in organization work, he has in the past month or 


two made his presence felt among the members of the Chi- 
cago organization. 

Mr. Brines was educated at Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, and before accepting the managership of an electio- 
typing foundry in the South, which he had to give up on 
account of his health, was secretary of the Philadelphia 
Electrotypers’ Board of Trade. Mr. Brines was introduced 





FRANK R. BRINES. 


to the members at the weekly luncheon on January 23, by 
President W. J. Hartman, and created a favorable impres- 
sion by his frank, intelligent and terse speech. He asked 
for the cooperation of the members and said that he 
thought he understood their needs and desires and that no 
efforts would be wanting on his part to uphold the prestige 
of the Chicago Club. . 


Machine Composition Club Wins Important Point. 


The Machine Composition Club of Chicago is to be con- 
gratulated upon gaining a most important point for the 
printing-houses of Chicago; a point which without a doubt 
will eventually have a good effect on the business in other 
cities as well. Several months ago the members of the club 
called the attention of Hon. John E. Owens, Judge of the 
County Court, to the fact that the printing of the registra- 
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tion lists was being done through a broker, a condition 
which the club considered unfair to the printers. After 
investigating the matter the Judge informed the members 
of the club that he found their complaint a just one, but 
he was certain there had at no time been any intention on 
the part of the board to discriminate against the actual 
printers. He assured them that in the future contracts 
would be awarded only to bona fide printers — those actu- 
ally operating printing plants. At the regular weekly 
luncheon of the club, held March 18, a list of the printing- 
offices among which the work was to be distributed was 
submitted by Dr. Howard S. Taylor, of the Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners, for the approval of the members. 


Kidder “Variable Size’”’ Rotary Sheet-cutter. 


In printing waxed papers in the roll, the stretch of the 
paper gives a variation in the location of the printing. 
There has been therefore a demand for a sheet-cutter that 


Kidder — 36 by 48 inch Variable Size — Cut to Register—Rotary 
Sheet-cutter. 


will cut a rewound, printed and waxed roll of paper in 
register with the printing. The Kidder Press Company, 
of which the Gibbs-Brower Company, New York, is the 
general agent, has placed the desired machine on the 
market, an illustration of which appears herewith. The 
parallel-motion tape delivery handles the lightest grade of 
waxed tissue so smoothly and accurately that absolutely 
no jogging is required to get a perfect subcut on a power 
cutter. 


At the New York Exposition. 


Among the numerous manufacturers who will exhibit 
at the New York Printing, Publishing and Allied Trades’ 
Exposition to be held at the new Grand Central Palace, 
commencing April 19, 1913, the following will be repre- 
sented : 

Booth No. 41 — The Modern Die and Plate Press Manu- 
facturing Company, of Belleville, Illinois, manufacturers 
of plate and die presses of high speed and modern advan- 
tages. The Eastern representative of the company will 
have charge of the display. 

Booth No. 72 will contain a display of the Swink Print- 
ing Press Company, of Delphos, Ohio. Mr. Eysenbach, 
sales manager, will be in charge of the booth, and will 
show the Swink presses in actual operation. 

Booth No. 77 — F. Wessel Manufacturing Company, of 
Brooklyn, New York. A large display of machines and 
utilities manufactured by the company will be shown. 


Efficiency of Cottrell Presses. 


If work can be made ready to run on one make of press 
in one-half the time required on another style, and all the 
other working conditions are equal, it would mean the loss 
of hundreds of dollars a year in wasted time alone to use 


other than the press that required the least labor to get 
ready to operate. The most efficient machine is the one 
that produces the greatest amount of finished work in the 
shortest time and that requires the least amount of expense 
in up-keep. 

An insert in the fore part of this journal tells why the 
Cottrell New Series Press should be considered by every 
wide-awake and progressive printer before purchasing a 
two-revolution press. Any further information and an 
attractive booklet telling a lot about Cottrell two-revolu- 
tion presses can be obtained by addressing the Keystone. 
Type Foundry, at either of their houses in Philadelphia, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta or San Francisco. 


Want 1914 Convention of International Typographical 
Union. 


The local union of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, has 
started work in a systematic manner to secure the 1914 
convention of the International Typographical Union. In 
keeping with its usual progressive spirit, the members 
have already secured the cooperation of the newspapers, 
and are enlisting the support of every public body in 
Calgary. 

A committee has been appointed to interview the heads 
of the different institutions, and it is expected that the dele- 
gation from the Calgary union to the convention at Nash- 
ville next August will consist not only of members, but 
also some of the officials and prominent business men, who 
will go to give their support to the local union. 

The citizens of Calgary are of the progressive kind, and 
believe in making good use of printers’ ink as well as other 
methods in boosting whatever they undertake; and the 
work already under way is evidence of the fact that when 
the delegation that carries the banner “Calgary, 1914,” 
arrives at Nashville, it will do more than merely create an 
impression. 


Kirkman Automatic Feeder for Gordon Presses. 


Platen-press efficiency will be the special feature of 
Booth 45 at the Printing Exhibition at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, in April. The “modernization of the 
Gordon press” will be shown in Kirkman automatic feed- 


Kirkman Automatic Feeder 


ers on Gordon presses. A peculiarity of this feeder is a 
change by which the platen is given much less play and a 
rigidity of impression secured which improves the work, 
increases output and adds vastly to the life and stability 
of the press. The Kirkman automatic feeders will be 
shown working under power and doing commercial work. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 Cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 

Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests “of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN HAppon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


_ Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less: 
minimum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 
counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions «ie 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 











BOOKS. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives aceu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAN 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise rea g 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitali 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of books, sizes of books, sizes of 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imp: si 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand wi « 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard agai 
errors, omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that : 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actu: 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.’ 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING — A limited edition of 200 numbere 

copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyar',” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably «nd 
artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 








ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR PRINTERS — A book for the printer 

with a cost system, or intending to install one; investment and 
expense accounts arranged accordingly. Labor-saving short cuts shown. 
$2.50 postpaid. WALTER JOBSON, 643 Hill st., Louisville, Ky. 


ESTIMATE INK CORRECTLY —Send for “Printer’s Ink Seale ” 

(chromatic) ; shows quantity of ink required for jobs, full instrue- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. W. E. RADTKE, 121 Oklahoma av., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system «and 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Bound volumes I to XIV, THE INLAND PRINTER; make 
offer; f.o.b. Chicago. C 203. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





ASTRA ESTABLISHMENTS—Importation-exportation, 182 rue Lafay- 

ette, Paris, France. Our house takes charge of the purchasing of 
all merchandise on commission and at the lowest prices; indicates the 
best sources for purchasing; procures for agents the representation of 
commercial firms; examines and finances the launching of good prod- 
ucts and the exploitation of new inventions. 

LA RECLAME UNIVERSELLE 

Advertising Agency and sister house of the ‘“ Astra Establishments,” 
182 rue Lafayette, Paris, France. Studies, advises and places all kinds 
of advertising in Franee and abroad; furnishes the addresses of all 
branches and categories, customers, tradesmen, agents and depositaries 
(or consignees) ; organizes the sale of all products in the French and 
foreign markets ; write us at once. 


FOR SALE — Perfectly equipped rapid eens phat consisting 

of two rotary and one sheet-fed presses and other necessary equip- 
ment; the change of policy in confining our business to our established 
trade in color and photoengraving offers an excellent opportunity to a 
large printing or publishing house to add a picture-producing depart- 
ment for art or commercial purposes). THE HARTLEY COMPANY, 
129 Lafayette st., New York 








"e BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Gee of the leading and best- -paying 

poultry journals in U. S. has been placed in my hands for sale: 
present owners retiring from publishing business; if you can command 
necessary capital this is a splendid py ‘iad to acquire an established 
enterprise producing large profits. D 26 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 
any make of popular job press. 


$4.80 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and, Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free a” 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 


Laas VISE GRIP 
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FOR SALE — Well-established, up-to-date four-jobber printing plant, 
located in the city of Los Angeles, doing a profitable business; 

exceptional opportunity for a capable, high-grade man; for particulars, 

address SECRETARY, Printers’ Board of Trade, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT, long established, well known; will sell, 

or lease with purchase option; connected with printing and electro- 
typing plants; lots of business at good prices; owners are printers; 
small eash capital required. P.O. BOX 512, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FREE! ONLY NEWS AND JOB shop in good Indiana town 2,000; 

if you’ve $1,000 cash to pick up your outfit, $2,000 year business 
thrown in; mean just what I say —so write quick. E. O. GILDART, 
464 Diversey blvd., Chicago, IIl. 











WHO WANTS TO BUY a printing establishment in Seattle with a 

good connection to start in with; strictest investigation; good rea- 
son for selling; price, $4,500; easy payments. ED JORDAN, P. O. 
Box, £5, Seattle, Wash. 


pooK AND JOB PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE — Located within 

60 miles of New York city; up-to-date equipment; doing an annual 
business of $30,000; good reasons for selling. For further particulars, 
address D 258. 








FOR SALE — Job bookbindery in county seat near San Francisco; 
goo! business, established 4 years; will sell at sacrifice if taken at 
once, 23 other interests demand present owner’s attention. D 234. 





FOR SALE — First-class, small job plant, choice location, rare oppor- 
tunity for good, live printer; reason for selling — am not a printer. 
Address PRINTER, 129% Main st., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


weekly; second thousand, $6. EMPIRE NEWSPAPER UNION, 


419 Ist av., New York. 


FOR SALE — Complete, modern three-press job-shop in best town in 
Montana; genuine bargain if quick sale. SUPERIOR PRESS, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


FOR SALE — An up-to-date job-printing plant; easy terms, must sell. 
407 Foster bldg., Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE — A thoroughly organized and money-making printing busi- 
ness in Texas. M 928. 











EXCLUSIVE PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING SERVICE; five years’ 
demonstrated success; samples freee FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV. 
CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 





DRY MATRICES. 





THE PERFECT DRY MATRIX —A SPECIALLY PREPARED dry 

mold, ready for instant use; perfect cast can be secured from type 
or coarse-screen half-tones; write for full particulars; sold for 20 
cents per sheet, size 19 by 24, to introduce our dry process; price is 
f.o.b. New York; a trial order will convince you. PREMIER FLONG 
CcO., P. O. Box 671, New York, N. Y. 


ENGRAVING METHODS. 
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FOR SALE — A complete, modern-sized printing plant, in splendid con- 

dition, consisting of Chandler & Price press, 14% by 22; large num- 
ber of fonts modern display type; enough body type for a country 
newspaper and other material pertaining to a modern plant; this 
plant was installed to do private work and was but little used; by rea- 
son of a change of business it is offered for sale for want of use. 
Address PARKER, Bethlehem, Pa. 





FOR SALE — One rebuilt Model 1 linotype machine, with extra empty 

magazine and one 220-volt alternating-current, belted motor; 18 
months in use; in excellent condition; price, $1,700, of which $1,260 
is to be paid in $45 monthly notes to the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
while the $440 is to be paid us in $25 monthly notes; no advance pay- 
ments. For further particular3, address NORDEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Racine, Wis. 


CUTTING MACHINES — Rebuilt and secondhand bargains; also new 

cutting machines, embodying the latest and best world cutting prac- . 
tice, made in a factory devoted exclusively to the manufacture of cut- 
ting machines — nothing but cutting machines). OSWEGO MACHINE 
WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE —Harris 2-color press, size 16 by 20, numbering-head 

attachment; excellent condition, used only little over year; cost 
$3,800 — will sell for $2,000. Address VAN TASSEL & ODELL, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. It’s a bargain. 











FOR SALE — C. B. Cottrell & Son’s latest type of two-revolution print- 
ing press, size cf bed, 27 by 36 inches, front delivery, 4 rollers on 
form; had 8 months’ steady running; good condition. S. GORMAN 


& SON, Davenport, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — One 30-in. Geo. H. Sanborn lever cutter, in perfect 

order, used but little, with one knife; $50, f.o.b. Centreville, Mich. ; 
strictly cash. DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, Centre- 
ville, Mich. 


LINOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 








FOR SALE —1 Eureka eyeletting machine, in splendid condition; 1 
imposing-stone, 36 by 60; all ready for business; cheap for cash. 
Advertising Department, DODGE MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Model 
8; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and 
blades. McALPINE PUB. CO., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “ built like a linotype’”’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 

WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 

JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 














FOR SALE — One Model No. 4 Linotype, No. 11237, complete with 
motor, Rogers attachment and mold; also three fonts of matrices. 
JACKSON & BELL, Wilmington, N. C 


LINOTYPE, MODEL 3; excellent condition, with one extra magazine, 
two sets of matrices, liners and ejector blades. EDDY-PRESS COR- 
PORATION, Cumberland, Md. 


FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian Linotypes, with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & CO., 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS en ordinary sheet zine, at tri- 

fling cost, with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 
and drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CUTS—By my photoengraving process any 

printer can automatically copy pictures from newspapers, drawings, 
catalogues, etc., and make zine or copper printing plates; purely 
mechanical, no drawing; complete working instruction, $1. . CAN- 
FIELD, 327 Earlham, Germantown, Philadelphia. 











EXCHANGE. 
WANTED to trade a two-color old-style Huber for a small Harris Auto- 
matic with envelope feed; please state particulars. D 899. 





FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
a — COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
leago, Ill. 





LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


FOR SALE — $150 cash takes complete celluloid button-making outfit, 
good as new; worth $300. BOTZ & SONS PRINTING CO., Sedalia, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE (or exchange for paper stock or material) — Printograph 
press, with motor. ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER JOB OFFICE, 
Springfield, Ill. 








2 Miehle 2-revolution press, fine condition; a bar- 


gain. SARANAC MACHINE CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 





FOR SALE — One Canadian Linotype, No. M-3204, in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 


HELP WANTED. 





Compositors. 


WANTED — First-class job compositor to take charge of mechanical 

department of fast-zrowing bank and office outfitting company, 
incorporated; no trifler or dreamer wanted; man with $1,000 to invest 
desired; permanent position; brilliant future. D 256. 


WANTED — Union printer for big specialty print-shop in best city on 
Pacific coast; largely wood-type work; scale, $26 per week; will 

pay $30 up for right man; eight hours, and handsome new office. 
224. 





Draftsmen. 


WANTED — Draftsman, with experience on printing machinery. D 259. 





flat or folded. 


MEISEL 


Presses for Printin 


Ticket Presses. 


Printing Press Mfg. Co., porciester Accaue, Boston, Mass. 


one or both sides of the web in one or 
more colors for roll or sheet products, 
Salesbook Presses. All sizes Rotary Presses. 
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Engravers. 
FOREMAN-ENGRAVER WANTED — A large wabiibins house in : 
Middle West wishes to secure a thoroughly experienced working 
engraver-foreman for its finishing department; one used to high-class 
half-tone and color work; nonunion man preferred; in reply please 
give full particulars in regard to previous experience, age, recommenda- 
tions, ete. C 190. 





Foremen. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED by large and modern-equipped print- 

ing plant located in the Middle West; has a splendid opening for 
a first-class factory superintendent; must thoroughly understand all 
branches and be especially strong on presswork; exceptional oppor- 
tunity for one capable of securing best results; full details by address- 
nes — eare American Type Founders Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


PRINTER- FOREMAN for our composing-room; want man of excep- 

tional ability, with experience on highest-grade catalogue and booklet 
work; must have thorough knowledge of stonework, know margins, 
and have an appreciation of type values; above all, must be good, suc- 
cessful executive ; fine opening for man of ability; nonunion. D 257. 
WANTED — Man for superintendent in medium-sized office, hniiine 

all classes of printing; must be practical, systematic, have thorough 
knowledge of all branches of the business and able to plan work, speci- 
fying how it is to be handled, and get the best results out of men; 
state experience and salary desired. BOX 559, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Manager. 


MANAGER of Senintins nes eatel: a eniin is open 

with a large periodical-publishing house for an experienced man to 
take charge of its job printing; this demands accurate knowledge of 
paper stocks, printing and folding processes and the ability to handle 
large and complicated runs; write, stating age, references and expe- 
rience, C 104. 


Operators. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS WANTED — $21 per week; 
shift; bookwork; only sober, reliable men need apply. 
STEPHENS PRINTING CO., Jefferson City, Mo. 





regular night 
THE HUGH 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — Job | pressman he good commercial house in the South; 

must be a thoroughly practical man on all grades of job and half- 
tone work, capable of managing feeders, and able to get the best 
results in legitimate time; none but first-class men need apply. D 249. 





WANTED — A first-class all-around job and cylinder pressman. FIER- 


STINE PRINTING HOUSE, 42-44 Pearl st., Utica, N. Y 





Salesmen. 
WANTED — A salesman in abe Central West certo some ‘taselies 
of printing and an ability to suggest publicity and selling ideas; 
the position is one that should appeal to young men and offers every 
opportunity for the future; references as to habits and experience 
expected. D 70. 





WANTED — Salesman ooling on the trade to handle, as a idetian, 
_linotype galleys. D 252. 





INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEY- 

BOARD invaluable; ihe operator out of practice will find it just 
the thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering, state which layout you want — 
No. 1, without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, 
two-letter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. 
THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., 


D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Seven Linotypes; lesson sheets; thor- 
ough mechanical instruction; employment bureau ; 150 students 

yearly; call or write before deciding; three openings. EMPIRE MER- 

GENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New York city. 








OLD TYPE WANTED. 


OLD TYPE WANTED — Cash or exchange. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 


DRY (not in the trust), —e = 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


 BeshAinders. 





BOOKBINDER — First-class finisher, stamper, marbler, forwarder, 
gilder and ruler wants position; 16 years’ experience in blank books, 
edition and loose-leaf binders; West preferred. C 880. 


N. W., Washington. 
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Compositors. 





GERMAN ‘COMPOSITOR, with first-class references as to ability pa 
habits, desires change of location where he may be enabled to leary 
Linotype. Address JOSEPH KRUPP, 416 South 9th st., Lincoln, Neb, 


Electrotyper. 





EMials. D260, FOREMAN wishes to make change; highest credep. 
tials 


Foremen. 


TWO TALENTED MEN with executive and creative ability, combined 

with exceptional team-work for producing printing of taste and dis. 
tinction; both practical; one a printer with office experience, the 
other a pressman; the printer as a general superintendent, the press. 
man as foreman or head pressman; the services of these two men can 
be had for a remunerative salary; only high-class proposition consid. 
ered ; the record of both men will bear the closest investigation. Address 
D 235 


POSITION WANTED as foreman in composing-room by man who has 

successfully conducted large plant, turning out all classes of high. 
grade work, including catalogues, editions, loose-leaf forms and blank 
books; desires to make change; at present employed; sober, steady; 
no cigarette smoker or boozer; union; state full particulars in letter, 
D 236 


YOUNG MAN open for position April 10 as foreman or assistant fore. 

man in private printing plant; 11 years’ experience, comprising 
composition, cylinder and Gordon presses, folders, Multigraph, news. 
paper work, etc.; also linotype machinist-operator and good all-around 
mechanic; prefer vicinity of Chicago. D 240. 











WANTED — Situation in any executive capacity with ‘large p: prin ting 

house; employed at present as mechanical superintendent of printing 
and publishing house; can submit references unexcelled; salary com- 
mensurate with position ; twenty-five years’ experience. D 225. 
WANTED — Position as superintendent of n medium-sized printing p lant 

by man experienced in both shop and office work; past four years 
with one of largest printing concerns west of Chicago; energetic, ood 
executive and organizer; references furnished. D 226 








SITUATION WANTED by printer with thorough knowledge of the 

business, including stock-buying, estimating and selling, as super- 
intendent of medium-sized shop, or foreman of composing-room; mar- 
ried, sober and reliable; nonunion. D 248 


PRINTER-FOREMAN-MANAGER — Seventeen years’ experience, now 

managing growing business, desires change; will consider position 
in any capacity; eastern and central States preferred. PRINTER, 837 
Cherry st., Wichita, Kan. 


AN EXPERIENCED printer is open for position of superintendent or 
foreman; member Chicago Printing Craftsmen; will purchase stock 
with son if right opportunity is presented. D 243. 





A ‘THOROUGH, ‘modern “and practical printer, estimator, manager and 
cost-system man wishes position with medium-sized plant. Address 
Smith, 105 Vista pl., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





FOREMAN of several years’ experience on commercial and catalogue 
work wants similar position with hustling firm. D 947. 


Medbiadibenerene. 





SITUATION WANTED — Combination Monotype operator, seven years’ 
experience, desires change; printer for 20 years; married, sober, 
industrious. D 232. 





Miscellaneous. 





YOUNG MAN, teetotaler, city and country job and newspaper expe 

rience, fast, clean Linotype operator, with some knowledge of adver- 
tising, desires situation by April 15 where he can learn more; go 
anywhere ; union. L. C. WILLIAMS, 1061 Lucas st., Muscatine, lowa. 


- Pressmen. 


PRESSMAN wants to buy an interest in reliable " print-shop ; can run 
cylinder and platens; will take charge of pressroom; knows how to 
run presses to make them pay; would accept position as foreman of 
pressroom. JAS. A. DODD, Gen. Del., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
PRESSMAN who thoroughly understands the fine points of the trade 
desires, on account of sickness in family, a position as foreman or 
pressman in southern California, New Mexico or Arizona; correspond- 
ence invited. D 233. 
JOB PRESSMAN, experienced in coverwork, colorwork, embossing, 
ete., and capable of taking charge and getting results, desires posi- 
tion. WM. S. REED, 46 Abbott st., Detroit, Mich. 


WEB PRESSMAN, experienced on both box Duplex and Hoe magazine 
presses, wants situation; small city preferred; union. D 262. 





Presivcadens. 


in Middle West; 8 


WANTED — Position as proofreader, preferably 
D 266. 


years’ experience in bookwork and foreign languages. 








FOR RELIABLE TYMPAN PAPERS 





Mayville Duplex Tympan 
‘for Top and Draw Sheets 


Especially economical on long runs 





WRITE 


GEO. W. MILLAR & CO. 


284 Lafayette Street, 
New Yorke 


Mayville Offset 
For the rotary press 
A superior Traveling, Shifting or Smut 
Tympan 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





W WANTED TO PURCHASE —A plant, including press to print 25 by 
32 sheet, power cutter, folder, stitcher, ete.; price must be right. 
D 250. 


MONOTYPE WANTED — Secondhand. C. L. DARTE, 306 Lexington 
, Buffalo, N. Y. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





BLOTTER ADVERTISING is a paying proposition if you put out 
s mething attractive, and possessing originality and snap; we fur- 
nish a unique three-color cut service and copy for blotters which will 
pring you business; price, $2 per month; send for samples; a signa- 
ture cut free with a six months’ order. WM. J. PLATT & CO., Bridge- 
port, Conn. tf 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
comp lete “layout ’”’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-13 


— 





Cc king and Emb 








SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman ‘st. ~ Chicago. Write for 
e-timates. 1-14 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 





Electrie-welded 
7-13 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone al ‘ns Etching. 





AME RICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 “Nas- 
sau st., New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard 
bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Sat-finish plates. 6-13 





NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; ‘212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 


Becwemens and Sets. 


H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone aia 141 
East 25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. -13 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOF, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. 


Dearborn st. 11-13 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-14 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-14 
Mashienniee wi Engravers — Copper and Steel. 
FREUND, WM., & ‘SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate e engravers 
and printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-13 








Embossing C 





i» 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 





‘Embossing Dies. 


YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 7-13 








Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties. 


WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades and satisfy 
them because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal 
service makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High- 
grade paper-cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife 
lubricator, takes place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better 
than soapstone. Also expert knifegrinders. Prices right. E. C. 
KEYSER & CO., 722 S. Clark st., Chicago. 6-13 








Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tie guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-14 








Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tie guar anteed noneurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. &13 





Hot Die Sashosding. 


STEARNS, HOWARD & CAMPBELL, 557 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 
Catalogue covers, labels, show-cards, ete.; engravers and die sinkers. 
11-13 








Ink Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 
3-13 


Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, 
New York; Credit Books, Reports, Collections. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-13 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Elec- 
tric equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-14 








Numbering Machines for Printing-presses. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. Prices 
that talk. _ 1-14 








Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, 
Brown & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-13 








Photoengravers. 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, 
half-tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-13 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-14 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 
toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chi- 

cago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston- 

New York. © 2-14 


"Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and Suppli 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. ‘Touis, Mo. ; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 


Piteonnsoren? Sescens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-14 














Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery 1-14 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereoty ping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 Dear- 
born st. tas 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York: 
Fisher bldg., Chicago ; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-13 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga,; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-14 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York ; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firms: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bernard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forest st., Baltimore, Md. 10-13 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-14 








Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART | BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing- 
office equipment. 7-13 























by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
K | ) MON | y 5 to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It is a producer of 
RESULTS — More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


increase press output from 3,000 to5,000a day onsteady runs, 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. ~ Babcock | drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-13 





Roller .Racks and Overlay Tables. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Promoting “ The Johnson Way ”’ scientific roller care. 5-13 








Renae Machinery. 


GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer 
machinery for manufacturer and printing paper goods. 
DENTOWN, N. J 





and manufacturer of special 
BOR- 


_Stereotyping Outfits. 
A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and. up, , produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 5-13 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., wtelaal designs in ‘aaa and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Vancouver. 8-13 


ADVANCE TYPE FOUNDRY — Highest quality type at moderate 
prices. WIEBKING, HARDINGE & CO., Props., 1133 Newport av., 
Chicago. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, 
ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-13 











190-192 Con- 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 
11-13 


gress st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 
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The 4 @ 
C) Universal * 
Wire Loop 


Is the pet and best device for 

“Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 

Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 

Look Better and Won’t Break 
or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


Wire Loop Mfg. Co. é the various sizes of 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
hangers for books ‘; to 


75 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 2 inches in thickness, 


BARNHART 


STEEL COMPOSING-ROOM FURNITURE 


Is built like a modern steel building, rigid, durable, fireproof, sanitary 
—the ultimate answer to the question: How may a composing-room be 
fitted up to turn out the most work for a given expense ? 


We have an interesting folder describing the most modern compos- 
ing-room in the country—that of the ‘Times Mirror’ in Los Angeles— 
which we shall be glad to send you. Write for it. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


168-170-172 W. Monroe St., New York 
Kansas City 
CHICAGO Seattle 
Creators of BARNHART Type Faces. 


Quick 
Stringing 
aves 
Time. 
Universal [2 


wg 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 








St. Louis 
Omaha 
Washington 


St. Paul Dailas 











THERE IS A HEAP OF 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


R.R. B. Padding Glue 


and others —and it is always 
in favor of R. R. B. Try it 


on your work. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 








CR» 


Defiance Bond 


Manufactured by 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASS. 








TELEPHONE CALUMET 4233 


Western Paper Stock Co. 
ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 
1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





5000 PRINTED GUMMED LABELS 
ore e150 
Printed and Plain Gummed Tapes. A!1 
sizes. Rapid Package Sealing and Tape 
Moistening Machines, from $1 to $7.50 


W. A. MOTT LABEL CO. a 


NORWALK, CONN. 

















Elm City 
Job Press 


Counters 


are known for their accuracy. Easily and quickly attached. 
Ask for Catalog S. 


THE C. J. ROOT AX, Bristol, Conn. 








THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Builders 
of 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes —6x18, 9x24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x W# and 16x40 inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
achinery and Special Machinery. 
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To Use Papers of Pre Proven Wide | 
Is to Keep the Balance on the 
; Right Side of the Ledger 


ates one * A big percentage of the losses in printing jobs start when 
ke it i) the wrong paper 1s selected. It isn't always the printer s 


cin ai fault, because he does not always know what stock he is 
a 4 going to get. But the printer who sticks to 


; | Warren Standard 
) Book Papers 


doesn t run this risk. He knows the uniform quality of 
Warren's papers, and that they are always sold under the 
same trade name. 

Cameo Paper is the same whether he buys it in Boston 
or San Francisco — always that velvety, lusterless surface 
which gives to half-tones the effect of photogravures, and 
brings out a clean-cut, legible ty pe~page. There is no other 
paper made on which such beautiful effects can be secured. 

In Warren Standards you will find just the paper best 
suited to any particular booklet job you have to print. You 
will not have to search beyond the pages of our new speci- 
men book, 


“ The Paper Buyer’s Guide” <p) 


This is the most complete sample-book ever issued. You will find 
it a mine of suggestions for color and typographical effects. If you will 
write for it on your business letter-head we will send you a copy free. 
Write for it to-day. 


We have something of interest to publishers and printers of fine books 


S.D. Warren & Co., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers 
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LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore,Md. . . . Smith, Dixon Co. | New York City (for Export only) 
Boston, Mass... . . " Tie A. Storrs & Bement Co. National Paper & Type Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. . . . . . The Alling @Cory Co. | Milwaukee, Wis Standard Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . . J. W. Butler Paper Co. | Philadelphia, Pa. . Megargee & Green Co. 
Cleveland, Chic. ” Cleveland Pager Manufacturing Co. | Pittsburgh, Pa The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kingsley Paper Co. | Portland, Me.. . . . . . . CO. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Dallas, Tex.. . . . « « « Southwestern Paper Co. | Portland, Ore Blake, McFall Co. 
Denver, Colo. — . « « The Peters Paper Co. | Rochester, N.Y. . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : Central Michigan Paper Co. | San Francisco, Cal. . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Houston, Tex. Southwestern Paper Co. ' Megargee Bros. 
Kansas Gite. Mos . 2 Interstate Paper Co. . a aw « (een Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne . American Paper Co. 
New York City (32 Bleecker St.), Spokane, Wash. . . . American Type Founders Co. 
Sole Agents, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons | Vancouver, B.C. . . . American Type Founders Co. 

















GET THE 


OGE 


Swift i < , Jaw 
Sure : Travels 


Accurate 2 “gf 3 Picas 


(Patented : 
April 11, x Size 4x6 
I9II) = - ie Picas 


Uprightgrain 
Sectional Blocks 


(Patented 
July 2, 
1912) 


Made of wood “‘as it grows’’ with seamless 
steel binding for strength and durability. 

Exclusive features—used with hooks, or plates 
can be tacked. 

Perfect impression — equaled on no other base. 


Made to Point System: 


4x4 Picas 4x6 Picas 
4x8 Picas 8x8 Picas 
Guaranteed ot to shrink or swell. 
UPRIGHT — the ONLY System that will 
handle ANY and ALL unmounted plates. 


BEST FOR LITTLE MONEY 





General Agents for 
Inaccurate Feed Detector 
for Cylinder Presses 


Eliminates all troubles from Inaccurate Feeding 


Booklet mailed on request 











Write for prices 


Uprightgrain Printing Base Co. 
709-711 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


For Printers, Bookbinders and 
Electrotypers 


Complete List Sent Upon Request 


5% DISCOUNT FOR SPOT CASH 
F. O. B. Cars New York 


Monotype Casters, Unit B, rebuilt by the Lanston 
PA OWOE GBC NOs. pic's so Gaye ars ag oie wisie sioieo eimiecate el sera $1,325.00 

Monotype Keyboards, Model D, like new 

Mergenthaler Linotypes, Model No. 5 

Mergenthaler Linotype, Model No. 

Mergenthaler Linotype, Model No. 2.........-2-2-05 2,100.00 

Mergenthaler Linotypes, Model No. 1 

Magazines, for Model No. 1, at... 

Mergenthaler Linotype, Junior 

Cottrell Cylinders, 43 x 56, Style K, each 

Babcock Optimus, 36 x 52, delivers printed side up.. 

Cottrell, 33 x 46, four-roller, front-fly delivery 

Babcock Optimus, 30 x 43, four rollers, late style.... 

Hoe Stop, four-roller, fine condition, 28 x 42........ 

Whitlock, 28 x 40, two-revolution, front-fly delivery, 
two rollers 

pion Glee, £5 x 5, Seer TOMS... oc a ciewecvecesees 

Hoe Stop, 19 x 25, four rollers, each 

Babcock Drum, 33 x 46, tapeless delivery, air buffers, 
table distribution 

14 x 22, Style 5A, Colt’s Armory Universals, with 
steam fixtures 

13 x 19, Style 2A, Colt’s Armory Universal, with 
steam fixtures 

13 x 19, Style 1A, Colt’s Armory Universals, with 
steam fixtures 

10 x 15 Colt’s Armory, Style No. 1, like new 

10 x 15 Colt’s Universal, with steam fixtures........ 

14% x 22 Chandler & Price Gordon, long fountain and 
steam fixtures 

10 x 15 Chandler & Price Gordons, long fountain and 
steam fixtures 

10 x 15 New Style Gordons, with steam fixtures 

& x 12 Chandler & Price Gordons, long fountain 

& x 12 Favorite, without throw-off 

& x 12 New Style Peerless 

7 x 11 Favorite 

7 x 11 G. P. Gordon, without throw-off 

Universal Wire Stitchers, No. 5, with gear-drive 
Sprague motors 

30-inch Stimpson Foot-power Perforator 

25-inch Stimpson Foot-power Perforator 

9-inch Stimpson Check-end Perforator 

1 34-inch Hickok Faint Line Ruling Machine 

McAdams Paging Machine, 3 extra heads............. 

40-inch New Model Sheridan Paper Cutter, auto clamp.. 

38-inch Seybold (Holyoke) Paper Cutter, auto clamp... 

1 30-inch C. & P. Lever Cutter, like new 

30-inch Improved Gem Lever Cutter, finger gauge...... 

25-inch Improved Gem Lever Cutter, finger gauge...... 

25-inch National Lever Cutter, straight gauge 

24-inch Ideal Lever Cutter, finger gauge 

1 23-inch Brown & Carver Lever Cutter 

Heim Imported Embossing Machine, 24-inch 

1 Seybold Hand Embossing Machine, with gas bank.... 

Pyrabil Router 

Royle Jig Saw, like new 

Harris Envelope Press, Style 1E 


FPURPEE DEF UNDE EDA oOo 


UPFPRPE DD BF FRR pb FEF DD ENR 


Full line of electrotyping machinery at greatly reduced 
prices. Complete catalog for the asking. 


WE BUY MODERN PLANTS FOR CASH 


RICH & McLEAN 


51 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK CITY 














If You Don’t Need a Web Press, Try the Attachment 





This complete Web Press should be in the plant of every progressive printer or specialty printer. 


If you 


have idle Gordon job presses, it is a wise printer who will buy our automatic attachment. 


STUDY CAREFULLY THESE TWO PROFITABLE 
PROPOSITIONS TO THE PRINTER 


The Toledo Web Press 


We stand back of every statement made regarding character 
and quantity of output, and we want the prospective buyer to 
thoroughly investigate our claims before buying any other press. 


We guarantee to stand the test of comparison with any press 
on to-day’s market. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES: 


It prints from the roll automatically, in one or two colors. 

Rewinds, cuts, slits, perforates, punches, numbers, counts 
and stacks, either or all at one operation. 

Does perfect bronzing. Every objection to bronzework is 
eliminated by the TOLEDO WEB PRESS. 

A specially made, extra heavy, CHANDLER & PRICE 
Gordon is the foundation zit. 

Write for samples, representing actual product, prices, sizes 
and further information. 


The Automatic Attachment 


is sold to the printer without the Gordon press. It will fill the 
requirement long experienced by a great number of printers 
who have idle job presses that can be pressed into service by 
attaching our combination. 

This Attachment provides an automatic feed, together 
with facilities (separate UNITS) for perforating, punching, 
slitting, cutting, stacking, rewinding, two-color, numbering, 
counting, etc. 


Cut shows how to be applied. Sold with or without press. 


A Gordon press, equipped with the Attachment and facili- 
ties, is instantly transformed into a perfecting press, capable 
of producing many times the variety and quantity of output 
at minimum cost of production. 


TOLEDO WEB PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Selling Agents for 
When in Chicago call and see both machines in operation. 


Chicago Territory. 


Toledo, Ohio 











Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 
Consult the Specialists Who Know 


Seventeenth \ PO Year 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing 
Trade and Kindred Lines 


RATINGS MOST CAREFULLY REVISED 





The Typo Mercantile Agency 


General Offices, 160 Broadway New York 








The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


and 


Good Half-Tone Printing 


One Suggests the Other 


License to manufacture and use the overlay granted 
to employing printers. Write for samples, etc., to 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 















































See the Full Line of Presses 
Before You Buy 


Then you will appreciate what we have to offer you, Mr. Printer and 
Boxmaker; but, mark you, all other presses must be carefully examined and 
faithfully compared with our presses — what they will actually do, etc. 


The Gally Improved Universal Press 


for over 25 years has stood 
the test alongside all legiti- 
mate competition, is built 
along lines of scientific 
knowledge of what is re- 
quired, backed up bya 
solid guarantee to every 
buyer that each press shall 
give perfect satisfaction. 





The Universal Press 


will print everything from 
tissue to heavy cardboard; 
will cut and emboss. For 
high-class half-tone and 
three-color work there is 
no press that can ‘‘pass it.”’ 


Another good propo- 
sition : 


The Gally Universal Cutting and Creasing Presses 


represent the most complete line offered to the printing industry, and should 
be carefully investigated by the specialty printer or boxmaker, because we 
know THE GALLY UNIVERSAL embodies features desired by the buyer. 

Built to stand the service, have wonderful strength and durability, and 
many other features that insure lasting and satisfactory service. Your 
neighbor printer can tell you of the many qualities claimed for this press. 

If you are on the market for a press that will do perfect cutting and 
creasing on any stock where enormous pressure is desired, the GALLY is 
guaranteed to fill the requirement. 





We solicit prospective buyers and our patrons to make our factory 
a visit while in New York City attending the National Printing and 
Advertising Exposition, during April. Don’t fail to see our line after 
you have carefully looked at all other presses. 





The National Machine ‘Co., Hartford, Connecticut 


Manufacturers 
Sole Canadian Agents —— MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 






































If Yo 


SOLD AT RIGHT PRICES 
ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS 
Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
335 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 


Are 
U Numbering Machines 


Call and see our exhibit at the National Printing and 
Advertising Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York 


April 19 to 26, 1913 


Interested in 











Special Agents 
: SWINK 
MACHINERY CO. CYLINDER 
A.F. WANNER PROP. PRESSES 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 
MACHINERY EQUIPMENTS 


Wanner Mach’y Co., 703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


aseries of blotters or stufferson approval. Hisideas, based upon psychological 
principles, are prolific enough to go round; he writes to fit your business. 
Remember, it costs you nothing to see his copy; so, to-day, when you write 
him, mention whether your shop is small, large, uses trade-mark, or has spe- 
cialtv. His address is 1842 Ionia street, Jacksonville, Fla. You will be proud 
to use his copy after you see it. 














JAQUES, writer for printers, is so confi- 
dent of his ability toconvince you that he 
can bring new customers into your office 








BUY 8% BONDS 


or any other kind, or the blanks on which to make them, from 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc. 


BOND AND CERTIFICATE SPECIALISTS 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company 











EMBOSSING IS EASY 
If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x g inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 


POW IER 
SATISFACTION |) 


Printers have come to know by 











Peerless 
Motors 


And why? Because they 
represent the experience of 
many years, and our experi- 
ence means much to the 

printer who is on 
the market for an 
economical oper- 
ating system of 
power. 

Tell us what 
presses you con- 
template equip- 
ping and we will 
advise you by re- 
turn mail what it 
will cost you. 


experience the reality of genuine 
motor power service through con- 
tinued use of 


Ask for our illustrated catalogue, plans of selling, prices, etc. 
On ANY POWER PROBLEM write : 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 1536 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 

















Bed 17x 26 in. 


Patent applied 
for, 





Brower Ball Bearing 
Proof Press 


THE LATEST WORD IN PROOF PRESSES 


Ball bearings under bed. 
Receding front guides. 
Pronounced the most perfect machine of its kind ever built. 


Automatic and noiseless trip. 


Descriptive circulars upon request. Shall be greatly pleased 
to call upon or correspond with all who are interested. 


A.T.H. BROWER COMPANY 


Printers’ Machinery 


1040 Bryn Mawr Avenue CHICAGO 
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Visit our Booth at the National Printing and Advertising Exposition, New York City, April 19th to 26th 


HUMANA] 


(THE AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 
We (Suarantee the HUMANA to feed, register (hair-line) and deliver (printed side up) all 


commercial work, including Bond, Glazed, Pebbled and French Folio 
Paper, Cardboard (any weight), Envelopes, Flat Bags, Postals, Blotters, Index Cards, etc., etc. 
2,000 to 2,500 impressions per hour. Perfect register on multi-color jobs. Automatic trip. Mini- 
mum spoilage. 

















Sold on Trial 


and 


Guaranteed 


THE 
HUMANA 


occupies less 
space than a 
boy feeding 
the press. 





It pays for itself 
in a few months 


TWO 
HUMANAS 


can be operated by 
ONE FEEDER 
do the work of 
FOUR GORDONS 
and 
FOUR FEEDERS 
and save three 


feeders’ wages. 


A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready) 


THE HUMANA is an Automatic Feed for platen presses. It can be attached in a few hours to a platen job press, transforming it into a 
COMPLETE AUTOMATIC MACHINE. The attaching of the feed is done without the least injury to or change in operation of the press, 
as it is secured in position by a system of clamps which holds it securely in place. The make-ready is effected the same as without feed. 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the HUMANA.) 
More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 10x 15 and 12x18. 
SEND FOR SOME OF OUR 296 TESTIMONIALS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Try one for a while (gratis). If you like it you may purchase on terms entirely satisfactory to you. 


Office and Salesroom: 
Manufactured and MA ( i HIAS P i [ | M Clinton and Beaver Sts. 
guaranteed by Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA’ ST. LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI 








Visit our Booth at the National Printing and Advertising Exposition, New York City, April 19th to 26th 
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The only legitimate question about buying a 


Potter Rotary 
Offset Press 


is how soon to buy it. 


Its adaptability to all the demands of the art, its excel- 
lence of design and construction, its proved superiority when 
tested by practical comparison, prove true the adage — 


If It's a POTTER, It’s the BEST 


If you are in doubt as to its meeting the requirements of 
your work, tap our information tank. 


One of our customers says of it— 


‘*Tt’s such an intelligent press, it’s so DEPEND- 
ABLE—send me another.”’ 


That’s a good quality for your office. 


The recent advances in plate-making open new fields of 
usefulness for this useful press. 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO 


Champlin Mf%. & Sales Co. J. H. Schroeter & Bro. The Bickford Printing, Mach. Co. 
343 So. Dearborn St. 135 and 137 Central Ave. 508 Mission St. 





























Booth 45 Will Be the Main Attraction 
at the New York Printers’ Exposition 


Seven Kirkmam Feeders 
in Operation 


Photograph taken in the plant of the H. M. Van Hoesen Company, Chicago, showing seven Kirkman feeders in daily use. 
Since this photo was taken an eighth feeder has been added to this row. 


KIRKMAN Automatic Feeders Transformed Their Gordons Into Automatic Presses 


MODERNIZE YOUR GORDON PRESSES 


The following are exclusive KIRKMAN features of absolute necessity to practical efficiency on 
Automatic Gordon Feeders: 

Rigidity of impression and stationary platen. 

Perfect register at high speed on all grades of stock. 

Absolute sheet control from sheet separator to jogger. 

_ Automatic stop, releasing impression, cutting out power and applying brake. 
Cam and gear adjustments eliminated entirely. 
Continuous feed, ease of make-ready and low spoilage. 


Booth 45 should be your first and last stopping place; unless you investigate and learn our lessons in Gordon 
Efficiency you will not be taking full advantage of the main purpose of the “‘in practical operation’’ exhibits. 


Write for full particulars and our 10-day trial offer. 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER CoO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Transportation Building, Chicago 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 
50 Church Street, New York City 71 First Street, San Francisco. Cal. 






































Price Accuracy 


Every machine 
$ OO thoroughly tested in a 
eV LV printing-press 
5 and 


guaranteed accurate 


Wheels aoe 


Write for a Sample Machine 
on trial 


Quality 


STEEL THROUGHOUT 


Made by expert mechanics 
of many years’ experience 


Tool Steel Drop Ciphers 


Deeply engraved figures on 
steel wheels 


Fully Guaranteed 


Wearing parts all hardened 





O e e e 
N¢ . 12 345 New American Numbering Machine Co. 
ener Design 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 169 West Washington Street 
Brooklyn, New York Chicago, Ill. 


OR THROUGH DEALERS 


Improved 


Steel throughout Construction 


Model 31—6 Wheels, $6.00 








This is ms — is : i % With 
No. 2 Special _ se Paper Cabinet 
Potter > ae i Attached 
Proof r r e - J 

Press 


A Hand Cylinder Press 


For the Composing-room 





is the Potter Proof Press—a machine with 
which to apply cylinder press standards to 
compositors’ work — an efficient device to 
protect from each other both departments, 
pressroom and composing-room — a means 
of smoothing the ways between them in the 
interest of harmony and output. 


Then again, from the standpoint of proofs 
the Potter Proof Press does so much superior 
work it will save its price many times in detect- 
ing and correcting errors with a certainty that 
is beautifully direct and conclusive. 

A hand cylinder press is what every com- 
posing-room needs. 


A. F. WANNER & CO., Manufacturers, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Antique Vellum Bristol 


White and India Tint 


This Bristol has the surface and appearance of a 
Kid Finish Wedding Board. 


Note the moderate price — 
2214 x 28% —2 Ply at $2.50 per C sheets. 
22% x 2814 — 3 Ply at $3.00 per C sheets. 


Send for samples 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


“* Profit-Producing Printing Papers”’ 
514-522 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. Phones Wabash 2632-2633 








Eagle Printing Ink Co. 
24 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


Printing & Lithographic Inks 





Western Branch: 705 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





BLACKSTONE BLACK—The Acme of Density. 
For Fine Half-tone Printing. A Free 
Flowing, Fast Drying Black. 





ORIGINATORS OF ‘‘WET-PRINTING” INKS 
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BEST—By all 
Practical lests 








The minute you take one of our STAR COMPOSING-STICKS in your hand, you fully realize 
composing-stick science and perfection. There’s nothing lacking — simply all that the progressive compositor 
demands. ‘To the compositor, the right composing-stick means increased efficiency. The STAR STICK is 
now in use in nearly every print-shop in the United States and many foreign countries. 

OUR GERMAN-SILVER STICK 


is a beauty and is made to fill the requirements of coast territory ; will not rust or corrode. Star sticks are made in all popular sizes, 
both in Nickel-plated Steel and German Silver, 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


peels of Quali fr = "The Star Tool Mfg.Company S's,” 


Particular Printers’ 
Toronto Type Founders Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada, 














This Is Your Supreme 
Opportunity for Profit 


Consumers in all parts of the country have asked us for suggestions as to what paper is best 
adapted for use in their catalogues, booklets, and for their stationery requirements. 
This proves that advertisers are eager for something different, and price is not a consideration. 


You Can Land the Orders at Our Expense 


These suggestions are landing orders for printers —like you— at a better profit than they 
thought possible. 

Good paper means good prices and bigger profits for you. 

The right paper in the right place means greater selling value for the catalogue or booklet; also 


a satisfied customer. 
Men want ideas — you can get them from us, made into dummy form, together with plain and 


printed samples to submit to your customers. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Ask for dummies. It means more business, more profit, and a stronger hold on your customers. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Chicago 












































The Rouse 


Mitering Machine 


embodies all the good points of similar 
tools and, in addition, has a number of 
exclusive time-saving, accuracy-insuring 
features not found in any other miterer. 
These features include a positive and 
permanently accurate Point Gauge that 
adjusts instantly and locks automatically, 
enabling you to 


Miter to Points 


inside measures. Also an improved 
method of locating and locking the rule- 
holder to all necessary angles, which 
permits very quick changes of angle, 
gives unusual strength and insures per- 
fect accuracy. These features alone 
place the Rouse Mitering Machine in 


A Class by Itself 


But that is not all. Any way you look 
at it — design, construction, finish, accu- 
racy or convenience—you find it the 
class’; the best and handiest miterer 
you ever saw. 


Price $20.00 
Extension Gauge (60 to 160 picas) 
$5.00 extra 


You ought to Sold by dealers 
have one everywhere 


IRCULATION Quadrupled; 
Advertising 
Increased 


Sixfold; 


bought for $2,650 and re- 
sold about 3 years later for 
$11,000 ; that is record of 
small town weekly; all 
accomplished by simple, 
practical methods which 
may be used to get similar 
results in almost any vil- 
lage or city (by weekly or 
daily); no contests. Cir- 


cular letter ‘‘B’’ free. \e 


GET PRINTING “| 
ORDERS _\ 


BY MAIL 


from hundreds of towns; in four 
months, with $850 plant in small 
city, I built business of $50 to $75 
weekly in addition to regu- 


lar local business. Plan, ae 
typewritten, $2. Circu- 
lar letter ‘‘A’’ free. 


HOLLIS CORBIN 


Box 446R, Madison Square NEW YORK CITY 

















= 


Made only by 


H.B. Rouse & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

















An Added Monthly 


P. °4 tothe average printer and dealer sell- 
YO 1t ing our Peerless Patent Book Form 


Cards is indicated by our records as 


Averaging $75.00 
per Month 


STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


&.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 


Appearance of Our Neat Cards in Case 


That is only the indicated direct profit, while the indirect 
profit growing out of the printer’s ability to give his customer 
the best the world affords in cards, by orders for other high-class 
work (and high-class work is always the most profitable), prob- 
ably many times multiplies that sum. You just can not afford 
to ignore the trade-winning possibilities and certainties which 
the handling of these cards means. 





Write To-day for Samples and Prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago, II. 
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_ Miller Universal 
Saw-Trimmer 


Sharp, Keen, Cutting oa 


Quick-Acting Vises 
Absolutely Accurate Gauges 


Trims, 
Miters, 
Notches, 
Undercuts, 
evels, 


Rabbets, 


That’s the Muller 


Miller Router 
and Jig-Saw 


No Belts to Shift 

No Wrenches to Find 

No Gears to Change 

Routs, 

Drills, 

Jig-Saws, 

Broaches, 

— 
Type- 

High. 


The Only Accurate Type-High Planer for the Printer 
Will plane ordinary sized cuts five per minute 


EASY TO OPERATE. 


EASY TO BUY. 


EASY TO PAY FOR. 





Sold by Leading Dealers 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., 


ALMA, 
MICHIGAN 











TALBOT’S 


Composition Truck Rollers for Gordon Presses 


Save their cost ina few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly, without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


JOHN W. TALBOT, 41-*5 So, Clinton Street, 


Vellums and Fabrics 


for Commercial Printers 
Lithographers Engravers 
Novelty Manufacturers 
Blue-Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls. 
Manufactured by 


Williams, Brown & Earle, in 


918 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














SUCCESS 


If you wish to enjoy it to the maximum point you must use 


CLARK TRUCKS 


in addition to modern machinery and efficient help. 
Give us a trial order and we will prove this to you. 


Write for Bulletins. 


The George P. Clark Co. 


** Pioneer Truck and Caster Manufacturers *’ 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 13-21 Park Row 








Unique Steel Blocks 


== 
it Siti i titted ie 


must be 
good or 
they would 
not be so 
extensively 
used in the 
best print- 
shops. 

The reason 
is that 
they are 
HIGH IN 
QUALITY, 
LOW IN 
PRICE. 
Send for 


our catalog 
and price-list. 
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Block Co. 


KENT AVE. AND KEAP ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
































BORN of NECESSITY 


The Rowotype fills the long-felt requirement of the average 
newspaper plant. 
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Front View, Open 


The newspaper publisher can now realize his position alongside the great 
metropolitan dailies. 


This new linecasting machine is a wonder. You should investigate and know 
all about it. Our catalogue gives full particulars. Get our selling plans. 


OGDEN ROWOTYPE COMPANY 


RAND-McNALLY BLDG., CHICAGO 




















Sheet without 
Hing 


our Hinge 
near the 
binding 
edge. 





Sheet a 
OULr INVIS1DIC 
Hind 4 _— ~< 


Mr. Printer—here’s one hinge without a fault 


UR Invisible Hinge is the only hinge that has HE ordinary hinge is produced by reducing the 
the.same strength, the same thickness, the same thickness of the paper near the binding edge. 
writing and erasing qualities as the rest of the This naturally weakens the paper. And this 

sheet. As the illustration above suggests, our Invisi- | weakness comes at the point of greatest strain— near 
bie Hinge is very flexible at the binding edge. the binding edge. 


Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper 


is universally accepted as the best ledger paper. It is the stand- Brow N’S Linen Ledger can be obtained with or without 
ard — the choice of leading printers for particular purposes — the best and most flexible hinge. Our Invisible Hinge 
the choice of state, county and city governments — the choice eliminates the awkward, springy bulge of the pages when the 
of banks and big business interests for record books that must book is open. Ledgers made of our hinged paper open flat 
last with the ages. It possesses perfect ruling and binding and solid—their pages can be utilized to the very binding. 
qualities, never deteriorates with age and its great strength Recommend the use of this perfect ledger paper with or with- 
makes it ideal for loose-leaf ledgers. out our Invisible Hinge, to your good trade. 


Write for Samples 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, Adams, Mass., U. S. A., Ese. 1850 


Facsimile of Wateremark 


LINEN LEDGER 


CS 
TAPAS RIOMNAN iG] PAPER Go, 


oe é 





EYE and FINGER 


JUDGMENT 


Versus 


Exact Knowledge 


You may have an experienced eye and 
an “educated” feel in the judgment of 
paper stocks; you may know a whole lot 
about the quality, ink-absorbing property, 
surface, finish, etc., of a paper, but do you 
really have any exact standard by which 
to compare one paper with another? 


There is absolutely no standard of qual- 
ity governing the selling prices of paper 
to the printer. No. 1 Rag, No. 1 Wood, 
No. 1 Manila, No. 1 Fiber, etc., mean 
nothing. One mill’s No. 1 Rag may be 
the same as another’s No. 2 Rag, and vice 
versa. 


Unless you actually test various pa- 
pers, securing exact knowledge of their 
strength, thickness, etc., you never really 
know their true qualities. 


The Ashcroft Paper Tester will enable 
you to determine the exact value of paper, 
irrespective of trade names or water- 
marks. 


The Ashcroft Thickness Gauge will 
enable you to pick up a sample of bond 
paper and instantly tell whether it is 13, 
16, 20 or 24 lb. basis to the ream, size 
17 x 22 inches. 


Come to our booth, Space No. 74, 
at the National Printing and Adver- 
tising Exhibition, at New Grand 
Central Palace, New York, April 
19-26, 1913, 


where experienced paper men will show you just how to use 
the Asheroft Paper Tester and Ashcroft Thickness 
Gauge, and tell you how to save money, trouble and time by 
using these protective devices in your business, 


The Ashcroft Mfg. Co. 


85-89 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Canadian Sales Agent 
G. B. LEGGE, 156 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


Sales Agent for Great Britain 
H. B. LEGGE & CO. 81 CANNON STREET, LONDON 


The Ashcroft 
Paper Tester 


Price $20.00. Calf Skin Case, 
$1.00 Extra 


In Canada $25.00. Calf Skin Case, 
$1.25 Extra 


The Ashcroft 
Thickness Gauge 
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Price $10.00. Calf Skin Case, 
50c Extra 


In Canada $12.00. Calf Skin Case, 
75c Extra 








A 3-Fold Economy 
Saves Time, Space 
and Spoilage 





AISLES blocked by clumsy, old-fash- 
ioned trucks impair the efficiency of the 
entire plant. Promiscuously piled stock 
wastes valuable floor space. By installing 
the Cowan Trucking System you can in- 
crease your valuable floor space 40 per 
cent. 





“We do Not See How a Printing 
Plant Can Get Along Without 


the Cowan System” 


PERRY Z. SEARLE CO. 


OU NEED the Cowan Trucking System in your plant. It will 
instantly stop the three leaks which always follow the use of old- 
style trucks — wasted floor space, stock damaged by repeated 

handling, and time lost in loading and unloading. In the Cowan System 
goods are loaded but once, on a platform which is separate from the 
transveyor itself. Thus one transveyor will serve as many as 100 differ- 


ent platforms. 


You Have 100 Trucks In One 


HE COWAN TRANSVEYOR is of all metal construction, with 
ball bearings to insure easy running. There is nothing to get out 
of order, and no expense for up-keep. The Cowan Transveyors 

are made in four sizes, with capacities ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 Ibs. 

The operation of this elevating truck system is practically automatic. 
The truck is simply pushed beneath one of the platforms and the handle 
pulled down. This raises the entire load from the floor and locks it in 
place. It may then be moved to any desired position. To release the 
load the handle is elevated, and the transveyor withdrawn from beneath 
the platform. 


Send for illustrated catalogue ‘‘B’’ and learn the 
possibilities of the Cowan System in your business 


Cowan Truck Co. “‘wass 


MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Cowan Transveyor 











ECONOMY 


The machine that 
is the simplest 
costs least to oper- 
ate and keep in 
repair. 


@e Thompson 
Typecaster 


Casts type from all 

inakes of matrices, 

5 to 48 point. Mat- 
rices are exchanged most liberally. 


We’re willing to let you try out the 
machine in your own plant for thirty days. 
If you can be induced to part with it after 
that, we’ll take it out without charge. 


Mersgenthaler Linotype Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 
Tribune Building, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Ltd. 


THE 1913 


PRINTERS’ 
GREEN BOOK 





NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 





G Contains alphabetical lists of all water- 
marked bonds, linens, ledgers, and writ- 
ing flats, as well as cover and book paper 
brands, giving list prices and names of 
paper jobbers throughout the country 
handling them. 


@ Handiest and most complete book of 
its kind on the market. Every paper- 
jobber and printer should have one on 


his desk. 
@ Over 3,200 water-marks and brands 
of paper listed. 


Yours, postpaid, for $2.00 
Full Leather Bindin3, $3.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Letterhead and Art Picture— 
Both printed on Tokyo Bond 


Your Customers Want Bond Paper 
Now You Can Give It to Them on All Kinds of Jobs 


BOND paper your pressman no _ not only letterheads, certificates, labels, etc., 
longer “shies” at. A bond paper but even booklets, desk catalogs, calendars, art 
that runs through the swiftest press pictures, etc., ad. lib., on handsome coc ly 
without that old bond paper trou- sur aced correspondence bond paper ! 
ble, i. e., wrinkles, edge creases, For Tokyo even takes halftones in black 
puffs, waves, V-shaped ripples, ete. A bond and colors when run on the new high-speed 
paper that lets your presses keep moving— gets offset press. And on an press it prints elabo- 
the job off on time. rate rule work, delicate flat tints, etc., as hand- 
That’s the new discovery in paper making— somely as wood cut paper. 
this discovery of dead-flat Tokyo Bond. You can afford it, too! It’s medium-priced. 
Why doesn’t Tokyo Bond cause presstrou- And since you use lighter weight than in coated, 
bles? Just because it is free from the micro- makes a saving both in amount of stock and 
scopic puffs and waves, which, in bond paper, the _in mailing expenses. 
swilt-running press turns into bigger troubles. Prove this to yourself. Test Tokyo Bond 
nd why is it so dead-flat? Just because at our expense. Write for our Guarantee Offer. 
it is “‘built’’ dead flat throughout the whole pro- Also new free book “The Discovery of Tokyo 
cess of making— instead of bein “ironed” by Bond,” printed throughout on Tokyo, showing 
finishing rolls to look and seem flat. many new printing uses. 
Now, don’t you get the “jolt” of what this you put this aside to write later, you're 
all means to you? hy you can now print sureto forget; so address a post card to us now. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY, 104 CABOT ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TOKYO BOND 


LOOK FOR THIS Mee WATER MARK 


Albany—Hudson Valley Paper Co. TOKYO BOND DISTRIBUTORS Pittshurgh—Western Penn. PaperCo. 
—C.M. Ri 














Atlanta—Montag Brothers acksonville—H. & W. B. Drew Co. Portland, Me.—C. M. Rice Peper Co. 
Battimore—B. fF. Bond Paper Co. Jac Angeles—Zellerbach Moser Co. Portland, Ore —Pacific Pa beg 0. 
Boston—Cook-Vivian Company Louisville—Diem & Wing Paper Co. Richmond—B,. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
Buffalo—Courier Company Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Co. Rochester—Alling & Cory Co. 
Burlington—Hobart J. Shanley & Co. Minneapolis—McClellan Paper Co SanFrancisco—ZLellerbach Peper Co. 
Chaitanooga—Archer Paper Company Montreal—Howard Smith Paper ( oi: Savannah—M, S. & D. A. Byck Co. 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company Ltd. Scranton—Megargee Brothers 
Cincinnati—Diem & Wing Paper Co. Newark—J. E. Linde Pafer Co. Seattle—Richmond Paper Co. 
Cleveland—Petrequin Paper Co. New Haven—Chatfield Paper Co. Spokane—Gray, Ewing & Company 
Detroit—Bermingham- Seaman - Pat- New Orleans—Julius Meyer St. Louis—Hagen Paper Company 
rick Co. New York—J. E. Linde Paper Coa. Syracuse—J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Duluth—McClellan Paper.Co. New York—Lasher & Lathrop, Iitc. lvronto—Brown Brothers. Ltd. 
fargo—McClellan Paper Co. Norfolk—Old Dominion Paper Co. T'roy—Troy Paper Company 
Hartford—The E. Tucker Sons Co. Ogden—Scoville Paper Company Vancouver—Smith, Davidson & 
Harrisburg—Donaldson Paper Co, Omaha—WWestern Mg sd Co. Iright, Ltd. 
Hagerstown—Antictam Paper Co. Philadelphia—l. N. Megarece & Co. Washington—B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Holyoke—Judd Paper Company Philadelphia—Charles Beck Company \Wheeling—Clarke Paper Company 


EXPORT: U.S. Paper Export Association, 17 Battery Place, New York 























NOW READY 





Horgan’s Half-tone 
and 
ithout Photomechanical Processes 


Leadin?, photoenZravers who 
have seen this book—men 
OU’VE had your share of trouble in finding like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 

envelope papers that would handle to advan- George Benedict — have given 


tage. The paper-houses don’t seem to stock . ; : 
the sizes that will cut right for envelope-making. And it “a unqualified endorse- 
ment. 


right here is where 


Western States Service 236 pages and 27 inserts, iv- 
mr in?, illuminating, examples of 
sieps in and offers you all standard envelope papers ise Satin nant 
in exact size for all envelopes, to run either one, two as many processes 1m iro 


or more “up” without waste. So why not look into to nine printings. 
this big economy and make it the basis for our open- 
ing up pleasant and profitable relations all along the Cloth. Price, $3 
whole line of envelope-making?> Ask usto quote to-day. : : 


Western States Envelope Co. 


== Makers of Guaranteed “‘Sure- 311-313E.WaterSt., =™™ 
Stick’* Envelopes for Printers 


~Loe oo Billwanhes 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Get Better Acquainted With Hall Folders 


THE HALL DROP-ROLL FOLDER 


Is indispensable for its high speed and economical production of pamphlets, booklets, circulars, etc. Will fold 8x 10 to 25 x 34 inch 
sheet. Three parallel or one right-angled and two parallel. Equipped with all modern appliances. Send for particulars. 


A. W. HALL & COMPANY, 501 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





It Makes No Difference 


whether you will or will not attend the National 
Printing and Advertising Exposition, to be held 
in New York in April, we are always on the job, 
ready to serve the printers with standard printing 
equipment. Note a number of our leading propo- 
sitions: 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO. 


(Best offset presses made) 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


(Best folding machines on earth) 


CLIMAX ROLLER WASHER 


(It really washes—saves time and money) 


NEW OFFSET PROOF PRESS 
(Acknowledged the best. Vandercook patents) 


HAKE PERFECTION GRIPPER 


(The best ever for platen presses) 


We solicit opportunity of submitting estimates 
for any and all classes of printers’, lithographers’, 
bookbinders’ and paper-box makers’ machinery. 
It will pay you to have us submit an estimate when 
in the market. 





WRITE US—WIRE US—’PHONE US—WE ARE ALWAYS ON THE JOB 





























Will You Be There? 


@ The Inland Printer extends a cordial invitation to all who attend the National 
Printing, Publishing and Advertising Exhibit, to be held in New York city, 
April 19 to 26, to visit its exhibit at Booth No. 47, where will be provided 
a number of unusual and valuable features of importance to those interested in 
the Printing Industry. 


A Few of the Exhibits to Be Found 
at Our Booth 


@ We will have on display a complete exhibit of all 
books published or controlled by The Inland Printer 
Company, affording the visitor an opportunity to exam- 
ine a vast collection of technical literature 

for the engraver, lithographer, electro- 

typer and advertiser. This department 

will be in charge of Mr. L. M. Sloman, 

our New York representative. 


@ Another valuable exhibit, an 
industry fathered by The Inland 
Printer, and which has proved to 
be a great benefit and success to 
the Printing Trade, is the 
i. T. U. Course of Instruction in 
Printing. It was one of the fea- 
tures of the American display at 
the International Congress of 
Art in Relation to Industries at 
Dresden, last year, held under 
the authority of the German 
Government. The Employing 
Printers’ Associations and the 
‘Trade Press Associations have 
asked to have it explained, and 
some of the larger unions and 
Employers’ Associations require 
apprentices to take it up before 
the completion of their appren- 
ticeship. The interest manifested 
by the publishers and employing 
printers prompts our exhibit at 
great expense at the New York 
Exposition of this most interest- 
ing and valuable Course, in 
charge of Mr. F. J. Trezise, 
Chief Instructor. 


@ An exhibit of the work of its 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK students, together with the 

Where the National Printing, Publishing and Advertising Exposition will be held. methods employed in the instruc- 
tion, will be an interesting 

feature. This Course in printing, a supplementary educational movement designed to furnish to 
printers and apprentices that information which is necessary to the successful craftsman, but which 
is not available in the ordinary apprenticeship, is now being followed by some 3,800 students in all 
parts of the world, and the exhibit will consist of a demonstration of the successful results achieved 
by these students in the application of the principles of design, which underlie all good typography. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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The Happy Medium Between 
False Economy and Paper 
Extravagance 
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THIS HOLDS TRUE FOR 
PRINTER OR CONSUMER 








THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. 


1166 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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** The Trade-mark That Makes Good”’ 


QHE Best Value Service not only secures you the greatest 
: value for your money, but assures your getting your 


paper exactly when you want it. 


@, Prompt, intelligent and quick deliveries zzsure you 
against delays, dissatisfied customers, and often against 
financial loss. 

@ Printers who know its convenience always select stock 
from the Best Value Lines, which include 


COMBINED WITH = papeR, CARDBOARD and 


BEST VALUE ENVELOPES 


adapted to every use, affording ample scope for the personal preference 


of your customers. 
@ And every paper in the Best Value Lines offers a maximum of value 
at a minimum of cost. 
@ Would like an opportunity to demonstrate the value to you of the 
Best Value Service, if you are not already enjoying it. 

UNION CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


45 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 























Our New Home and Increased Facilities 





The growth of our business has forced us into larger quarters, which is proof posi- 
tive that we give genuine service at the right price. 














Our new home — 554-570 W. Harrison Street, Chicago — is the finest and best equipped printers’ roller 
factory in the world; building absolutely fireproof, built with an eye to efficiency and quick service. With 
increased space and machinery we are prepared to give the very best possible quality and service. 


CALL AND SEE US 









































“ Falcon’ Semi-Automatic 
Platen Press 


HAND FEED AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


Size 12x18 in. Capacity 3,200 an hour. 
Size 10x15 in. Capacity 3,600 an hour. 
Size 7xl0in. Capacity 4,500 an hour. 


Some Facts About the 


66 9 
Falcon 
The “FALCON” embodies those 


features which the live printer is looking 
for and yields a vastly increased output of 
high-grade work without forfeiting any 
single advantage hitherto cbtained on 
slow presses. Nearly three-fourths of the 
time of each entire operation of the 
“FALCON ”’ press is available for the 
feeder to stroke in the sheet, which is fed 
on a flat feed-board with absolute safety. 
The “ FALCON ”’is as easily and quickly 
made ready as the ordinary Gordon press, 
the register is perfect and the ink distribu- 
tion ample. The “FALCON” will han- 
dle stock in size from a visiting-card to a 
full size sheet and in weight from onion- 
skin to the heaviest cardboard, and no adjustment of the feed or delivery grippers is necessary. The 
“FALCON” has spur wheel and driving pinions on both sides of press, 20 internal cam being used for operation 
of the platen, We know that we have a press of exceptional merit and invite the most careful investigation 
of our claims. Write for our catalogue. 


The ‘FALCON ”’ presses will be demonstrated at the National Printing and 
Advertising Exposition to be held in New Grand Central Palace, New York, week 
April 19 to 26, 1913, where we shall be glad to have you call upon us at Booth No. 76. 


The Express Falcon 
Platen Press 


The Fastest Platen Press Ever Produced 
Size 10x15 in. Capacity 3,600 an hour. 
Size 7x10 in. Capacity 4,500 an hour. 

HAND FEED AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 

Attachment for automatically feeding envelopes. 


The Express Falcon is unequaled for small job- 
work and for printing envelopes. It can be changed 
from hand feed to automatic feed for envelopes in less than five minutes. Is especially adapted for imprinting. 


Write for further particulars. 
FOR PRICES AND TERMS WRITE TO US DIRECT, OR TO OUR AGENTS, VIZ.: 


The American Type Founders Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, ReZina and Calgary 


AUTO FALCON AND WAITE DIE PRESS CO., Ltd. 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























Students Learn 
by Doing, and 
Teachin3 


Those in charge of the I. T. U. Course of Instruc- 
tion in Printing, are frequently complimented on the 
thoroughness of their tuitional methods. 


The Course is extremely practical, as students do 
commercial work in type or pencil sketches, and in 
addition are required to criticize the work of others. 
A student (one of the best known and most successful 
job printers in the country) says the Course is “the 
best means of obtainin?, a thorough knowledge of the 
printing, business,” and continues: 

“T find it a hard task to set down in words the corrections 

I would make. I bein to more fully appreciate what an in- 

structor has to do—know how as well as to tell others how. 

Some one has said that ‘the best way to learn is to teach’ and 

‘Biving away knowledge is the only way to keep it,’ and so I 


count myself fortunate in enterin?, the Course where I may 
develop the faculty of placing, my thoughts and ideas in words.” 


This fine typoZraphic educational Course is sold 
for less than actual cost —$23 for cash or $25 on the 
instalment plan of $2 down and $1 a week till paid. 
The International Typographical Union ives a rebate 
or prize of $5 to each student who finishes, and also 
defrays all promotional expenses. Get full informa- 
tion by dropping, a postal to 


THE 1. T.U. COMMISSION 


632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 















































ar You Can’t Beat a Redington 


Mm Equip your presses with an accurate 
Let your pressmen have a 





8 counter. 
square deal. 


Redington Counter 


Accurate; durable; will not repeat or jump; all 
steel; no screws; easy to set; large figures. 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 


112 So. Sangamon Street, Chicago 








Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


3est medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


THIS NEW 
ONE ADJUSTMENT 


STITCHER 


is better, more reliable and is just the 
machine you have been waiting for. 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE 


FEATURES 


Visitors to the National Printing and 
Advertising Show are earnestly 
requested to send to us for full infor- 
mation about this new stitcher. 


Let us tell you about the simplest, strongest and 
most practical stitching machine ever produced. 


Gitzendanner- Muller Co. 


15 Vandewater Street NEW YORK 





ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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PERFECT COLOR-PLATES 


We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 

@, because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 

@, because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 

G, because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 


colors up; 
@. because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 

G, because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 
color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 

G,. because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 
surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


true to proof ; 
because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 


Correspondence invited. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 











NEW YORK CITY 
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Look up and around you, brother printer 


Are you keeping i in touch with the great advance being made in the business and art of 
printing? Or is your vision obscured by the roll-top desk, the case, or the press? Do you 
got ees ae tts iets eceaaceaent tts know of the new machinery and devices, new business methods, new selling plans, new 
AM ERIC AN styles of design and composition, new solutions of work-room problems, new ways of es+i- 
PRINTER mating, and other new things in printerdom? If not, you need to read the Printers’ Magazine, 

. and should immediately secure a copy of 





The April number of THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


It is a fine number, a little better than usual, altho they tell us every number is a pacemaker, 
The Printers’ Exposition i in New York is given special attention in the April Number, 
which is loaded down with attractive illustrations and handsome inserts. 


APRIL 1913 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘Uf CITY HALLFLACE: NEW YORE: 























Send thirty cents for a copy of the April number, or three dollars for a year’s subscription, 
Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 


— ° If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
T he B rit 1S h P. VIN ter Printers, Send Your Catalogues 


and Terms to the 














Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” FONDERIE CASLON 


Pe (Paris Branch) 
By Its British Readers 
Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 


establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 


e e 
ee, journal. Every department A m e r l & a n M a - h l n e ry 


covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of ge 
reproduction. For the French Printing Trade 


Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 
Specimen copy 35¢ ; by mail ave: Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 
American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY ° i F : 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES | 
FOR OPERATORS 


ACCORDING to reports, the sale of slugcastin3, 


The Leading Importers of 


























machines is ZoinZ, forward with the rapidity of a 

new and proved device. There are now on the mar- 

ket models suitable for the smaller offices at a much lower 

figure than that for which machines were formerly sold. 

The demand for the more expensive models keep pace 

with the growth of the industry, but owners of these 
latest models will need machinist-operators. 

The most comprehensive instruction by the most capa- 

ble instructor in any phase of operating, is Riven at the 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago 


Send for booklet %iving, full information of our methods and the opinions of sraduates. 
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ALL STEEL OR BRASS-LINED MOULDS 


Linotype and Machinery European Agts., 06 Agts., 188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


JAMES ROWE ' 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., 
CHICAGO 














| A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1913 and 1914 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





























Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 

57 Gold Street, New York 
A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


for all kinds of paper. 


T. RIESSNER 
AGENTS WANTED. 











COM POSING-ROOM 
PRINTING-PRESSES 


“Tt is my belief that presses for use in composing-rooms 
should be built with even greater care than other presses, 
because the test for ‘printability’ of the form is as important, 
where efficiency counts, as the proof for reading. ”’ 


(Signed) R. O. Vandercook. 


For more about the Vandercook inventions, write 


WESTERN PRESS CO,, tncorttatei 


559-565 W. Lake Street, Chicago 








99 
“Roughing” for, the Trade 
a neve oF in a ROUGHING 
NE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this a vie: w hod Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. DIAMOND 


"Phone: 








ELF ECLIPSE ACME 








Durant Counters 
Insure you against 
SHORT COUNTS 


Attachment for all Job 
Presses— at your dealer’s. 














Cast them on SMITH ADVERTISING CcO., XENIA, OHIO 
Linotype M a- NATIONAL PRINTING COMPANY 
chines in your 711 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH 


own Office at 2 tHe case, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO 
trifling cost — anew imprint for every job. We HARTFORD CONN. 
make Matrix Slides to cast imprints in a variety of 
small Gothics, any length of line up to 30 ems—one, THE NEWS CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
two, or three lines on a slug. Send for circulars and BLANCHARD PRESS 
a copy of our booklet, “Advertising a Printshop with SAAC H. BLANCHARD COMPANY 
Imprints.» Every Matrix Slide we make guaranteed 
to cast perfect slugs. Write today. 


IMPRINT MATRIX COMPANY, Originators and Makers, CHARLOTTE, N. 6. 


ALLIANCE PRESS CO., NEW YORK 





The Krauss Roller Adjuster 


The perfect ** set’? of the rollers gives the same satisfaction 
on a Gordon as ona cylinder press. Results show imme- 
diately. Perfect printing and great roller-saving. Life of 
rollers increased 50 per cent. Supplied for 8-12, 10-15, 
12-18 C. & P. Gordon, $6 per set. 

Sold by principal dealers or direct. 


The Krauss Roller Adjuster Co. 


36 E. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leat Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one ot our 
Vulcanizers. 


Write for Catalogue 


Th 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 











AHANDBOOK 
FOR USERS OF 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 

Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? ** Concerning Type ”’ tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
teading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 


New York Chicago 





We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of = 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 











Send for 
circular. 


For sale 


by 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 

















METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 


ROLLED 


CHICAGO 








One of the Meanest Packages 
to Pile is a Roll. 


Handled by one of these 
machines, however, the job 
is easy. And it will pile 
anything. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN AGTS. 
Parsons Trading Co., New York. 
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AULT PRINTING INK CO. 


Offer a first-class line in their — 


PHOTO CHROM RED at 80c per Ib. 
PHOTO CHROM BLUE at 60c per Ib. 
PHOTO CHROM YELLOW at 40c per Ib. 
PROCESS BLACK at 40c per Ib. 


These inks are supplied in various shades of each color as plates require. 
“WE PAY THE FREIGHT” 





DULG OPOPOPOVO POLO PO poy UEOI UTI OTTO QYOVOH 9) QUOWe 


PALA AEAAASYHA 


If cash accompanies order, deduct 5%. 


ATOM 
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250 and 252 Plymouth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Acme Staple Co 

Advance Type Foundry. 

American Electrotype Co. 
American Magazine Association 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Pressman 

American Printer 

American Type Founders Co 
Asheroft Mfg. C 

Ault Printing Ink Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co 

Auto Faleon & Waite Die Press Co 
Automatic Press Feeder 
PUAN NN ONDE 5 sch ch a sn voi vos cs tu sh chester 2G a 
Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 

Beck, Charles, Co 

Beckett Paper Co 

Berger & Wirth 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Binney & Smith Co 

Black-Clawson Co. 

Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co.... 
Brown, L. L., Paper Co 

Brower, A. T. H., Co 

Brown Folding Machine Co 
Burrage, Robt. R 

Burton’s, A. G., Son 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 

Cabot, Godfrey L 
SNES Gis oie nin Swe ee aie eres 
Carborundum Co. 

Carver, C. R., Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Brothers Co 

Champlin Mfg. & Sales Co 
Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago Paper Co 

Chicago Roller Co 

Clark, Geo. P., Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co 
Coes, Loring, & 

Colonial Co. 

Corbin, Hollis 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 

Cowan Truck Co 

Crane, Z. & W. M . 
Crocker-McElwain Co. « 
CCROEOIH IT OOIEE TOD). 5... .550 0:6:006 05.000 ov ease 
Denny, Hilborn & wee 
Dewey, F. E. & B. 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dorman, J. 





Duplex Printing Press Co 

Eagle Printing Ink Co.... 

Economy Engineering Co 

Fonderie Caslon 

RMR NRT MONS os any xg ch:5-3 Xi 0.6 0) Sea cacai ato e aslo 
IS CNN NN 5 ME ODDS 5 55-00 Ws.0eale caisson 
Gitzendanner-Muller Co. 

Globe Engraving & -Electrotype Co 
Golding Mfg. Co 

Haddon, John, & Co 

Hall, W. A., & Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hammermill Paper Co 

Hampshire Paper Co 

Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 

Hanson & VanWinkle Co 

Hellmuth, Charles 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. 

Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 

Hoyt Metal Co 


Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co 

Ideal Coated Paper Co 

Inland Printer Technical School 
International Typesetting Machine Co 

I. T. U. Commission 

Johnson, Charles Eneu, & Co 

Jones, Samuel, & Co 

UNI, | MOIS Or IIB 6, <0:06 <b: 9101 4:0) acer arerary 
Kast & Ehinger 


Kimble Electric Co 

King, Albert B., & Co 

King Paper Co 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Lowslug Machine Co 

Lustre Gold Ink & Bronze Mfg. Co 
Megill, E. L 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Millar, Geo. W., & C 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Co 
Monitor Controller Co 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Mott, W. A., Label Co.... 
Muhsam, Max 

National Machine Co. 

Ogden Rowotype Co 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Peerless Electric Co 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pioneer Paper Stock Co 
Plum, Matthias 

Potter Printing Press Co 
Printing Machinery Co 
Queen City Printing Ink Co 
Redington, F. B., Co 
Regina Co. 

Rich & McLean 

Riessner, T. 

Robbins & Myers Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 


Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Shepard, Henry O., Co 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co 
Sprague Electric Works 

Star Tool Mfg. Co 

Sullivan Machinery Co 

Swink Printing Press Co 
Talbot, John W 

Tatum, Sam’! C., Co. 

Toledo Web Press Mfg. Co 
Triumph Electric Co 
Typesetting Machine Engineers’ 
Typo Mercantile Agency 
Ullman, Sigmund, Co 

Union Card & Paper Co 
Unique Steel Block Co 

United Printing Machinery Co 
Uprightgrain Printing Base Co 
Wagner Mfg. Co 


Wanner Machinery Co.. 
Want Advertisements 
Warren, S. D., & C 
Watzelhan & Speyer 
Wesel, F., 


Western Paper Stock Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Weston, Byron, 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
Whitaker Paper Co 

White, James, Paper Co 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Wiggins, John B., C 

Williams, Brown & Earle... 
Wing, Chauncey 

Wire Loop Mfg. Co 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 











Originators-Improvers- 





Developers 


Every year for more than a quarter 
of a century has seen marked improve- 
— ments in Linotype machines. From 
enews 4 Ge the earliest model tothe present Quick 
sowetanie To Boy Change Multiple Magazine Linotypes 
the growth and development of “the 
Linotype way” has always kept pace 
with, and even anticipated, the de- 
mands of the printing industry for 
composing machines adapted to its 
“[ requirements. 

Step by step the Mergenthaler 
pill aabid — Linotype Company has improved and 
qucxyremovasic, =e’ developed its machines until the acme 

of er has been reached in 

















QUICK CHANGE ane. 8, i 7 QUICK CHANGE MODEL 9, 1911./ 4 
19. THREE MAGAZIN' , MAGAZINE LINOTYPE, | 
LINOTYPE. SIX PACES. 8& FACES MIXED AT WILL IN 
MIXED AT WILL IN SAME / 1% LIGHT MAGAZINE. , ; SAME LINE. 720 ey 5 
LINE. LIGHT MAGAZINE Ea cd j FROM ONE KEYBOARD © 

UNIVERSAL KNIFE ; = , \ y 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
ee ) aap AIRES— Pee o & Stocker MELBOURNE 
EDEN Mergenthaler ANEIRO SYDNEY, N. S. W. 2 
presage od ——— ag ote Ale (Brazil) — Edwards, WELLINGTON, N. Z. | panon Trading Co. 
ND Berlin, Germany rredo: MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
DENMARK HAVANA — te Shi) Em é a TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia) : anuel M. Escobar 
SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: came and Machinery, Limited, London, England 
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Hish- Speed Two-Color Pressf 


Do You Know Why 


Carton Manufacturers 
Color Printers 
General Printers 
Label Printers _ 
Private Printing Plants 
Publishers | 
Railroad Printers 

and Others 


Find the MIEHLE TWO-COLOR PRESS a profitable, 
and frequently necessary, part of their pressroom equipment? 


Don’t fail to see one of these machines in operation at the 
National Printing Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, April 19 to 26. 





Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN 14TH AND ROBEY STREETS FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: | 
THE UNITED STATES: : CHICAGO | Tasonts. Type Foundry Co. 


Chicago, 1218 Monadnock Bik. Ni f fi Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
ine acres Of tioor space S. A. des Presses Typogr. Michle, 


New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row ; 
Dalles, Texas, 411 Juanita Building devoted exclusively to 7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, France | 
Miehie Druck Pressen G. m. b. BH. 


Boston, Massachusetts, 164 Federal Street the manufacture of mom ahs Garni 
onze ° orkgrate Berlin, er 

Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building two-revolution lipsies Stalin Ge. hk 

San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building presses Rio de (reer es Basil | 

Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company Williemson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana” 








